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Foreword 



California schools must offer educational programs that are of sufficient 
breadth and scope to provide for every girl and boy opportunity to have the 
education he needs and wants and is capable of acquiring. And to offer such 
programs, the schools must have the services of highly trained personnel, 
appropriate physical facilities and equipment, and an abundance of well- 
selected and up-to-date instructional materials. 

The California credentialing system provides for the schools a reasonable 
measure of assurance that the professional personnel available are properly 
trained. State assistance in school planning and financing has helped the 
schools to have good physical facilities. The State Board of Education has 
adopted for the elementary schools basic textbooks of different levels of 
difficulty and a rather large number of supplemental textbooks, and the high 
schools and junior colleges have been permitted to select the textbooks and 
supplementary materials they needed. However, the results of this study 
make it apparent that far too little has been done for the schools to have the 
library facilities, stock of library materials, and quality of library services 
they need and must have to maintain the quality of modern education programs 
that are required. 
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Preface 



School Libraries in California is a report of the statewide study of school 
library facilities, collections, and services that are maintained by school 
districts and those that are maintained by county superintendents of schools 
and by counties and cities and made available to schools on contractual bases. 
The intent of the study, which was authorized in 1963, was expressed by the 
Legislature as follows: 

It is essential to the provision of quality education that an adequate, 
effective library service be furnished by the schools. In order that the 
school libraries may keep pace with new developments in education, meet 
the increasing demands for general as well as technical information and 
for new services that modern educational techniques require, it is neces- 
sary to compile a description of existing services, and the extent to which 
they are available and to evaluate their adequacy against available standards. 
It is the purpose of this act to provide for such a study over a two-year 
period. 

The study, which was conducted in accordance with the provisions outlined 
by the Legislature, produced the data needed to present a comprehensive 
picture of the school library facilities, collections, and services that were 
available during the three-year period the study was in progress. And by 
employing approved library standards as bases for evaluating the data col- 
lected, a picture has been produced which clearly reveals the extent to which 
the school library facilities, collections, and services are adequate. 

Study of the various facets of this picture reveal many weaknesses in the 
California school library program that should be corrected as quickly as 
possible. However, those responsible for making the corrections should 
constantly be mindful of the fact that provision must be made to keep the 
school library programs up-to-date, appropriate, and adequate. 
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Background for the Study 



In 1939 the California State Department of Education published the report 
of a study made of California* s public school libraries, I This study, which 
was limited to secondary school libraries, was begun in 1934 as a cooperative 
effort of the School Library Association of California (now the California 
Association of School Librarians) and the Bureau of Research, State Depart- 
ment of Education, The report presented a picture of the libraries and pro- 
vided data that proved to be valuable as a basis for the development of 
secondary school libraries during the ensuing years. 

From 1910 through 1962 the California State Library presented some 
school library statistical information in its annual directory issue of News 
Notes of California Libraries, However, in 1962 this practice was discon- 
tinued^ 

In 1952-53 Mary MacA^illiam completed a study of the status of California 
high school libraries. This study provided valuable information regarding 
the libraries and the progress that had been made in developing California 
high school libraries during a 15-year period, 1939 — 1953, 2 

Other attempts to obtain a statewide picture of school libraries have been 
limited to a single educational level or to one aspect of library services. 

The last of these surveys was made in 1956 by the research staff of the 
California Teachers Association. 3 In making this survey of California 
elementary school library services, the research staff experienced many 
difficulties, and it stated in its report that the survey produced only a montage 
of the elementary library situation, "Students of library administration, " 
the report suggests, "are invited to go more thoroughly into the whole matter," ^ 



^The Secondary School Library in Calif orma . Bulletin No, 2, April, 1939. 
Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 1939, 

^Mary MacWilliam, "A Survey of the Library Resources in the California 
Public High Schools," Doctoral dissertation. University of California, 1953, 

O 

Survey of the^Elementa^ School Library Practice, Bulletin No, 91, 

San Francisco: California Teachers Association, 1956, 

%id., p. 21. 
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Although the CTA survey was planned to cover all California school 
districts that maintained elementary schools, only 123 of the 1, 594 districts 
in operation at that time returned completed questionnaires. However, the 
survey produced valuable information regarding California elementary school 
library practices; focused attention on the diversified nature of school library 
services; pointed out the need for a common vocabulary to identify or describe 
school library services; and made apparent the need that school library 
personnel who are well informed regarding school library services be assigned 
responsibility for reporting the elementary school library services provided 
by a school district. 



In 1965, Lowell A. Martin, former dean of the Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers University, and Librarian of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, conducted a one-year study of California public library services. 
In reporting the results of his study, he wrote, "Oddly enough, in a state with 
a broadly developed school system and a large state educational department, 
there are very meager statistics available about school libraries in 
California." 5 



Basis of the Present Study 

Studies of California school libraries and school library services com- 
pleted prior to 1963 made worthwhile contributions. However, these studies 
did not produce the information needed to determine what action was required 
to make libraries and library services meet accepted standards. The Cali- 
fornia Association of School Librarians and others interested in upgrading 
the libraries therefore became strong advocates of legislation that would 
make available the necessary data. As a result of their endeavors. Assembly 
Bill 2259, authorizing a statewide study of school libraries, was passed. It 
became effective in September, 1963. The bill stated: 

It is essential to the provision of quality education that an adequate, 
effective library service be furnished by the schools. In order that the 
school libraries may keep pace with new developments in education, meet 
the increasing demands for general as well as technical information and 
for new services that modern educational techniques require, it is neces- 
sary to compile a description of existing services, and the extent to which 
they are available and to evaluate their adequacy against available standards. 

According to this legislation, studies were to be made of (1) elementary 
school libraries; (2) junior high school libraries; (3) high school libraries; 

(4) junior college libraries; (5) county school libraries; (6) library services 
offered by school district library centers; (7) contract library services with 
county free libraries; (8) the relationship between school libraries and public 



5 

Lowell A. Martin and Roberta Bowler, Public Library Service Equal to 
the Challenge of California: A Report to the State Librar ian. Sacramento- 
California State Library, 1965, p. 29. 
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college university, and special libraries; and (9) the 

provisions of the Education Code to the present needs and usages of school 
libraries. 

The legislation also stipulated that these studies were to to 

sideration of ^“uncing, perso^^ 7 ^ administration of library 

serv ces. new technolo^ dis^^^ contributing to quality educa- 

tfo7“ Upon corStS o^^^^ a comprehensive report settog forth 

the findings of the studies and incorporating t’ecommendataons on 

find tags 4s to be presented to the State Department of Education. 

Methods of Conducting the Present Study 

To carry out the mandate of the Legi^ature. the 

s4erSen4nt°of Siblic Instruction at 
*4 toe appoTntd the advisory committee as prescribed in Assembly 
Bill 2259. 

The first phase of the study involved designing questionnaires for use in 
„.iwtinrtKte 4eded: oL for each level of instruction - elementary. 

a^ tenio4oUege; and one for each major library se^ice - 
^o?n4 public u4arTse^^^^ schools and library service offered by 

=1 SS’tiS“ nfpffl "m™ 66“S 

ofs?eTal s^^^^ includteg evening schools, continuation 
iSdCause of the highly specialized educational programs offered. 

A questionnaire of the appropriate education^ level was maile^^^ 

X directly ?eS‘nsible for its library services, the 

"4sr^fthe ^tffor servies 

bYecnWaran^^ 

was needed. * > 

A questionnaire of appropriate design was also Xhe4en®co^^^ 
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See Table I-l for the number and percent of returns of these questionnaires. 

Certain information regarding California public school library services 
that was not feasible to collect on the questionnaires was secured by studying 
the library services employed in the public schools, conducting work sessions, 
holding interviews with school district personnel, and reviewing special 
reports pertaining to library services. 

The complexity of the task, the number of studies to be made, and the 
available staff were all factors that had to be considered in developing the 
research design that was employed. This report of the results of the study 
includes descriptions of the library services, comparisons of the library 
facilities with national quantitative standards, and recommendations for 
improvements in the areas of greatest need. 



Table I-l 

Number and Percent of Returns for Library Questionnaires 



Type of 
questionnaire 


Number 

distributed 


Re+umed 


Number 


Percent 


Elementary school 


5,150 


5, 040 


97. 8 


Junior high school 


360 


360 


100.0 


High school 


641 


641 


100.0 


Junior college 


74 


74 


100. 0 


County school library 


40* 


40 


100.0 


County public library 
offering contract 
library services 


10* 


9 


90.0 



*Other counties are countywide school districts or receive library services 
through contract arrangements with an agency in another county. 



Definitions Used 

The definitions that follow were used in the questionnaires for the survey 
and in this report. They are in large part the same definitions used in the 
American Library Association's Statistics Coordinating Project. 6 



0 

The results of the work of this ALA project have been published in 
Library Stetisti cs; A Handbook of Concepts, Definitions, and Terminology. 
Prepared by the staff of the Statistics Coordinating Project; Joel Williams, 
Director. Chicago: American Library Association, 1966. 
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School libra^ -- A room which has been specifically designed or adapted 
as a plac 'e^ f or reading and research and which is used for the circula- 
tion and administration of a collection of library materials. The library 
room has a seating capacity for the largest class expected, plus ten 

students. 

Library book collection — A centralized collection of library books ^ 

housed in an area not specifically designed or adapted as a school 

library and lacking in seating capacity. Library books placed in areas 
such as a hallway, principal’s office, textbook room, and the like 
should be termed a ’’library book collection rather than a school 

library.” 

Classroom collections — Groups of library books somewhat permanently 

housed in individual classrooms, as opposed to a school library or 

centralized book collection. 

District library center -- A centralized collection of library books froni 

which inSvidual teachers check out library books for the classroom or 

from which schools check out books for depository libraries. 

Contract services — Library services provided to schools on a contract 
basis from iTIb rary maintained by the office of the county superinten- 
dent of schools or from a public library. 

District-provided services — Library services provided by a school 
district which maintain^ its own library program, as opposed to a 
district contracting for library services from another agency. 

County school library — A library maintained by a county superintendent 

bf schools and offering library book services to school districts and 

schools on a contract basis. 

County library -- A public library for a county; some county libraries 
haye school departments which contract with school districts for 
library book services. 

Librarian — A person who holds a valid California credential in school 
libra’rianship, who is employed by a school district, and who is assigned 
to serve as a school librarian. 

Teacher- librarian — A person who holds a valid California teaching cr^- 
dential (but noFa credential in school librarianship), who is employed 
by a school district, and who is assigned to serve as a school librarian. 

Library- clerk -- A person who does not hold a valid California teaching 
credential7 who is employed by a school district, and who is assigned 
to work in a school library. 

Volunteer worker — Any unpaid adult worker, other than a student library 
assistant, su^h as a member of the pa rent- teacher organization. 
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Areas Not Covered 

The legislation authorizing this study prohibited the collection of informa- 
tion about specific titles of any type of library material. Assembly Bill 2259 
states: "Nothing in this act shall be construed as authorizing an investigation 
into the suitability of any specific book, periodical, film, picture, or other 
material for inclusion in any school library." 

Additional Research Suggested 

The legislation also stated that the final report may "incorporate a recom- 
mendation for further research in school library service. The followmg are 
listed as subjects on which additional school library research is needed in 
California: 7 

• Contributions of the school library to the learning process 

• School libraries as instructional materials centers 

• The effectiveness of school library programs 

• Relationships of local school libraries to county or regional materials 
centers 

• Organizational patterns of multilibrarian school libraries 

Problems and patterns of organization and administration of separate 
and combined school library and audio-visual departments 

• Educational preparation of school librarians 

• Continuing education of school librarians 

• The optimum number of library personnel (professional, technical, 
clerical) required to give adequate service 

• Library staff recruitmient methods and their effectiveness 

• Duties and responsibilities of school library supervisors 

• Programs for the extended use of school library facilities 

• Student and teacher use of school library resources 

• Centralized technical services at district, county, and state levels 

• The use of commercial processing services by school librarians 

• Techniques and problems in handling audio-visual materials in school 
libraries 

• Technical processes and work simplification techniques 



^Some of these subjects were suggested by a studv to identify areas of 
research in school librarianship which was being cc aducted at the University 
of Wisconsin by Mary Woodworth. 
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The effect of federal and state aid on school library development 

The role of the school library in innovative programs, such as team 
teaching, inquiry methods, individualized programs, advanced place- 
ment programs,^and progx ims for the physically, mentally, and 
culturally handicapped 

Functions of the library in reading programs 



• Relationships of school library and public library services 

• Processes and problems in instructional materials selection 



• The role of unpaid volunteers in school libraries 

• Evaluation of services from district library centers 







Willey Library, Seaside High School 
Photo by Charles F. Reed 



II 

An Overview of California School Libraries 



At the time of this study, some California school library programs had 
met the standards of the American Library Association in part, but none of 
them had met these standards in full. Many problems must be solved before 
all of these programs can be improved to meet the standards. These problems 
involve the provision of { 1 ) library personnel who are qualified to develop, 
operate, and maintain high quality school library programs; (2) a wide variety 
of library materials in the required quantities; and (3) facilities designed and 
equipped as libraries. Obviously, major steps must be taken to secure the 
required solutions, and each of them will require expenditures for which no 
funds or insufficient funds are available. 



Recent Developments 

During the last five years, several developments in state and federal 
operations have resulted in the development and improvement of California 
school library programs. However, in each instance the results have been 
somewhat limited in scope. For example, in 1964 the California State Allo- 
cations Board began granting school districts permission to make the expendi- 
tures necessary to secure library books and equipment for schools that they 
were building under the; State Building Aid Program. As a result of that 
decision, approximately $750, 000 has been spent annually since that date for 
such collections. The provisions of Title III of the National Defense Education 
Act and of Title II of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 have 
made worthwhile contributions toward the improvement of school library pro- 
grams, but these provisions were also limited in scope. 

Library projects as such do not qualify for funding under Title III of the 
National Defense Education Act, but instructional projects in science, mathe- 
matics, foreign languages, history, English, reading, geography, economics, 
and civics that do qualify are granted funds to purchase the materials and 
equipment needed. In most instances it has been found feasible to handle 
this material through school library services. One phase of California school 
library services has thus been greatly improved. 

The school library services have been given a much greater boost by the 
provisions of Title II of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 
This act made slightly more than $9, 308, OOO available to California for the 
purchase of school library materials in the 1965-66 school year and just a 
little less than $9, 600, 000 in the 1966-67 school year. It should be noted, 
however, that money made available under this title could not be used to pay 
the salaries of library personnel or to secure library facilities or equipment. 
Therefore, it may be concluded that in many instances the existing facilities 
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have been overloaded and that the existing library staffs have accepted the 
extra burden of providing the added library services required for projects 
financed under federal programs. 



Some Important Considerations 

An analysis of the data collected in making the study of California public 
school library programs revealed that the overall structure had many weak 
nesses but also a few strong points. 



California Elementary School Libraries 

• Only 1,916, or approximately 38 percent, of the 5,040 elementary 
schools that returned completed questionnaires had school libraries; 
that is, they had their library collections housed in regular library 
facilities and handled according to some approved library procedures. ^ 

• Only 360, or approximately 18. 8 percent, of the 1, 916 elementary 
school libraries had either part-time or full-time services of creden- 
tialed school librarians. 

• The book collections in the 1,916 elementary school libraries contained 
an average of 2, 930 books, or 3, 070 books short of the minimum 
standard set by the American Library Association. The average number 
of books available in the collections provided 4. 8 books per pupil, or 

5. 2 books short of the minimum standard of ten books per pupil set 
by the American Library Association. 

• Only 144, or approximately 7.5 percent, of the elementary school 
libraries had book collections that met the minimum standard, 6, 000 
books, set by the American Library Association, and 50 of these 
libraries were in the schools of one school district that served a large 
metropolitan area. 

• More than 6, OOO, 000 books would be required to bring the book collec- 
tions of the existing school libraries up to the standard of 6, 000 books 
per collection set by the American Library Association. Probably a 
much greater number than this would be required to secure the different 
books needed to cover the full spectrum of studies included in the 
elementary school curriculum. 

• A total of 958, or approximately 19 percent, of the 5, 040 elementary 
schools had book collections that were housed in offices, coat rooms, 
hallways, storage rooms for textbooks, and other places not considered 
acceptable as libraries. 



^See Table II- 1 for data on public elementary and high school libiaries 
in California. 
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• The book collections of the 958 schools that utilized other than accept- 
able library facUities contained an average of 1, 644 bcraks, or 4, 356 
short of the standard of 6, 000 books for elementary school libraries 
set by the National School Library Association. 

• A group of 302, or approximately 6 percent, of the 5, 040 schools had 
only clstssroom book colloctions# 

• None of the elementary schools in 12 counties had a library collection 
that was housed in a regular library facility, 

• The school districts had an annual average expenditure elementary 
school library books of $1.71 per pupil as compared with the standard 
of $4 to $6 per pupil set by the American Library Association. 



California High School Libraries 

(Junior, Senior, and Four-year High Schools) 

• Of the 360 junior high schools, 350, or 97. 1 percent, had centralized 
school libraries. 

• Of the 640 senior and four-year high schools, 632, or 98. 6 percent, 
had centralized school libraries. 

• Of the 350 junior high schools with centralized libraries, 251 had the 
services of credentialed librarians. 

• Of the 632 senior and four-year high schools with centralized libraries, 
408 had the services of credentialed librarians. 

• The average number of books available in the centralized libraries of 

the 350 junior high schools provided 5.4 books per student, ^ 

books short of the minimum standard of ten books per student set by 

the American Library Association. 

• The average number of books available in the 

the 632 senior and four-year high schools provided 5-3 books per 
Student, or 4. 7 books short of the minimum standard of ten books per 
student* set by the American Library Association. 



California Public Junior College Libraries 

• All 74 public junior colleges had centralized libraries. 

• None of the 74 junior colleges had libraries that met all of the standards 
set by the American Library Association. 

A Onlv three of the 74 junior college libraries had book collections of 
^uffifent siL to meit the minium standard for such collections set 
by the American Library Association. 

• A wide range existed in the number of books per student P/o^ided by the 
74 iunior college libraries. This range was from a low of . 2 of a book 
per sh^dent (one book for five students) to a high of 23.4 books per 
student. The average number was 9. 1 books per student. 
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• Library facilities available in California's public junior colleges are 
very inadequate in comparison with the library facilities provided by 
California state colleges for freshman and sophomore students. 

• The 74 public junior colleges provided the services of one librarian 

for each 1,807 students; the state colleges, the services of one librarian 
for each 416 students. 

• All expenditures made by the 74 junior colleges for maintaining libraries 
averaged $14 per student; those made by state colleges, $60 per student. 

County Libraries and County School Libraries 

• Altogether, 731 school districts provided library services that were 
procured through contracts with county superintendents of schools. 

• The county school libraries maintained by the county superintendents 
of schools did not meet the standards for the size of collections, 
facilities, or personnel set by the American Library Association. 

• Altogether, 171 school districts provided library services that were 
procured through contracts with county public libraries. The adequacy 
of these services was not studied. 



Table H-1 



Public Elementary-High School Libraries in California— May, 1964 







Schools with 

centralized school library 


Schools without 
centralized school library 


Level 


Number of 
schools 
surveyed 


Number 


Percent 


Books per 
student 


Number 


Percent 


Elementary 
school 


5,040 


1,916 


38.0 


4.8 


3,124 


62.0 


Junior high 
school 


360 


350 


97.1 


5.4 


10 


2.9 


High school 


641 


632 


98.6 


5.3 


9 


1.4 


All schools 


6, 041 


2, 898 


48.0 


5.1 


3,143 


52.0 




Funds made available through 
ESEA, Title II, are increas- 
ing the library resources of 
public and private schools. 







i 






Albert Baxter Elementary School Library 
Bellflower Unified School District 





Ill 

Elementary Sehool Libraries in California 



The need for more libraries in elementary schools and the need for an 
adequate supply of librarians to staff these libraries are revealed by this 
statewide study of school libraries, 

"A school without a library is a crippled school,” declared Francis Keppel, 
former U, S, Commissioner of Education, 1 According to this standard, in 
1964 California had 3, 124 "crippled” elementary schools in which more than 
1, 300, 000 pupils were in attendance. Only 1,916 of the 5, 040 elementary 
schools that returned completed questionnaires had libraries that nearly met 
the minimum standards set by the American Library Association, And in 
considering the 3, 124 schools in this group that did not have such libraries, 
one must give some attention to the 110 elementary schools that did not 
return completed questionnaires, for they may have been in need of libraries. 
If one considers only the 5, 040 elementary schools that returned completed 
questionnaires, he finds that approximately 38 percent of California public 
elementary schools have their own libraries, a figure well below the national 
average of 44, 4 percent. This comparison of U, S, and California elementary 
school libraries is shown in Table III-l, along with other comparisons that 
merit special attention. 



Table IH-l 

Elementary School Library Facilities — 1963 





Percent of 
schools with 
libraries 


Enrollment in 
schools with 
libraries 


Percent of 
schools served by 
school librarians 


Average number 
of books 




Number 


Percent 


per pupil 


United States 
schools* 


44.4 


12, 384, 415 


57. 8 


50. 8 


5. 8 


California 
schools 


38.0 


1, 176,420 


46. 1 


7.0 


4. 8 



^ Public Sc1k)o1 Library Statistics , 1962-63. Washington, D. C. : U.S. Office of 
Education, 1964. 



^Francis Keppel, "Schools Without Libraries: 
McCalls Magazine, XCII (November, 1964), 116, 



Our National Disgrace," 
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As shown in Table III- 2 (page 23), ten counties in California had a higher 
percent of elementary schools with school libraries than the state average, 
38 percent. Contra Costa County, which had the highest percent, was 
followed by Alameda, San Francisco, San Mateo, Marin, Sacramento, Santa 
Clara, and Los Angeles counties. And in Table III-2 it will be noted that 
there were no elementary school libraries in Alpine, Amador, Calaveras, 
Inyo, Lassen, Mariposa, Modoc, Mono, Nevada, Plumas, Sierra, and 
Trinity counties. 

Commissioner Keppel asked: 

Can we say that we are truly concerned with the ability of boys and 
girls to read well and with enjoyment and understanding if we do not 
provide school libraries for their use and librarians to guide them? It 
is in the elementary school that lifetime habits and attitudes toward 
reading are developed. This is the school age when nearly all children 
like to read or be read to. But this natural desire can be frustrated and 
destroyed if reading is only a classroom chore, if there are no libraries 
to make it a journey of satisfaction and exploration. 2 



Library Services for Elementary Schools 

California elementary schools employ various types of library services, 
some of which are procured on a contractual basis, others as direct services 
of the school districts. In either instance, the services provided are gener- 
ally designed to meet the needs of the school. It may be concluded that, 
although the services may be categorized, those within each category will be 
interpreted differently by school districts. Therefore, the information pre- 
sented in Table III- 3 (page 25 ) is subject to many interpretations. And the 
information presented in Table III- 4 (page 26 ) shows that elementary schools 
in most areas invariably use some combination of different types of library 
services. 



Library Services from School Districts 

California school districts frequently have district library centers or 
maintain some other type of centralized book collection available to all 
schools in the district. The books in these collections may be secured by 
contract, by purchase, or by both means. In some instances a branch of 
the public library is housed in the school building or in another building on 
the school site; the services of this branch library are employed by the 
school in conjunction with those maintained by the school district. 

The organizational patterns employed by school districts for the provision 
of elementary school library materials are frequently similar within a given 
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area. For example, many southern California school districts have library 
centers from which they provide library services for the elementary schools; 
those in the northern part of the state are more inclined to maintain elemen- 
tary school libraries. However, it should be noted that in 1964 California 
public elementary schools employed such a variety of library services that 
no conclusion could be drawn regarding a prevailing pattern of the services. 
Table III-6 (page 29) shows the number of volumes processed by the 1, 916 
elementary school libraries in operation in 1964 and presents other data 
that merit attention and consideration. 



Collections of Library Books 

Table III- 5 (page 28 ) shows by county the number of elementary pupils 
who had access to classroom collections only. Library service that is 
limited to classroom collections is generally considered one of the least 
satisfactory types of service. Poor or reluctant readers rarely have access 
to a sufficient number of books of interest to them and within their ability 
to read, and eager and capable readers seldom find the collections large 
enough to meet their heeds. 

Altogether, 965 elementary schools had access to centralized book col- 
lections kept in textbook rooms, offices, hallways, and the like. Table III- 7 
(page 31) shows a distribution of these schools by county and the number of 
volumes maintained in the collections. 



Libraries Sponsored by Volunteer Groups 

Parent groups have provided funds and workers to start libraries in 
many California public schools, particularly in elementary schools. In 
some cases the groups have sponsored book drives, collected funds, selected 
and purchased books, organized and circulated materials, manned the librar- 
ies, and have done other like things. Parent groups can provide support for 
school libraries, encourage the governing boards of school districts and 
school administrators to provide library services, and assist in library 
operations, but they can not and should not assume responsibility for pro- 
viding school library services. A statement adopted by the Board of Managers 
of the Parent Teachers Association in May, 1958, and repeated in the PTA 
Manual (1965-66 edition), concerning school libraries and the proper use of 
PTA funds, merits particular attention. (See Appendix D, ) 



Staff for Elementary School Libraries 

According to the American Association for School Librarians, a good 
library staff is vital to a successful library program: 

A competent, effective library staff is the keynote to good school 
library service. No matter how extensive the collections, how large the 
budget, or how spacious the quarters, a school library cannot function 
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fully as an educational force in the school if the size of the library staff 
is inadequate or if the librarians are lacking in the special qualifications 
their work requires. 3 

The librarian is an authority on books and other materials. He selects 
appropriate instructional materials and makes them available. He guides 
and stimulates pupils in their reading and research. He instructs pupils 
in how to use the library resources intelligently and effectively. He helps 
teachers make good use of library services and serves as a consultant to 
groups assigned to planning curriculum and developing courses of study. 

The American Association of School Librarians recommends the following 
staffing standards for libraries in elementary schools and in high schools: 



Librarians 

For the first 900 students or fraction thereof, one librarian should be 
assigned for each 300 students or major fraction thereof if the head librarian 
has no administrative responsibility for audio-visual materials. If the head 
librarian has partial responsibility for audio-visual materials, the number of 
librarians should be increased by 25 percent; if fully responsible for audio- 
visual materials and the audio-visual program, by 50 percent. 

For each additional 400 students or major fraction thereof, one librarian 
should be assigned if the head librarian has no administrative responsibility 
for audio-visual materials. If the head librarian has partial responsibility 
for audio-visual materials, the number of librarians should be increased by 
25 percent; if fully responsible for audio-visual materials and the audio- 
visual program, by 50 percent. 



Clerks 

One clerk should be assigned for each 600 students or major fraction 
thereof if the head librarian has no administrative responsibility for audio- 
visual materials. If the head librariaii has partial responsibility for audio- 
visual materials, the number of clerks should be increased by 25 percent; 
if fully responsible for audio-visual materials and the audio-visual program, 
by 50 percent. 

As shown in Table III-8 (page 33 ), only 360, or 7. 2 percent, of the ele- 
mentary schools that returned completed questionnaires, including those 
that maintain only seventh and eighth grades and are commonly classed as 
junior high schools, had the services of credentialed librarians on a full- 
time or part-time basis. This situation is in decided contrast with conditions 



^ Standards for School Library Programs . Prepared by the American 
Association of School Librarians. Chicago: American Library Association, 
1960, p. 47. 
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that exist nationwide, for almost 51 percent of all public f 

in the United States have the services of 1,^ eiemen- 

also contains other pertinent information regarding the staffing of the 
fov^r cnVinnl libraries Table III- 9 (page 35 ) contains information regarding 
KS o*the 144 liberies thT^^^^ book collections of sufficient size to 

?^ormatio“reS of libraries are generally limited in size and 

that a high percent of the libraries do not have the services of credentialed 
librarians These conditions merit attention, for an adequate staff of well- 
traLed library personnel is needed to provide adequate and appropriate 

library services. 

Materials for Elementary School Libraries 

The major classes of library materials include books, periodicals, and 
audio-visual materials. 



Books 

According to the American Library Association, no 
collection is ever too large for children and young people. The collection 
should contain books covering every phase of the 

viding a pupil with the material he needs to pursue his special + 

The eltent of his ability - and books designed to create in the pupil interest 

in learning about the world in which he lives. 

To meet American Library Association standards, book collections must 
conliiTat Ebooks specified according to the enroUment 

served. This specification follows: 



School enrollment 
200-999 
1, 000 or more 



Number of books 
6,000-10, 000 
10 per student 



The number of books in the collection must be sufficient to meet all 
requ^e"syr classroom collections and for use in the l^^ary and at 
home tL standards recommend the acquisition of duplxcate copies to meet 
thfneedrof pupUs and teachers, but not at the expense of a well-rounded, 
basic collection. Also recommended are special collections to supplem^t 
the basic collection in schools having specialized curriculums or programs. 

The survey revealed that in 1964 California elementary school libraries 
onlv 4 8 books per pupil, less than half the number needed to meet 
Am^rkfan Li^^iy Association Itandardf. Thus, these California libraries 
hXnrbook per%u^^ less than the average for all the elementary school 

libraries in the United States. 
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Table III- 10 (page 36 ) shows the number of volumes in California elemen- 
tary school libraries according to the enrollments in the schools they serve. 

To bring their book collections up to the standards of the American Library 
Association, California's 1,916 elementary school libraries would have to add 
6, 14P, 919 volumes. And other volumes would have to be added to the col- 
lections each year to meet increased enrollments, to replace lost or worn- 
out volumes, and to keep the collections current and in gear with educational 
programs offered by the schools. 



Periodicals 

Magazines and newspapers form an important part of the school library 
collection because they contain material not found elsewhere and are primary 
sources of information regarding current events. 



Magazines, Pupils should be given opportunities to become acquainted 
with good magazines of various types. The collection should be large enough 
to cover many subjects and special areas of interest and to provide a reason- 
able amount of popular reading. 

The American Library Association standards for magazine collections 
for pupil use follow: 



The number of titles is not affected by the number of pupils in the school. 
Duplications of titles should be ma.de on the basis of need and use. Schools 
with special curriculums or programs should have larger collections of 
periodicals, including titles in the special fields. And at least five titles of 
professional magazines on librarianship and instruction should be included 
in the elementary school library, along with other magazines of special 
interest to adults. All of these titles are additional to the number required 
to meet the standards. 

Table III-ll (page 37) shows that in 1964 only 55 California elementary 
school libraries met the American Library Association standards for the 
number of different magazines that should be in their collections. 

Newspapers. The number of newspapers provided in an elementary school 
library is determined by the use that is made of them by teachers and pupils. 
From three to six newspapers covering local, state, national, and inter- 
national affairs are needed to meet the American Library Association 
standards. Table 111-12 (page 39) contains facts regarding the extent to 
which California elementary school libraries met this standard. 



Type of school 



Number of titles 



K-6 

K-8 



25 

50 
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Audio-Visual Materials 

The following audio-visual materials should be made available for con- 
ducting the elementary school program: music and spoken-word recordings 
for providing instruction in drama, poetry, history, social science, and 
language; and pictures, slides, study prints, films, filmstrips, and realia 
for all phases of the program. 

Only 29 percent of the California elementary school libraries had audio- 
visual materials in their collections. And in some cases those that had them 
had only a few items. Nationwide, about 50 percent of the elementary school 
libraries had audio-visual materials. Table III- 13 (page 41) shows data 
regarding audio-visual materials possessed by California elementary school 
libraries. 



Professional Materials 

The collection in each elementary school library should include some 
professional materials. The following standards for such materials have 
been established by the American Library Association: 

A basic book collection of 200-1,000 titles 
At least 25-50 professional magazine titles 

Pamphlets, curriculum guides, resource units, and other special 
instructional materials should be included as needed. Table III- 14 (page 42 ) 
shows the extent to which the California elementary school libraries meet 
these standards. 



Annual Expenditures for Elementary School Libraries 

The American Library Association's standards for annual appropriations 
for school libraries are the minimum amounts required to maintain functional 
materials collections, to provide effective programs of library service for 
pupils and teachers, and to secure the quantity to meet the needs that arise. 
Obviously, the standards prevail only for those libraries in which the collec- 
tions are of sufficient size to meet the American Library standards for size. 

The American Library Association's standards for annual appropriations 
follow: 

Schools of 200-249 enrollment -- $1, 000-$1, 500 per school 

Schools of 250 or more enrollment -- $4 per pupil 

Additional funds are recommended for the purchase of encyclopedias and 
unabridged dictionaries; magazines, newspapers, and pamphlets; 
rebinding; and supplies. 
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Appendix B shows expenditures for library books made by California 
schools from current and capital outlay budgets during the period 1961 — 1965. 
Expenditures made for the libraries were higher during the 1961-62 school 
year than they had been in either the 1959-60 or 1960-61 school year, even 
though they were in general considerably below the ones set by the American 
Library Association. However, it should be noted that the expenditures made 
for Califomia elementary school library collections averaged 12 cents per 
pupil higher than the expenditures nationwide. Detailed information con- 
cerning expenditures for library books in elementary school districts 
(1963-64) may be found in Table III- 15 (page 44 ). 




Table m-2 

Number and Percent of Elementary Schools Reporting Libraries 



County 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo - 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino -- 

San Diego 

San Francisco — 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo- - 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara — 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 



Number of 
schools 


Number of 


Schools reporting 
libraries 


schools 

reporting 


Number 


Percent 




261 


192 


73.6 




2 


0 


0.0 




6 


0 


0.0 




49 


6 


12. 2 




10 


0 


0.0 




9 


2 


22.2 




152 


118 


77. 6 


10 


9 


4 


44.4 


25 


25 


4 


16.0 


168 


167 


23 


13.8 


20 


20 


2 


10.0 


72 


52 


5 


19.'6 


36 


30 


3 


10.0 


9 


6 


0 


0. 0 


129 


128 


47 


36.7 


29 


29 


5 


17.2 


10 


10 


3 


30.0 


18 


18 


0 


0.0 


1, 219 


1,216 


613 


50.4 


28 


28 


2 


7. 1 


75 


72 


44 


61. 1 


9 


9 


0 


0. 0 


27 


22 


7 


31.8 


47 


47 


13 


27.7 


12 


12 


0 


0. 0 


5 


5 


0 


0. 0 


76 


73 


26 


35. 6 


29 


29 


9 


31. 0 


14 


13 


0 


0. 0 


286 


285 


50 


17. 5 


34 


34 


3 


8.8 


9 


9 


0 


0.0 


119 


117 


29 


24.8 


182 


181 


101 


55.8 


20 


20 


1 


5.0 


199 


194 


56 


28.9 


289 


283 


47 


16. 6 


96 


96 


69 


71. 9 


112 


105 


37 


35. 2 


49 


49 


.9 


18.4 


166 


166 


105 


63. 3 


76 


76 


37 


48. 7 


283 


281 


144 


51. 2 


32 


26 


7 


26. 9 


54 


36 


3 


8. 3 


4 


4 


0 


0. 0 


35 


33 


4 


12. 1 


54 


54 


11 


20. 4 


77 


77 


4 


5. 2 


78 


76 


10 


13. 2 


25 


25 


2 


8. 0 



Table III-2- -Continued 



Number and Percent of Elementary Schools Reporting Libraries 



County 


Number of 
schools 


Number of 
schools 
reporting 


Schools reporting 
libraries 


Number 


Percent 


Tehama 


23 


19 


2 


10. 5 


Trinity 


16 


16 


0 


0. 0 


Tulare 


98 


98 


17 


17. 3 


Tuolumne 


19 


16 


1 


6.2 


Ventura 


99 


97 


29 


29. 9 


Yolo 


35 


35 


2 


5. 7 


Yuba 


24 


23 


8 


34.7 


All counties 


5, 150 


5,040 


1,916 


38.0 



25 



Table III-3 

Tvoe of Library Service* by Grade Level and Number 
of Schools Receiving Service 




^An individual school may have more than one 



type of library service or facility. 
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Pupil Enrollment Served by Various Types of Library Services, by County 
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Table IH-S 

Library Service Provided by Contract Agencies— 1963-64 







Receiving contract library 
services from 




Unit receiving 
the service 


Total 

reported 


County 

school 

library 


City 

public 

library 


County 

public 

library 


1 OlSliS 

for 

contract 

services 


Districts (maintaining 
elementary schools) 




738 




208 


948 


reporting 


1,251 


2 


Percent 


— 


59. 0 


0.2 


16. 6 


75.8 


Elementary schools 






23 


354 


1,715 


reporting 


5,040 


1,338 


Percent 


— 


26. 5 


0.5 


7. 0 


34. 0 


Elementary pupils 






15,343 


105,617 


574, 954 


reported 


2, 549,658 


453, 994 


Percent 


— 


17. 8 


0.6 


4. 1 


22. 5 
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Table HI-6 

Number of Volumes in Elementary School Libraries 



County 


Number 

of 

libraries 


Aggregate 

volumes 

held 


Volumes 


Range 


Average 


Alameda 


192 


980,869 


100—16,088 


5,109 


Alpine 


0 


— 


— 


— 


Amador 


0 


— 


— 


— 


Butte 


6 


14,393 


793-- 4, 100 


2,398 


Calaveras 


0 


— 


— 


— 


Colusa 


2 


3,846 


200— 3,646 


1,923 


Contra Costa 


118 


538,289 


820— 9,258 


4,561 


Del Norte 


4 


14,250 


1,200-- 6,000 


3,563 


El Dorado 


4 


12,327 


2,500-- 4,313 


3,081 


Fresno 


23 


14,584 


5-- 2,400 


634 


Glenn 


2 


5,500 


2,500-- 3,000 


2,750 


Humboldt 


5 


15,300 


600— 8,000 


3,060 


Imperial 


3 


9,803 


1,419-- 4,384 


3,268 


Inyo 


0 





— 


— 


Kern 


47 


120,506 


200—11,445* 


2,564 


Kings 


5 


15,956 


404-- 5,794 


3,191 


Lake 


3 


7,165 


2, 165-- 5,000 


2,388 


Lassen 


0 


— 


— 


— 


Los Angeles 


613 


1,435,439 


234—15,371 


2,179 


Madera 


2 


5,136 


1,500— 3,636 


2,538 


Marin 


44 


133,955 


1,000— 7,001 


3,044 


Mariposa 


0 


— 


— 


— 


Mendocino 


7 


18,536 


1,400— 5,040 


2,648 


Merced 


13 


49,727 


1,000—11,428* 


3,817 


Modoc 


0 


— 


— 


— 


Mono 


0 


— 


— 


— 


Monterey 


26 


75,306 


300-- 6,013 


2,896 


Napa 


9 


25,070 


389-- 7,500 


2,784 


Nevada 


0 


— 


— 


— 


Orange 


50 


148,372 


300--19,000* 


2,967 


Placer 


3 


4,937 


1, 300— 2, 337 


1,646 


Plumas 


0 


— 


— 


— 


Riverside 


29 


76,722 


397— 5,479 


2,646 


Sacramento 


101 


195,513 


160-- 9,800 


1,936 


San Benito 


1 


2,600 


— 


— 


San Bernardino-- 


56 


150,557 


100-- 8,275 


2,689 


San Diego 


47 


188,657 


235--14,000* 


4,013 


San Francisco — 


69 


123,308 


345-- 5,000 


1,802 


San J oaquin 


37 


109,286 


57-- 9, 175* 


2,954 


San Luis Obispo - 


9 


7,044 


275-- 3, 200 


783 


San Mateo 


105 


373,492 


900-- 9,476 


3,557 


Santa Barbara 


37 


87,667 


951— 5,750 


2,369 


Santa Clara 


144 


387,019 


100-- 8,000 


2,688 


Santa Cruz 


7 


15,943 


720-- 3,954 


2,235 


Shasta 


3 


6,350 


250— 4, 100 


2,117 


Sierra 


0 


— 


— 


— 


Siskiyou 


4 


12,613 


400— 5,505 


3, 128 


^Solano 


11 


20,868 


150-- 3,850 


1,897 


Sonoma 


4 


9,708 


1,447— 5,000 


2,427 


Stanislaus 


10 


48,872 


1,832-- 8, 754 


4,887 
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Table III-6 — Continued 

Number of Volumes in Elementary School Libraries 



County 


Number 

of 

libraries 


Aggregate 

volumes 

held 


Volumes 


Range 


Average 


Sutter 


2 


1,082 


400-- 682 


541 


Tehama 


2 


6,642 


3, 300-- 3, 342 


3,321 


Trinity 


0 


— 




— 


Tulare 


17 


38,693 


200- - 5, 184 


2,864 


Tuolumne 


1 


2,000 





— 


Ventura 


29 


61,660 


200— 5,500 


2, 126 


Yolo 


2 


5,223 


553— 4, 670 


2,612 


Yuba 


8 


30,496 


1,500— 7, 000 


3,812 


All counties 


1,916 


5,611,281 


5—19, 000* 


2,930 



*A library in an individual school also serving all other elementary schools of the district. 
The largest number of volumes in an elementary school library serving one school was 
16,088. 



Table IH-7 

Other Centralized Book Collections* 



County 

Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino- - 

San Diego 

San Francisco — 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo - 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara — 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 



Number of 
schools with 
other 

collections 


Aggregate 


Volumes 


volumes 

held 


Range 


Average 


38 


88, 284 


260--7,635 


2,323 


0 

1 


575 


.... 


575 


10 


26,465 


1, 200--4,000 


2, 647 


1 


1,314 


— 


1,314 


0 


- - - 





- 


22 


51,770 


264—6,200 


2, 353 


3 


8,805 


2, 625--3,200 


2,935 


5 


3,490 


150—2, 790 


698 


40 


26,906 


20—2, 100 


673 


2 


4,000 


l,000--3,000 


2, 000 


14 


10,035 


20--2,000 


717 


9 


12,678 


300—2,303 


1,409 


3 


6,370 


1,870—4,500 


2, 123 


14 


9,793 


105—1,488 


700 


7 


6,441 


550—1,500 


920 


3 


3,700 


200--2,500 


1, 233 


2 


1,700 


300--l,400 


850 


136 


245, 784 


50--8, 300 


1,807 


3 


4, 124 


550—2,324 


L375 


17 


26,388 


635— 3, 113 


1,552 


1 


600 


— 


600 


9 


11,520 


350—3,750 


1,280 


2 


1,649 


180--1,469 


825 


1 


856 


— 


856 


1 


650 


— 


650 


25 


56, 379 


100—5,000 


2, 255 


2 


1,100 


500— 600 


550 


0 


- 


— 


— 


90 


89, 172 


100--5, 500 


991 


8 


14,225 


1,000- -5, 000 


1,778 


5 


12, 244 


l,500--3,044 


2, 449 


27 


39,653 


19 — 3,855 


1,469 


24 


20, 747 


100—3,000 


864 


3 


3,939 


1,024—1,480 


1,313 


40 


52,419 


49—7,500 


1,310 


37 


30,194 


24--4, 303 


816 


19 


23, 165 


90—3,969 


1,219 


10 


12,021 


100--2,400 


1,202 


12 


6,478 


100--1,700 


540 


46 


118,563 


400--5, 667 


2, 577 


11 


14, 285 


50—3,500 


1,299 


104 


262, 225 


250—5,409 


2,521 


11 


22, 885 


975—3,100 


2,080 


6 


6,817 


300—4,000 


1, 136 


0 




— 


- --- 


5 


9,396 


1, 092--4, 667 


1,879 


25 


35, 340 


100—4,000 


1,414 


23 


34, 065 


50--6,553 


1,481 


32 


106,991 


200--8,500 


3,343 



Table ni-7- -Continued 
Other Centralized Book Collections* 



County 


Number of 
schools with 
other 

collections 


Aggregate 

volumes 

held 


Volumes 


Range 


Average 


Sutter 


0 


M M M M 


M 9 M M 




Tehama 


2 


430 


150— 280 


215 


Trinity 


1 


— 


— - 


- - ^ - 


Tulare 


12 


10, 882 


37—3,000 


907 


Tuolumne 


2 


— 


^ • 




Ventura 


22 


20, 919 


131—3,000 


951 


Yolo 


11 


21,836 


176—5,375 


1,985 


Yuba 


6 


6, 128 


50—3,378 


1,021 


All counties — 


965 


1,586, 394 


19—8,500 


1,644 



*In areas not qualifying as libraries (textbook rooms, offices, hallways, and 
the like). 
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Table HI-8 

Personnel Serving Elementary School Libraries — 1963-64 



County 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa — 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kem 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

JVIadera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino - 

San Diego 

San Francisco — 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo- 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara -- 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 



Schools 


Schools 

with 

libraries 


262 


192 


2 


0 


6 


0 


49 


6 


10 


0 


9 


2 


152 


118 


10 


4 


25 


4 


168 


23 


20 


2 


72 


5 


36 


3 


9 


0 


129 


47 


29 


5 


10 


3 


18 


0 


1,219 


613 


28 


2 


75 


44 


9 


0 


27 


7 


47 


13 


12 


0 


5 


0 


76 


26 


29 


9 


14 


0 


286 


50 


34 


3 


9 


0 


119 


29 


182 


101 


20 


1 


199 


56 


289 


47 


96 


69 


112 


37 


49 


9 


166 


105 


76 


37 


283 


144 


32 


7 


54 


3 


4 


0 


35 


4 





Libraries served by 




Librarians 


Teacher- 

librarians 


Clerks only 


Full- 


Part- 


Full- 1 


Part- 


Full- 


Part- 


time 


time 


time 


time 


time 


time 


9 


25 


3 


5 


1 


2 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— ^ ^ 


— 


- — 


1 


— 


1 


12 


38 


3 


7 


1 


23 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


2 


— 


— 


— 


— 


2 


2 


— 


1 




1 


— 


5 


1 


— 


— 


1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


1 


— 


— 


1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


2 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


3 


1 


8 


3 


5 


— 


— 


1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


2 





— 


- — 


— 


— 


— 


49 


38 


13 


23 


8 


13 


1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


11 


— 


3 


— 


6 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


3 


1 


— 


7 


— 


1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


... 


— 


— 


— 


— - 


— 


— 


4 


— 


2 


1 


2 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— •- 


— 


— 


— 


8 


— 


16 


1 


— 


2 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 







— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


15 


— 


6 


— 


1 


— 


— 


— 


11 


— 


— 


... 








— 


— 


. . 


— 


2 


- — 


3 


12 


10 


2 


5 


1 


3 


2 


— 


— 


— 


- — 


— 


— 


1 


— 


— 


— 


1 


2 


— 


— 


1 


2 


— 


— 


20 


36 


4 


3 


3 


6 


1 


14 


— 


4 


— 


4 


21 


20 


6 


27 


— 


1 


— 


1 


— 


— 


3 


2 


— 


— 


1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 




— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— ^ 


2 


1 


1 



Libraries 

without 

personnel* 



147 



5 



34 

1 

16 

3 



26 

4 

1 

469 

1 

23 

6 

1 



17 

9 

23 
3 

6 

90 

1 

39 

24 
69 
33 

6 

33 

14 

69 

1 

2 



34 



Table III-8--Continued 

Personnel Serving Elementary School Libraries-1963-64 











Librariss 


served by 










Schools 

with 

libraries 


Librarians 


Teacher- 

librarians 


Clerks only 


Libraries 

without 

personnel* 


County 


Schools 


Full- 

time 


Part- 

time 


Full- 

time 


Part- 

time 


Full- 

time 


Part- 

time 


Solano 


54 


11 




1 


M 


VMM 


M •• M 


^ ^ 


10 


Sonoma 


77 


4 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


2 


2 


Stanislaus 


78 


10 


2 


— 


1 


1 


1 


— 


5 


Sutter 


25 


2 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


2 


Tehama 


23 


2 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


1 


Trinity 


16 


0 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Tulare 


98 


17 


— 


2 


— 


2 


— 


— 


13 


Tuolumne 


19 


1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


Ventura. 


99 


29 


2 


— 


— 


— 


1 


— 


1 


Yolo 


35 


2 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


— 


1 


Yuba- 


24 


8 


— 


3 


— 


— 


— 


1 


4 


Total - 


5, 150 


1,916 


145 


215 


58 


119 


34 


104 


1,230 


Percent among 
schools with 




















libraries — 


— 


100. 0 


7,6 


11.2 


3. 0 


6.2 


1.8 


5.4 


64. 0 


Percent among 
all schools 
reporting 














0-7 




24. 3 


(5,040) 


— 


38.0 


2.9 


4. 3 


1.2 


2.4 


2.2 



^'=This column includes libraries served only by volunteers and libraries in which full- 
time classroom teachers provide some services as an extra duty, as well as libraries 
without any designated personnel. 
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Table HI -9 



Library Personnel in Elementary School Libraries 
Which Met ALA Book Standards— 1964 



County 




Library personnel 


Elementary 

school 

libraries 

meeting 

standards 


Librarians 

or 

teacher- 

librarians 


Teachers, 
extra duty 


Clerks (only) 


Volunteers 

(only) 


Full 

time 


Part 

time 


Full 

time 


Part 

time 


Alameda 


62 


6 


1 


55 


0 


0 


0 


Contra Costa 


20 


4 


13 


1 


1 


0 


1 


Del Norte 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Humboldt 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Kern 


2 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Los Angeles 


23 


14 


3 


0 


4 


2 


0 


Marin 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Merced 


2 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Monterey 


2 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Napa 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Orange 


4 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Sacramento 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


San Bernardino 


2 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


San Diego 


3 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


San Joaquin 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


San Mateo 


7 


5 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Santa Clara 


7 


3 


3 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Stanislaus 


3 


1 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


144 


43 


25 


62 


8 


3 


3 


Percent 


— 


29.9 


1 17.4 


43. 0 


5.5 


2. 1 


2. 1 



Table IH-IO 



Number of Volumes in Elementary School Libraries 
Related to School Enrollment 







Aggregate 

holdings 


Number of library books 


Schools with 
libraries 


Enrollment 


Range 


Average 


1- 


99 


10, 141 


200- 4,956 


1,268 


8 


100- 


199 


106, 034 


5-13,338 


1,963 


54 


200- 


299 


258, 540 


150- 8,543 


2,248 


115 


300- 


499 


1,365,215 


100-11,016 


2,780 


491 


500- 


999 


3, 350, 659 


100-19,000 


3,111 


1,077 


o 

o 

o 


499 


472,773 


326-16,088 


2, 992 


158 


1,500-2, 


000 


50, 919 


1, 361-15,670 


3,917 


13 


All schools 


5, 614,281 


5-19,000 


2,930 


1, 916 
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Table IH-ll 



Magazine Titles in Elementary School Libraries— 1964 



County 


Number of 
K-6 schools 


Number of 
K-8 and 7-8 schools 


Schools meeting 
standard 


With 

library 


Meeting 
standard of 
25 titles 


With 

library 


Meeting 
standard of 
50 titles 


Totals 


Percent 


Alameda 


154 


8 


38 


0 


8 


4. 1 


Alpine 


0 


— 


0 


— 







Amador 


0 


— 


0 


— 


— 





Butte 


1 


0 


5 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Calaveras 


0 


— 


0 


— 





_ 


Colusa 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Contra Costa — 


95 


10 


23 


3 


13 


11. 0 


Del Norte 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0. 0 


El Dorado 


2 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Fresno 


9 


1 


14 


0 


1 


4. 3 


Glenn 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Humboldt 


1 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Imperial 


1 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Inyo 


0 


— 


0 


— 


— 


— 


Kern 


16 


2 


31 


1 


3 


6.4 


Kings 


0 


0 


5 


1 


1 


20. 0 


Lake 


0 


0 


3 


- 0 


0 


0. 0 


Lassen 


0 


— 


0 


— 








Los Angeles 


549 


5 


64 


6 


11 


1.8 


Madera 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Marin 


30 


0 


14 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Mariposa 


0 


— 


0 


— 


— — 


— — _ 


Mendocino 


5 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Merced 


5 


0 


8 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Modoc 


0 


— 


0 


— 


— — * 





Mono 


0 


— 


0 


— 


— — — 


— 


Monterey 


20 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Napa 


8 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Nevada 


0 


— 


0 


— 


~ 





Orange 


22 


0 


28 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Placer 


1 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Plumas 


0 


— 


0 


- — 


— 


— — « 


Riverside 


26 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Sacramento 


90 


0 


11 


0 


0 


0. 0 


San Benito 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0. 0 


San Bernardino-- 


47 


0 


9 


0 


0 


0. c 


San Diego 


31 


2 


16 


4 


6 


12. 8 


San Francisco -- 


68 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0. 0 


San Joaquin 


33 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0. 0 


San Luis Obispo- 


3 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0. 0 


San Mateo 


72 


2 


33 


4 


6 


5.7 


Santa Barbara 


33 


3 


4 


0 


3 


8. 1 


Santa Clara 


105 


0 


39 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Santa Cruz 


3 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Shasta 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Sierra 


0 


— 


0 


. « • 


. « ^ 


. . ^ 


Siskiyou 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Solano 


8 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0. 0 



Table in-11 — Continued 

Magazine Titles in Elementary School Libraries- -1964 



County 



Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 

All counties -- 



Nui 

K-6 


nber of 
schools 


Number of 
K-8 and 7-8 schools 


Schools meeting 
standard 


With 

library 


Meeting 
standard of 
25 titles 


With 

library 


Meeting 
standard of 
50 titles 


Totals 


Percent 


3 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0. 0 


3 


0 


7 


0 


0 


0. 0 




0 


2 


0 


0 


0. 0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0. 0 


0 


— 


0 


— 


» » — 




4 


0 


13 


0 


0 


0. 0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0. 0 


21 


2 


8 


0 


2 


6. 9 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0. 0 


3 


1 


5 


0 


1 


12. 5 


1,477 


36 


439 


19 1 


55 


2.9 




39 



Table ni-12 



Newspapers in Elementary School Libraries 



County 

Alameda 

Alj ine 

Amador 

Butte- 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino - 

San Diego 

San Francisco -- 

San J oaquin 

San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara- - 
Santa Clara - - 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter — 

Tehama 



Number 

of 

libraries 



Libraries meeting 
standard of three 



Number of 
subscriptions reported 



Number 



Percent Lowest Highest 



192 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

11-8 

4 

4 
23 

2 

5 
3 

47 

5 

3 

0 



7 

3 
0 

4 
11 

4 

10 

2 

2 



16 



0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 



613 


20 


2 


0 


44 


1 


0 


-- 


7 


0 


13 


1 


0 




0 




26 


6 


9 


1 


0 


-- 


20 


6 


3 


1 


0 


-- 


29 


1 


101 


10 


1 


1 


56 


1 


47 


13 


69 


6 


27 


4 


9 


1 


105 


6 


37 


2 


144 


5 



2 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 



8.3 



0.0 

0.0 

3.4 

25.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

14.9 

0.0 

0.0 

3.3 

0.0 

2.3 

0.0 

7.7 



23. 1 

11.1 

30.0 

33.3 

3.4 
9.9 

100.0 

1.8 

27.7 

8.7 

14.8 

11.1 

5.7 

5.4 

3.5 
28.6 

0.0 

0.0 

27.3 

25.0 
0.0 
0.0 

50.0 



0 



0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

6 

3 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 

7 

2 

1 

10 

0 

5 

0 

4 



8 

4 

7 

3 

4 

4 

3 
6 

8 
8 
6 

5 
5 

4 
3 

5 
2 

2 

8 

8 

1 

0 

3 



Table ni>12 — Continued 



Newspapers in Elementary School Libraries 



County 


Number 

of 

libraries 


Libraries meeting 
standard of three 


Number of 

subscriptions reported 


Number 


Percent 


Lowest 


Highest 


Trinity 


— 




— 


- 


- 


Tulare 


17 


2 


11.8 


0 


3 


Tuolumne 


1 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 


Ventura 


29 


3 


10.3 


0 


5 


Yolo 


2 


0 


0.0 


2 


2 


Yuba 


8 


0 


0.0 


0 


2 


Total 


1, 872 


126 


. . « 


0 


10 


Average 




— 


6.7 


- 


-- 



Table IH-13 

Audio-Visual Materials in 1,916 Elementary School Libraries 



Type of material 


Libraries having 
material 


Range 
of items 
owned 


Total 

items 

owned 


Average 

per 

library 


Number 


Percent 


Motion pictures — 


5 


0.3 


3-54 


106 


21 


Filmstrips 


263 


13.7 


1-1, 402 


30, 164 


115 


2” X 2" slides 


40 


2.1 


1-250 


2,486 


62 


Study prints 
(flat pictures) • — 


286 


14.9 


1-10, 315 


82,464 


288 


Tape recordings -- 


111 


5.8 


1-400 


1, 747 


16 


Record albums — 


373 


19.5 


1-1, 457 


33, 849 


91 


Transparencies — 


40 


2.1 


1-150 


1, 207 


30 
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Table III-14 

Professional Books in Elementary School Libraries 



Alameda 
Alpine 
Amador 
Butte 
Calaveras 
Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Del N orte 
El Dorado 
Fresno 
Glenn 
Humboldt 
Imperial 
Inyo 
Kem 
Kings 
Lake 
Lassen 
Lbs Angeles 
Madera 
Marin 
Mariposa 
Mendocino 
Merced 
Modoc 
Mono 
Monterey 
Napa 
N evada 
Orange 
Placer 
Plumas 
Rive rside 
Sacramento 
San Benito 
San Bernardino 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
San Joaquin 
San Luis Obispo- 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara -- 
Santa Clara 
Santa Cruz 
Shasta 
Sierra 
Siskiyou 
Solano 
Sonoma 
Stanislaus 



Number of books reported 1 Total 

' books, all 
schools 



11,063 



0 

100 

7,857 

300 

85 

370 

25 

135 

110 

2,017 

100 

550 




15 


9,132 


0 


0 


18 


789 


36 


255 


31 


409 


20 


510 


44 


397 


21 ' 


1,040 


17 


50 


10 


287 


3 


300 


50 


50 


28 


1,575 


38 


1,807 


8 


547 


28 


1,029 


22 


195 


40 


4, 194 


15 


561 


35 


5,017 


28 


194 


0 


0 


38 


150 


45 


496 


41 


165 


19 


190 









County 



Table in- 14— Continued 

Professional Books in Elementary School Libraries 



Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 

All counties 



Number 


Libraries meeting 
stfindard of 200 


of 

libraries 


Number 


Percent 


2 


0 


0. 0 


2 


1 


50. 0 


0 

17 


2 


11. 8 


1 


0 


0.0 


29 


1 


3.4 


2 


0 


0. 0 


8 


0 


0. 0 


1,916 


64 


3. 3 



Number of books reported 



Lowest 



15 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 



Highest 



15 

427 



Average 



15 

214 



311 

0 

200 

10 

100 



567 



36 

0 

14 

5 

40 



29 



43 



Total 
books > all 
schools 



30 

427 



613 

0 

418 

10 

320 



53,869 



1 
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Table m-15 



Expenditures for Library Books in Elementary School Districts- -1963 -64* 



County 


Books, 

capital 

outlay 


Books, 

other 


Total 


Averag 

daily 

attendance 


Expen- 

diture 

per 

pupil 


Alameda 


$ 78, 252 


$ 62, 670 


$ 140,922 


41,811 


$3. 37 


Alpine 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Amador 


0 


164 


164 


501 


. 33 


Butte ?- 


10,020 


10,456 


20,476 


11,831 


1. 73 


Calaveras 


130 


5 


135 


446 


. 30 


Colusa 


8 


492 


500 


710 


. 70 


Contra Costa 


22, 334 


87, 709 


no, 043 


44,886 


2. 45 


Del Norte 


682 


4, 348 


5, 030 


3, 153 


1. 60 


El Dorado 


3, 628 


13, 097 


16,725 


4,870 


3.43 


Fresno 


3,473 


14,709 


18, 182 


31, 170 


. 58 


Glenn 


0 


4,868 


4,868 


3,076 


1. 58 


Humboldt 


6, 027 


6, 698 


12,725 


14, 632 


.87 


Imperial 


235 


17,991 


18,226 


13,542 


1. 35 


Inyo 


2, 399 


1 , no 


3, 509 


1,923 


1. 82 


Kern 


44,447 


85, 744 


130, 191 


54, 068 


2.41 


Kings 


9, 005 


10,931 


19,936 


9,613 


2. 07 


Ld,ki0 — — — — — 


0 


473 


473 


996 


. 47 


Lassen 


0 


53 


53 


2,201 


. 02 


Los Angeles 


198,200 


195,852 


394, 052 


210,709 


i. 87 


Madera 


0 


12,862 


12,862 


7,733 


1. 66 


Marin 


69, 257 


24, 256 


93, 513 


23,928 


3. 91 


Mariposa 


— 


— 


— 




— 


Mendocino 


0 


11, 516 


11, 516 


4, 550 


2. 53 


Merced 


10,468 


34, 610 


45, 078 


18, 645 


2. 42 


Modoc 


132 


4, 333 


4,465 


1,362 


3. 28 


Mono 


0 


115 


115 


412 


.28 


Monterey 


10, 000 


36, 344 


46, 344 


27,724 


1. 67 


Napa 


0 


5,219 


5,219 


7, 366 


.71 


Nevada 


646 


2, 666 


3,312 


2, 556 


1. 30 


Orange 


179, 114 


195, 575 


374,689 


144, 138 


2. 60 


Placer 


0 


7, 500 


7, 500 


10,712 


. 70 


Plumas 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Riverside 


23, 184 


10, 252 


33,436 


12,823 


2. 61 


Sacramento 


2,731 


13,252 


15,98 


20,754 


.77 


San Benito 


0 


1, 037 


1,037 


2, 609 


.40 


San Bernardino -- 


55, 696 


62, 681 


118, 377 


68,718 


1. 72 


San Diego 


61,707 


48, 303 


110,010 


77,949 


1.41 


San Francisco — 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


San Joaquin 


346 


59, 129 


59,475 


18,924 


3. 14 


San Luis Obispo-- 


11,289 


10, 255 


21, 544 


12, 579 


1. 71 


San Mateo 


157,951 


53, 602 


211, 553 


70,926 


2. 98 


Santa Barbara — 


8,969 


49,706 


58, 675 


24, 626 


2. 38 


Santa Clara 


205, 118 


95, 863 


300,981 


125, 565 


2.40 


Santa Cruz 


11, 358 


17, 653 


29, on 


12, 368 


2. 35 


Shasta 


4,802 


10,451 


15,253 


12,013 


1. 27 


Sierra 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Siskiyou 


1,847 


5, 602 


7,449 


6, 146 


1. 21 


Solano 


4,728 


3,934 


8, 662 


10,030 


.86 


Sonoma 


2,839 


19, 183 


22, 022 


21, 130 


1. 04 


Stanislaus 


9, 339 


43, 946 


53, 285 


30,049 


1. 77 
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Table III- 15— Continued 



Expenditures for Library Books in Elementary School Districts- -1963 -64* 



County 


Books, 

capital 

outlay 


Books, 

other 


Total 


Average 

daily 

attendance 


Expen- 

diture 

per 

pupil 


Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 


$ 2,674 

4,936 
34 
7,877 
288 
56, 513 
3,966 
18,314 


$ 3, 605 

3,478 
169 
23, 204 
7,753 
39, 376 
8,463 
4, 681 


$ 6,279 

8,414 
203 

31,081 
8,041 
95, 889 
12,429 
22, 995 


6,789 

4,577 

1,388 

31,051 

2,654 

39,880 

5,489 

7,300 


$ .92 
1.84 
.15 
1.00 
3. 03 
2.40 
2.26 
3. 15 


All coTinties 


$1, 304,963 


$1,447,944 


$2,752,907 


1, 325,601 


$1.71 



»!«Does not include textbooks or library supplies and equipment. 
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Table IL'-8— Continued 



1 wTSonnel Serving Elementary School Libraries — 1963-64 











Libraries served by 










Schools 

with 

libraries 


Librarians 


Teacher- 

librarians 


Qerks only 


Libraries 

without 

personnel* 


County 


Schools 


Full- 

time 


Part- 

time 


Full- 

time 


Part- 

time 


Full- 

time 


Part- 

time 


Solano - 


54 


11 





1 














10 


Sonoma 


77 


4 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


2 


2 


Stanislaus - 


78 


10 


2 


— 


1 


1 


1 


— 


5 


Sutter 


25 


2 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


2 


Tehama 


23 


2 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


1 


Trinity 


16 


0 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Tulare 


98 


17 


— 


2 


— 


2 


— 


— 


13 


Tuolumne 


19 


1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


Ventura. - 


99 


29 


2 


— 


— 


— 


1 


— 


1 


Yolo 


35 


2 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


— 


1 


Yuba 


24 


8 


— 


3 


— 


— 


— 


1 


4 


Total 


5, 150 


1,916 


145 


215 


58 


119 


34 


104 


1,230 


Percent among 
schools with 




















libraries 


— 


100. 0 


7.6 


11.2 


3. 0 


6.2 


1.8 


5.4 


64. 0 


Percent among 
all schools 
reporting 














0.7 




24. 3 


(5, 040) 


— 


38. 0 


2. 9 


4. 3 


1.2 


2.4 


2. 2 



*This column includes libraries served only by volunteers and libraries in v/hich full- 
time classroom teachers provide some services as an extra duty, as well as libraries 
without any designated personnel. 




I 

-te- 
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Table m-9 



Library Personnel in Elementary School Libraries 
Which Met ALA Book Standards--! 964 



County 




Library personnel 


Elementary 

school 

libraries 

meeting 

standards 


Librarians 

or 

teacher- 

librarians 


Teachers, 
extra duty 


Clerks (only) 


Volunteers 

(only) 


Full 

time 


Part 

time 


Full 

time 


Part 

time 


Alameda — — -- 


62 


6 


1 


55 


0 


0 


0 


Contra Costa - - 


20 


4 


13 


1 


1 


0 


1 


Del Norte 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Humboldt -- — 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Kern 


2 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Los Angeles — - 


23 


14 


3 


0 


4 


2 


0 


Marin 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Merced — 


2 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Monterey - 


2 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Napa 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Orange 


4 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

o 


Sacramento - 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




San Bernardino 


2 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


San Diego - -- - 


3 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

r\ 


San Joaquin 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

r\ 


San Mateo-- -- 


7 


5 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Santa Clara - 


7 


3 


3 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Stanislaus 


3 


1 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


144 


43 


25 


62 


8 


3 


3 


Percent 


— 


29.9 


1 17.4 


43. 0 


5. 5 


2. 1 


2. 1 



^ i 



er|c 
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Table IH-IO 

Number of Volumes in Elementary School Libraries 
Related to School Enrollment 





Aggregate 

holdings 


Number of library books 


Schools with 
libraries 


Enrollment 


Range 


Average 


1- 99 


10, 141 


200- 4,956 


1,268 


8 


100- 199 


106, 034 


5-13, 338 


1,963 


54 


200- 299 


258, 540 


150- 8,543 


2,248 


115 


300- 499 


1, 365, 215 


100-11, 016 


2,780 


491 


500- 999 


3, 350, 659 


100-19, 000 


3, 111 


1, 077 


1, 000-1,499 


472,773 


326-16, 088 


2,992 


158 


1, 500-2, 000 


50, 919 


1, 361-15, 670 


3,917 


13 


All schools 


5,614,281 


5-19,000 


2,930 


1,916 



o 
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Table IH-ll 



Magazine Titles in Elementary School Libraries — 1964 



County 


Number of 
K-6 schools 


Number of 
K-8 and 7-8 schools 


Schools meeting 
standard 


With 

library 


Meeting 
standard of 
25 titles 


With 

library 


Meeting 
standard of 
50 titles 


Totals 


Percent 


Alameda 


154 


8 


38 


0 


8 


4. 1 


Alpine 


0 


— 


0 


— 


— 


— 


Amador 


0 


— 


0 


— 


— 


— 


Butte 


1 


0 


5 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Calaveras 


0 


— 


0 


— 


— 





Colusa 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Contra Costa — 


95 


10 


23 


3 


13 


11. 0 


Del Norte 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0. 0 


El Dorado 


2 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Fresno 


9 


1 


14 


0 


1 


4. 3 


Glenn 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Humboldt 


1 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Imperial 


1 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Inyo 


0 


— 


0 


— 


— 


— 


Kern 


16 


2 


31 ^ 


1 


3 


6.4 


Kings 


0 


0 


5 


1 


1 


20. 0 


Lake 


0 


0 


3 


- 0 


0 


0. 0 


Lassen 


0 


— 


0 


— 


— 


— 


Los Angeles 


549 


5 


64 


6 


11 


1.8 


Madera 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Marin 


30 


0 


14 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Mariposa 


0 


— 


0 


— 


— 


— 


Mendocino 


5 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Merced 


5 


0 


8 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Modoc- 


0 


— 


0 


— 


— 


— 


Mono 


0 


— 


0 


— 


— 


— 


Monterey 


20 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Napa 


8 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Nevada 


0 


— 


0 


— 


— 


— 


Orange 


22 


0 


28 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Placer 


1 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Plumas 


0 


— 


0 


— 


— 


— 


Riverside 


26 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Sacramento 


90 


0 


11 


0 


0 


0. 0 


San Benito 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0. 0 


San Bernardino-- 


47 


0 


9 


0 


0 


0. 0 


San Diego 


31 


2 


16 


4 


6 


12. 8 


San Francisco -- 


68 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0. 0 


San Joaquin 


33 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0. 0 


San Luis Obispo- 


3 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0. 0 


San Mateo 


72 


2 


33 


4 


6 


5.7 


Santa Barbara — 


33 


3 


4 


0 


3 


8. 1 


Santa Clara 


105 


0 


39 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Santa Cruz 


3 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Shasta 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Sierra 


0 


— 


0 


— 


- . - 





Siskiyou 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0.0 


Solano 


8 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0. 0 




Table in-11 — Continued 



Magazine Titles in Elementary School Libraries— 1964 





Number of 
K-6 schools 


Number of 
K-8 and 7-8 schools 


Schools meeting 
standard 


County 


With 

library 


Meeting 
standard of 
25 titles 


With 

library 


Meeting 
standard of 
50 titles 


Totals 


Percent 


Sonoma 


3 


0 


1 


0 


0 

0 


0. 0 

0. 0 

0. 0 

0. 0 


Stanislaus 


3 


0 


7 


\J 

0 


Sutter 




0 


2 


0 


0 

0 


Tehama 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Trinity 


0 


— 


0 




\J 


Tulare 


4 


0 


13 


0 


0 


0 0 


Tuolumne 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0. 0 
6 9 


Ventura 


21 


2 


- 8 


0 


\J 

2 


Yolo 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0. 0 


Yuba 


3 


1 


5 


0 


1 


12. 5 


All counties -- 


1,477 


36 


439 


19 


55 


2.9 



Table HI-12 



Newspapers in Elementary School Libraries 



, I 




County 

Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte*- 

Calaveras — 

Colusa 

Contra Costa- 

Del Norte 

El Dorado — 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo- 
Kern 
Kings 
Lake 
Lassen 
Los Angeles 
Madera- 
Marin 
Mariposa 
Mendocino 
Merced- 
Modoc- 
Mono- 
Monterey 
Napa 
Nevada 
Orange 
Placer 
Plumas- 
Riverside- 
Sac r ament o 
San Benito 

San Bernardino 

San Diego- 
San Francisco - 
San Joaquin 
San Luis Obispo — 
San Mateo 
Santa Barbara- 
Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 



Number 

of 


Libraries meeting 
standard of three 


— 

libraries 


Number 


Percent 


192 


16 


8.3 


0 


-- 


— 


0 




— 


6 


0 


0.0 


0 







2 


0 


0.0 


11-8 


4 


3.4 


4 


1 


25.0 


4 


0 


0.0 


23 


0 


0.0 


2 


0 


0.0 


5 


0 


0.0 


3 


0 


0.0 


47 


7 


14.9 


5 


0 


0.0 


■ 3 


0 


0.0 


0 




— 


613 


20 


3.3 


2 


0 


0.0 


44 


1 


2.3 


0 




— 


7 


0 


0.0 


13 


1 


7.7 


0 




— 


0 




— 


26 


6 


23. 1 


9 


1 


11. 1 


0 




— 


20 


6 


30.0 


3 


1 


33.3 


0 




— 


29 


1 


3.4 


101 


10 


9.9 


1 


1 


100.0 


56 


1 


1.8 


47 


13 


27.7 


69 


6 


8.7 


27 


4 


14. 8 


9 


1 


11. 1 


105 


6 


5.7 


37 


2 


5.4 


144 


5 


3.5 


7 


2 


28.6 


3 


0 


0.0 


0 




— 


4 


0 


0.0 


11 


3 


27.3 


4 


1 


25.0 


10 


0 


0.0 


2 


0 


0.0 


2 


1 


50.0 



Number of 
subscriptions reported 



Highest 
7 



[>CO I '^’^COCDCOOOCDlOlO’^COlOCN I (NOOCO^OCO 
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Table ni-12 -- Continued 
Newspapers in Elementary School Libraries 



County 


Number 

of 

libraries 


Libraries meeting 
standard of three 


Number of 

subscriptions reported 


Number 


Percent 


Lowest 


Highest 


.Trinity 


— 




— 


- 


- 


Tulare 


17 


2 


11.8 


0 


3 


Tuolumne 


1 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 


Ventura 


29 


3 


10.3 


0 


5 


Yolo 


2 


0 


0.0 


2 


2 


Yuba 


8 


0 


0.0 


0 


2 


Total 


1, 872 


126 





0 


10 


Average 




— 


6.7 


- 


-- 



er|c 
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Table m-13 

Audio-Visual Materials in 1,916 Elementary School Libraries 



Type of material 


Libraries having 
material 


Range 
of items 
owned 


Total 

items 

owned 


Average 

per 

library 


Number 


Percent 


Motion pictures — 


5 


0.3 


3-54 


106 


21 


Filmstrips 


263 


13.7 


1-1,402 


30, 164 


115 


2” X 2" slides 


40 


2.1 


1-250 


2,486 


62 


Study prints 
(flat pictures) ■ — 


286 


14.9 


1-10, 315 


82, 464 


288 


Tape recordings -- 


111 


5. 8 


1-400 


1, 747 


16 


Record albums — 


373 


19.5 


1-1,457 


33, 849 


91 


Transparencies — 


40 


2.1 


1-150 


1, 207 


30 
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Table III-14 

Professional Books in Elementary School Libraries 



County 

Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa- 
Nevada- 
Orange 
Placer 
Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino -- 

San Diego 

San Francisco — 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo- - 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara — 
Santa Clara- 
Santa Cruz 
Shasta 
Sierra 
Siskiyou- 
Solano 
Sonoma 
Stanislaus 



Number 
of 

libraries 



Libraries meeting 
standard of 200 



Number Percent 



19 



9.9 



0 . 0 



Number of books reported Total 



)west 


Highest 


Average 


schools 


0 


567 


58 


11, 063 


0 


0 


0 


0 


50 


50 


50 


100 


0 


252 


67 


7,857 


0 


200 


75 


300 


0 


75 


21 


85 


0 


39 


16 


370 


0 


25 


13 


25 


0 


100 


27 


135 


0 


60 


37 


110 


0 


545 


43 


1 2,017 


0 


100 


20 


100 


200 


350 


183 


550 


0 


400 


15 


9,132 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


120 


18 


789 


0 


100 


36 


255 


0 


150 


31 


409 



150 

200 

300 

50 



150 

200 

100 

100 



510 

397 

1,040 

50 



150 

496 

165 

190 
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Table in-14— Continued 

Professional Books in Elementary School Libraries 

Number of books reported 



County 



Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 

All counties 



Number 


Libraries meeting 
standard of 200 


of 

libraries 


Number 


Percent 


2 


0 


0. 0 


2 


1 


50. 0 


0 

17 


2 


11.8 


1 


0 


0. 0 


29 


1 


3.4 


2 


0 


0. 0 


8 


0 


0. 0 


1,916 


64 


3. 3 



Lowest 

15 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



Highest Average 

15 
427 



311 

0 

200 

10 

100 

567 



36 

0 

14 

5 

40 

29 



Total 
books, all 
schools 



613 

0 

418 

10 

320 

53,869 
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Table III-15 



Expenditures for Library Books in Elementary School Districts--1963-64* 



County 


Books, 

capital 

outlay 


Books, 

other 


Total 


Average 

daily 

attendance 


Expen- 

diture 

per 

pupil 


Alameda 


$ 78, 252 


$ 62, 670 


$ 140, 922 


41,811 


$3. 37 


Alpine 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Amador 


0 


164 


164 


501 


. 33 


Butte 


10, 020 


10,456 


20,476 


11,831 


1.73 


Calaveras 


130 


5 


135 


446 


. 30 


Colusa 


8 


492 


500 


710 


.70 


Contra Costa 


22, 334 


87,709 


110, 043 


44,886 


2.45 


Del Norte 


682 


4, 348 


5, 030 


3,153 


1. 60 


El Dorado 


3, 628 


13, 097 


16,725 


4, 870 


3.43 


Fresno 


3,473 


14,709 


18, 182 


31,170 


. 58 


Glenn 


0 


4,868 


4,868 


3, 076 


1. 58 


Humboldt 


6, 027 


6, 698 


12,725 


14, 632 


.87 


Imperial 


235 


17,991 


18,226 


13, 542 


1. 35 


Inyo 


2, 399 


1, 110 


3, 509 


1, 923 


1.82 


Kern 


44, 447 


85,744 


130, 191 


54, 068 


2.41 


Kings 


9, 005 


10, 931 


19, 936 


9, 613 


2. 07 


Lake 


0 


473 


473 


996 


.47 


Lassen 


0 


53 


53 


2,201 


. 02 


Los Angeles 


198,200 


195, 852 


394, 052 


210,709 


1. 87 


Madera 


0 


12,862 


12, 862 


7,733 


1. 66 


Marin 


69, 257 


24,256 


93, 513 


23, 928 


3. 91 


Mariposa 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Mendocino 


0 


11, 516 


11, 516 


4, 550 


2. 53 


Merced 


10,468 


34, 610 


45, 078 


18, 645 


2. 42 


Modoc 


132 


4, 333 


4, 465 


1, 362 


3.28 


Mono 


0 


115 


115 


412 


.28 


Monterey 


10, 000 


36, 344 


46, 344 


27,724 


1. 67 


Napa 


0 


5,219 


5,219 


7, 366 


.71 


Nevada 


646 


2, 666 


3,312 


2, 556 


1. oO 


Orange 


179, 114 


195, 575 


374, 689 


144, 138 


2. 60 


Placer 


0 


7, 500 


7, 500 


10,712 


.70 


Plumas 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Riverside 


23, 184 


10,252 


33, 436 


12,823 


2. 61 


Sacramento 


2,731 


13,252 


15, 98 


20,754 


.77 


San Benito 


0 


1, 037 


1, 037 


2, 609 


.40 


San Bernardino -- 


55, 696 


62, 681 


118, 377 


68,718 


1. 72 


San Diego 


61,707 


48, 303 


110, 010 


77, 949 


1.41 


San Francisco — 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


San Joaquin 


346 


59, 129 


59,475 


18, 924 


3. 14 


San Luis Obispo-- 


11,289 


10,255 


21, 544 


12, 579 


1. 71 


San Mateo 


157, 951 


53, 602 


211, 553 


70, 926 


2. 98 


Santa Barbara — 


8, 969 


49,706 


58, 675 


24, 626 


2. 38 


Santa Clara 


205, 118 


95,863 


300, 981 


125, 565 


2. 40 


Santa Cruz 


11, 358 


17, 653 


29, Oil 


12, 368 


2. 35 


Shasta 


4, 802 


10,451 


15,253 


12, 013 


1.27 


Sierra 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Siskiyou 


1,847 


5, 602 


7,449 


6, 146 


1.21 


Solano 


4,728 


3, 934 


8, 662 


10, 030 


. 86 


Sonoma 


2,839 


19, 183 


22, 022 


21, 130 


1. 04 


Stanislaus 


9, 339 


43, 946 


53, 285 


30, 049 


1. 77 
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Table III- 15— Continued 

Expenditures for Library Books in Elementary School Districts— 1963-64* 



County 


Books, 

capital 

outlay 


Books, 

other 


Total 


Average 

daily 

attendance 


Expen- 

diture 

per 

pupil 


Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 


$ 2,674 

4,936 
34 
7,877 
288 
56, 513 
3,966 
18, 314 


$ 3, 605 

3,478 
169 
23, 204 
7,753 
39, 376 
8,463 
4, 681 


$ 6,279 

8,414 
203 

31, 081 
8,041 
95, 889 
12, 429 
22, 995 


6,789 
4, 577 

1, 388 
31, 051 

2, 654 
39,880 

5,489 
7, 300 


$ .92 

1. 84 
. 15 

1. 00 
3. 03 

2. 40 
2. 26 

3. 15 


All counties 


$1,304,963 


$1,447,944 


$2, 752, 907 


1, 325, 601 


$1.71 



❖Does not include textbooks or library supplies and equipment. 







Caroline Davit Intermediate School 



Oak Grove Elementary School Diftrict 
Photo by Rondal Partridge 







IV 

High School Libraries in California 

According to standards established by the American Association of School 
Librarians, every school having an enroUment of 20C students or more should 
have a school library. On the high school level, J Califoima r^s 
this regard, since 98. 1 percent of its high schools •‘*7® f ^ in 

slishUv above the national average of 97. 4 percent. In 1964 soine 1. 285, 671 
Cafifomia high school students (99. 4 percent of the 
ment) attended schools which had a library of some l^d. Of the ?*®*® ^ 
junior high schools, all but 10 (2.8 percent) had a 

Of the state's 641 other high schools, only 9 (1.4 percent) did not have a 
school library in 1963-64. 

Staff for High School Libraries 

Provision of a library within the school is not enough. That there is a 
collection of books and other instructional materials hwsed ^ 

the buUding does not ensure that they will be used effertively in the 
tion^ program. Specialists in the field of instructional 
to sdlert ^d organize materials and to make them available; to _ 

guide, and stimulate students to use library res^rces wem 

lively; to work with teachers as resource consultants; and to serve as mem- 
bers of curriculum development committees. 

The American Association of School Librarians recommends that one pro- 
fessional librarian be employed for every 300 students or major fra<toon 
thereof up to an enrollment of 900 students, _^th an 
every 400 students beyond that number. U the head ^^ranra is ^ 
for audio-visual materials as weU as for books, the number of librarians 

should be increased proportionat^y. ^ 

Table IV-1 shows that only 68. 5 percent of Cal«ornU's high schocAs ^ 
served by school librarians on either a or part-time bwi^ Strtis- 

tics published by the U.S. Office of E^wtion in 
country as a whole. 92.6 percent of the high schools had librarians. 



^In California, Section 5553 of the Education Code designates Ugh schools 
s fwr-^S Ugh schools, junior Ugh schools, seUor Ugh schools, continu- 
tionhigh schools, and evening high schools. 

^ Standards for School Library PrograriM. Prepared by the America 
kss oclation of School Libra rians. OUcago; American Library Association, 

960, p. 54. 
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Table IV-1 



High Schools Served by Credentialed Librarians 







Schools served by credentialed librarians 




Schools 


Number 


Percent 


Junior high 
schools- — — — - 


360 


251 


69.7 


High schools 


641 


408 


63.6 


Total schools — 


1,001 


659 


65.8 



An additional 26. 3 percent of high school libraries in California were 
served by teacher -librarians who worked either full time or part time. 

Another 5. 1 percent of the high schools were served only by library clerks, i 

and 0. 9 percent of the libraries were without paid personnel of any kind. j 

These data are contained in Table P/-2 (page 53). 

Table IV-3 (page 55) shows that 63 percent of school libraries employing 
full-time credentialed library personnel also employed clerical help. 

In reading Table IV -4 (page 57), which shows by county the nuinber of 
junior high schools and high schools served by credentialed librarians, one 
notes that in 16 counties not one of the high schools had a credentialed 
librarian. In only four counties — El Dorado, San Benito, Santa Clara, and 
Santa Cruz — did all high schools have credentialed librarians. 



Materials for High School Libraries 

It is generally acknowledged that books are the most necessary resource 
of a school library and that no well-selected book collection is ever too large 
for today's high school students. Other important resources are periodicals 
and audio-visual materials. 



Books 

National standards require that in schools serving 200 to 999 students, a 
minimum library book collection of 6, 000 to 10,000 books should be available. 
Schools serving 1,000 or more students should have a minimum of ten library 
books per student. These standards require materials in sufficient quan- 
tity so that three aspects of a functional library program may be realized: 
good service to teachers and students, ready accessibility of materials, and 
availability of materials on a wide range of subjects and in many forms of 
expression. 












In 26 counties in California in 1964« one j or more high schools met the 
standards of the American Library Association for size of book collection. 

In 32 other counties no high school libraries met the standards. 

Tables IV-5 (page 59) and IV-6 (page 60) show data for counties maintain- 
ing junior high schools and senior high schools. ALA standards require 
that 6, 000 volumes shotild be the minimum number in any school library. 
Junior high schools in only ten of the 28 counties with jimior high schools 
averaged above the minimum 6,000 volumes, despite the fact that the state- 
wide average for junior high schools was slightly above standard. 

Table IV-7 (page 62) shows that only a small percent of the junior high 
schools achieved the minimum ratio of ten books per student. Of the 16 
libraries meeting standards, nine were in two counties. Datr\ on the number 
of books per student in high school libraries are given in Table IV-8 (page 63). 



Periodicals 

Magazines and newspapers are needed in the school library, for they fre- 
quently contain materisd not available elsewhere and are primary sources of 
information about current affairs. Today, more than ever before, students 
need to become familiar with a number of good magazines. Therefore, the 
collection of newspapers and magazines should be large enough to cover the 
scope of information needed by students to pursue their studies and special 
interests. 

Magazines. ALA standards require at least 70 titles for junior high school 
libraries and at least 120 titles for high school libraries. In addition, these 
standards call for at least five titles of professional magazines devoted to 
librarianship and instructional materials. 

The high school library should have a general index for periodicals. 
Libraries in vocational, technical, or other special schools have a periodical 
index covering the contents of magazines in special fields. 

Table IV-9 (page 65) shows data on magazines in jimior high school 
libraries; Table IV-10 (page 66) gives similar data for high schools. 

Newspapers. The number of newspapers needed in a high school library 
collection is determined by the demand for them created by teachers and 
students. The American Library Association recommends a minimum news- 
paper collection of three to six titles covering local, state, natiomd, and 
international news. A newspaper index is needed v/hen extensive use is made 
of information found in newspapers. 

Table IV- 11 (page 68) contains data on newspaper holdings of junior high 
school libraries. Data in Table IV-12 (page 69) shows that high school 
libraries generally exceeded ALA standards for newspapers. 



mmm 
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Audio-Visual Materials 

Films and filmstrips from the school's own collection or from a school 
district or regional depository shoiild be made available when needed. Also 
needed are disc and tape recordings for music, drama, poetry, history, 
social science, and language instruction. An extensive collection of pictures, 
slides, study prints, and realia should also be provided. 

In 1964 only 35. 7 percent of California high school libraries had audio- 
visual materials in their collections. In many cases there materials consisted 
of only a few items. Nationwide, 62. 7 percent of high school libraries had 
audio-visual materials. 

Tables IV-13 (page 71) and IV-14 (page 72) give information on jmiior high 
school and high school libraries that served as instructional materials centers. 
Although the concept of such centers has been rapidly gaining in popularity, 
few of the libraries surveyed were equipped to assume lull responsibility for 
audio-visual services. 

Tables IV-15 (page 73) and IV-16 (page 74) list types of audio-visual mate- 
rials used in junior high school and high school libraries in California. Study 
prints, filmstrips, and record albums were the most commonly used items. 



Professional Materials 

Some professional materials should be housed within each school. For a 
school with 200 or more students, AliA standards require a basic book 
collection of 200-1,000 titles; at least 25-50 professional magazine titles; 
pamphlets, curriculum guides, resource units, and other professional mate- 
rials as needed. According to Table IV-17 (page 75) and Table IV-18 (page 
76), high school libraries in California had very few and vexy small collections 
of professional materials. 



Annual Esqpenditures for High School Libraries 

ALA standards for annual appropriations require amounts necessary for 
maintenance of collections of functional materisds to support an effective 
program of library service for students and teachers. Recommended amounts 
also allow for the purchase of enough duplicate materials to meet the needs of 
students. The amounts recommended pertain only to those school libraries 
where collections meet the standards previously noted. 

ALA standards require that: 

• In schools having 200-249 students, at least $1,000— $1, 500 be spent 
for books each year; and in schools having 250 or more students, at 
least $4-$6 per student each year 



o 
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• Additional funds be avaUable for encyclopedias and 

aries; for magazines, newspapers, and pamphlets; for rebinding, an 

for supplies 

• Libraries in vocational, technical, and other schools having specialized 
curriculums have an augmented budget when needed 

• The annual budget for the acquisition of aucfio-^sual 

sive of equipment, should be not less than 1 percem o, vhe .ot»i 
tion cost per pupil (from $2-$4 per student, at present) 

• The nurchase of supplementary materials for classroom use should not 
replace or reduce the expenditures for school library materials 

• Minimum annual expenditures for the P*^*es8ional collection sto^ 
ranee from $200-$800, depwjding upon the size and ne^s of the faralty 
and^the availability of other professional materials in the community 

To bring book coUections up to a minimum of ten books j»r ** 

required by national standards, high school l*r»ies to C^ifor^^^^^ 

•V Jl /1 A ni 7 Q34 volumes. At a cost conservatively estimated at per wok, 
more than $30 million would have been required to erase this book defici m 

May, 1964. 

TK shows that expenditures for library books for California high 
8ch^ls“t^fdf^ $3.26^ mo-61 to $4.18 to"^1964-65. per unit of average 
d^W att^^ce Fibres include expenditures for library and 

txJ^s from current mi capital outtay but ^d Hbr^J^' 

supplementary textbooks, periodicals, magazmes, 

and tostructimal supplies. These figures weire compiled by the Bureau of 
“h<S ^^X™ts and Reports from annual financial reports supplied 

by school districts. 

TnM^k TV- 19 (pai;e 78) was compiled from answers to high school (^estioi^ 
nairetus^ to &dy. Althou|k 

tures of at least $4 to $6 per student for books only, plus . 

reference books, periodicals, and supplies. Table IV-19 shows that m m jst 
ro«^«es the average expenditure for aU library purposes was below 
Xm“m aLo^riecI^^ for books. Only four counties averaged more 
84 ner studoit to junior high schools; 21 counties averaged more than 
$Wr ^Se^ThTtog” Thools for aU library purposes. “verjd c^s 
toe^elatively high Iverage expenditure per student can probably be attributed 

to the establishment of new libraries. 



Nighttime Services of High School Libraries 

A trend toward opening school libraries at night is emerging in C^lfomia. 

Eighty junior high schools and high schools -- about ® ^ 1963-64. 

schools — were regularly extending night tuA^niffht library ser- 

An additional 72 schools, or about 7 percent, mdicated that night library 

vice was under consideration. 
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In some communities nighttime service in school libraries has been initi- 
ated at the request of these in charge of public libraries. For public library 
officials « especially those in urban areas, have recently become concerned 
about the overwhelming numbers of students coming to these libraries at 
night to find materials, services, and study facilities. Many public libraries 
have asked schools to share this load by extending school library hours and 
services. In other communities evenixig school library service has been 
started because of a lack of public libraries for students to use. 

Night service has also been emphasized in special schcol programs for 
disadvantaged students. Several school libraries operated their night service 
in connection with pilot programs in compensatory education. 

In 1963-64 more than 5, 000 students were being served at night each week 
by public school libraries. These libraries reported an average of 28 student 
users a night; individual libraries, 2 to 180 per night. 

Principals and librarians were asked to evaluate the overall success of 
night library service in their schools. They provided the following ratings: 

Ratings Percent 



Excellent 


19 


Good 


36 


Pair 


29 


Poor 


16 



School library service at night has not been successfhl in many schools. 
Of those high schools not now maintaining service at night, 82 reported that 
the plan had been tried in the past but had been discontinued. Reasons given 
for discontinuing the program were the following: 



Reasons Percent 

Insufficient use by students 71 

Lack of fimds for personnel 1 5 

Lack of personnel 8 

Inadequate library materials 3 

Discipline problems 3 



Many schools that had never tried night library service indicated that inade- 
quate libraries or a high proportion of students transported by bus made night 
service impractical. 



o 
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Table IV-2 

Personnel Serving High School Libraries 



County 



Alameda 

Alpine — 

Amador — 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Dd Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

jnyo 

Kem 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer — 

Plumas 

Riverside — 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino *■- 

San Diego 

San Francisco — 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo- - 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara — 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 



Number 
of high 
schools’** 




Libraries served by 


Libraries 

without 

personnel 


Schools 


Librarians 


Teacher- 

librarians 


Clerks only 


with 

libraries 


Full Part 
time time 


Full Part 
time time 


Full Part 
time time 


51 

0 


50 


43 


7 


— — 


— 


3 

9 


2 

9 


4 


1 

3 1 

«... 9 


1 

1 


— 


2 

5 


£ 

5 


1 


2 


1 


1 


32 

1 


32 

1 


23 


8 — 

1 — 


1 


... 


3 

37 


3 

37 


2 1 
12 


14 9 


2 — 


... 


5 


5 


1 


2 


1 


1 


9 


9 


2 


4 1 


1 1 


— 


7 


7 


2 


1 3 

... 1 


1 


— 


5 

19 

4 


1 

15 

4 


1 1 1 
1 1 1 
1 1 1 

1 O CO 

1 

1 


6 2 


1 

1 


1 


5 

4 


5 

4 


1 


1 4 

2 


1 


M M 


268 


266 


235 


30 — 


1 


... 


2 

8 


2 

8 


1 

7 


1 

1 


... . . «• 


... 


1 

11 


1 

10 


- - - - - - 


1 

1 7 


1 


1 


8 

o 


8 

O 


2 1 


2 2 
1 


1 


1 


A 

2 


A 

2 




2 


- — - - - — 




15 


15 


8 1 


5 1 


— 




6 


6 


2 


2 1 


1 


... 


2 


1 


... - - - 


— 


1 


... 


46 


45 


34 


11 — 


--- 




6 


6 


2 1 


1 2 


--- 


... 


4 


4 


1 


— — 


3 


... 


30 


29 


15 1 


6 5 


1 1 


— 


41 


41 


27 


3 1 


... ... 


... 


1 


1 


1 


— — 


... -- - 


... 


42 


41 


28 


8 1 


4 2 


— 


69 


68 


37 


21 8 


2 


... 


25 


25 


23 


2 


... ... 


... 


16 


16 


10 


2 3 


1 


... 


9 


9 


5 


2 1 


— — . 


1 


21 


21 


19 


2 


... ... 


... 


14 


13 


9 


3 1 


... ... 


... 


38 


38 


36 1 


1 — 


... ... 


... 


6 


6 


6 





... -- - 


... 


5 


5 


1 2 


1 1 





... 


3 


2 


— - . ... 


— < 


■ ... ... 


1 


10 


10 





2 7 





1 


11 


10 


8 --- 


2 — 


1 


... 
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Table IV-2— C5ontlnued 
Personnel Serving High School Libraries 



County 


Number 
of high 
schocds* 


Schools 

with 

libraries 


Libraries served by 


Libraries 

without 

personnel 


Librarians 


Teacher- 

librarians 


Clerks only 


Full 

time 


Part 

time 


Full 

time 


Part 

time 


Full 

time 


Part 

time 


Sonoma — 


15 


15 


7 




2 


4 


2 


• • 




Stanislaus 


10 


10 


3 


--- 


3 


3 


1 






Sutter 


4 


4 


1 


- -- 


--- 


1 


1 


— — • 


1 


Tehama^ 


3 


3 


— 


— 


1 


2 


— - 


- — - 




Trinity 


2 


2 


— 


— 


— 


2 


- - - 


• — - 




Tulare 


14 


13 


5 


- -- 


3 


4 


1 


•• • 


• • •• 


Tuolumne 


2 


2 


— 


— 


1 


1 


- -- 


- — - 




Ventura — 


18 


17 


12 


--- 


2 


— 


1 


2 


--- 


Yolo 


3 


8 


4 


- — 


1 


2 


... 


1 


--- 


Yuba 


2 


2 


1 


— - - 


— — — 


1 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Total — 


1,001 


978 


650 


9 


164 


99 


34 


17 


9 


Percent 


100. 0 




64.9 


0.9 


16.4 


9.9 


3.4 


1.7 


0.9 



x^High schools is used in the legal sense here (Education Code Section 5553) to include 
junior high schools^ senior high schools, and four-year high schools. 
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Tablt !V-3 -- GohKM»m«4 

Hlfh SeheoU Zmf loylAf GUrkt in <elio#l Uliraritt 
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i^«A-«o«i***vn*4tf>r-c4' i.-«ior«^i • i.-«ioi ' 

• m* -* • i 1 1 i 1 1 i 


£ 4i 
** X b 

• IZ 

5i“ 


t • 1 % mm % mm mm % I«-4IVN|| 1 

III II lllll lllll 


•1 

^ u 


• i«-ii iiHi 1 1 1 i«-si 1 1 1 1 1 

• 1 II III iiii iiiiiii 1 


S5 

1'.: 

mm 

m 61 

II 


iiiif^iiitlOi^iiiiiiiiiiitiii 


1 

1 ** S 

• c e 

«'2 6‘ 
to 


r<« foior4<-* ’■* 


• . 
tl 

i» 


¥tm w*w**^w* *-< ^ 


County 


Plumas 

Riverside — 

Sacramento 

San Benito - 

San Bernardino — 
San Diego---'*---- 

San Francisco 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo -- 

San Mateo 

Same Barbara 

Santa Clara 

Santa Crux 

Shasta- 

Sierra — 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama - — 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne--- 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 





iNumber of clerks is stated in terms of full-time equivalents. 
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Table IV-4 



High Schools and Junior High Schools ^rved 
by Credentialed Librarians— 1964* 



High schools 



County 

Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa*' — 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

I^e 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Men^cino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito- 

San Bernardino- - 

San Diego 

San Francisco — 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo - 

San Mateo - 

Santa Barbara — * 

Santr. Clara 

Santa Crux 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 



Number of 

schools 

29 
0 

3 
7 
2 

4 
21 

1 

3 

22 

5 
7 
7 
5 

18 

4 

5 

4 

133 
2 

7 
1 

11 

8 
2 
2 
8 

3 
1 

29 

6 

4 
17 
21 

1 

20 
39 
10 
11 
8 

21 
8 

29 

4 

5 
3 

10 
7 



Schools served 
by credentialed 
librarians 



Junior high schools 



T 



27 

0 

4 

0 

0 

15 

0 

3 

9 

1 

1 

2 

0 

9 

3 

0 

1 

119 

1 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

5 
1 
0 

24 

3 
1 
9 

16 

1 

12 

24 

9 

6 

4 
19 

7 

29 

4 

3 
0 
0 

4 



Number of 
schools 



22 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

11 

0 

0 

15 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

135 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

3 

1 

17 

0 

0 

13 

20 

0 

22 

30 

15 

5 
1 
0 

6 
9 
2 
0 
0 
0 
4 



Schools served 
by credentialed 
librarians 



16 



1 

8 



3 

1 



116 

1 



4 

1 

0 

10 



7 

11 

14 

13 

14 
4 

1 

2 

8 
2 
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Tabic IV-4— Continued 

Hig4«Schools and Junior High Schools Served 
by Credentialed Librarians— 1064''' 





High Schools 


Junior high schools 


County 


Number of 
schools 


Schools served 
by credentialed 
librarians 


Number of 
schools 


Schools served 
by credentialed 
librarians 


Sonoma — 


9 


2 


6 


5 


Stanislaus 


10 


3 


0 




Sutter 


4 


1 


0 




Tehama 


3 


0 


0 


• • 


Trinity 


2 


0 


0 


• • 


Tulare 


13 


5 


1 


0 


Tuolumne 


2 


0 


0 




Ventura 


11 


8 


7 


4 


Yolo 


7 


3 


1 


1 


Yuba 


2 


1 


0 


» 


Totals 

Percent-- 


641 


408 

63.8 


380 


251 

69.7 



4^pecial schools excluded 
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Table IV*5 

Number of Volumes in Junior High School Libraries 



Counties in 
which junior 
high schools 
are maintained 



Schools 



volumes 

held 



Volumes 



Volumes 

per 

student 



Range* I Average 



Alameda 

Butte — 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Fresno 

Humboldt— 

Kern- 

Los Angeles 

Marin* 

Monterey 

Napa-" — 

Nevada 

Orange 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Bernardino -- 

San Diego 

San Francisco — 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo** 
Santa Barbara — 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Solano 

Sonoma — 

Tblare 

Ventura 

Yolo 



22 


142. 593 


2 


11. 899 


1 


1.559 


11 


72. 608 


15 


56. 608 


2 


12.318 


1 


250 


135 


1. 037. 381 


1 


3. 000 


7 


40. 990 


3 


18. 605 


1 


0 


17 


84. 688 


13 


59. 186 


20 


74. 638 


22 


111.373 


30 


193. 682 


15 


119.918 


5 


33. 822 


1 


5. 447 


6 


29. 073 


9 


65. 826 


2 


11.627 


4 


28. 064 


6 


31. 182 


1 


1.768 


7 


31. 684 


1 


4. 276 



7.2 


0—11. 288 


6.0 


4.194— 7.705 


5.7 




6.5 


3.613—13. 220 


4.8 


1.400— 6.461 


5.9 


— 


1.0 


---- 


5.3 


0—16. 641 


3.8 




6.1 


4.547— 7.900 


4.8 


5.328— 7.830 




.... 


3.9 


0—11. 373 


5.0 


2.092— 7.267 


4.1 


1.361— 6.370 


6.4 


0—10. 110 


5.6 


0**15. 829 


5.5 


3. 018—11.829 


6.2 


4.374— 9.851 


5.1 




4.1 


0- 7.710 


6.8 


3. 154—12. 100 


11.7 


4.874— 6.753 


8.7 


5.213— 7.798 


5.2 


3.127— 6.500 


5.3 


---- 


5.4 


0— 7.232 


5.6 


-"-* 



G.482 

5,950 

6,601 

3.774 

6.159 

7.684 

5.856 
6. 202 

4.970 

4.553 

3.732 

5.062 

6.456 

7.995 

6.765 



4.846 

7.314 
5.814 
7.016 
5. 197 

4.526 



All counties 



2. 284. 063 



5.4 




6.345 



*Zeros reflect the fact that some schools do not have a library. 



o 
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Table IV-« 



Number of Volumes in Senior High School and 
Four-year High School Libraries 



County 


Number of 

libraries 


Aggregate 

volumes 

held 


Volumes 

Student 


Volumes 


Range’* 


Average 


Alameda 


29 


257,706 


5.4 


1, 955-23, 260 


886 




0 












V 




* * * 






Amador — ---- — 


3 


1,925 


2.7 


0- 1, 125 


642 


Butte* — 


7 


39,601 


6.5 


1,100-10,478 


5,229 


Calaveras 


2 


4, 993 


6.9 


2,468- 2,525 


2, 497 


Colusa 


4 


11,203 


11.9 


1,957- 4,751 


2, 800 


Contra Costa 


21 


175,971 


5.7 


3,912-14, 538 


8,380 


Del Norte 


1 


5, 900 


5.3 


--- 




El Dorado 


3 


20,210 


6.8 


4,710-10, 500 


6,736 


Fresno 


22 


103,318 


4.8 


1,507- 9,767 


4, 696 


Glenn — 


5 


12, 040 


8.5 


1,300- 4,447 


2,408 


Humboldt 


7 


37, 268 


6.1 


1,834-10, 760 


5, 324 


Imperial 


7 


40, 317 


8.1 


749-14, 430 


5,759 


Inyo 


5 


5,000 


4.9 


0- 5,000 


... 


Kern 


18 


130,058 


6.1 


2, 799-20, 882 


7,225 


Kings 


4 


20,031 


4.7 


2,950-10, 040 


5,008 


Lake 


5 


10,251 


9.8 


1,000- 2,995 


2,050 


Lassen 


4 


12, 062 


9.3 


1,278- 4,713 


3,021 


Lx>s Angeles 


133 


1,410.730 


4.9 


3,036-28,497 


10, 607 


Madera 


2 


19, 180 


S.9 


4,616-14, 564 


9,590 


Marbi 


7 


54, 546 


5.2 


2, 792-12, 758 


7,792 


Mariposa 


1 


2, 297 


9.2 


••• 




Mendocino 


11 


34,378 


7.5 


0- 7,245 


3, 125 


Merced 


8 


40, 442 


5.5 


1,801-10, 474 


5,055 


Modoc 


2 


4.235 


9.4 


2,028- 2,207 


2, 117 


Mono 


2 


2,069 


12.9 


S67- 1,202 


1,035 


Monterey — 


8 


51,989 


5.8 


3,460- 9,969 


6,499 


Napa 


3 


13,099 


5.9 


1,859- 8, 102 


6, 202 


Nevada 


1 


4, 100 


4.0 






Orange 


29 


262,093 


4.7 


3,500-23,409 


9,038 


Placer 


6 


39, 366 


7.9 


2,500- 9,724 


6,561 


Plumas--- 


4 


16, 623 


11.4 


2,951- 7,265 


4, 155 


Riverside 


17 


101,686 


5.4 


0-14, 641 


5,982 


Sacramento 


21 


130,614 


4.0 


2,633- 9,273 


6,220 


San Benito 


1 


8, 230 


8.4 






San Bernardino — 


20 


199, 426 


6.3 


3, 175-27, 521 


9,971 


San Diego 


39 


301, 627 


5.8 


2, 141-20, 454 


7,706 


San Francisco---- 


10 


39,008 


4.7 


4, 800-15, 483 


9,801 


San Joaquin 


11 


90, 447 


6.6 


2, 031-16,005 


8,038 


San Luis Obispo -- 


8 


31,525 


5.8 


1, 120- 7, 100 


3,941 


San Mateo 


21 


205, 603 


6.9 


1, 108-19, 109 


9,791 


Santa Barbara-- — 


8 


49, 096 


4.8 


2, 583-11,076 


6. 137 


Santa Clara 


29 


226,961 


4.8 


2, 830-12, 533 


7,826 


Santa Crux 


4 


25, 553 


4.2 


2,710- 8,106 


6,388 


Shasta---; 


5 


28,082 


5.8 


3,862- 7,945 


5,616 


Sierra 


3 


3,355 


12.1 


297- 2,305 


1,118 


Siskiyou 


10 


29, 609 


11.4 


1,426- 4,570 


2,961 


Solano 


7 


35, 237 


4.4 


0-11,445 


4,009 
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Table IV-6 — Continued 



Number of Volumes in Senior High School and 
Four-year High School Libraries 



County 


Number of 
libraries 


Aggregate 

volumes 

held 


Volumes 

per 

student 


Volumes 


Range* 


Average 


Sonoma — 


9 


39« 473 


4.6 


1* 134- 8.473 


4* 497 


Stanislaus 


10 


69« 672 


6.3 


3* 500-12* 000 


6* 969 


Sutter 


4 


15* 068 


5.8 


1.696- 8.905 


3*767 


Tehama 

Trinity 


3 

2 


11*918 

4,958 


5.3 

10.6 


1.940- 6*355 
2*300- 2*658 


3*973 

2*479 


Tulare 


13 


66* 125 


6.1 


0-12* 195 


5*087 


Tuolumne — - — 


2 


9*620 


8.7 


2.894- 6*726 


4.810 


Ventura — 


11 


88* 371 


6.1 


3* 006-11.588 


8* 034 


Yolo 


7 


27*084 


5.7 


930- 7*000 


3*869 


Yuba 


2 


9*684 


4.6 


1.596- 8*088 


4* 842 


All counties -- 


641 


4.691*052 


5.3 


0-28. 497 


7*410 



*ZwoB reflect the fact that some schools do not have a library. 






o 
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Table IV-7 

Books per Student in Junior High School Libraries 



Counties main- 
taining junior 
high schools 


Number of 
schools 


Number of 
schools 


Number of libraries by number of 
books per student t 


WIVlllAlb 

libraries 


1 


2 


3 


. M 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10+ 


Alameda 

Butte 

Colusa 

Contra Costa — 

Fresno 

Humboldt 


22 

2 

1 

11 

15 

2 

1 

135 

1 

7 

3 
1 

17 

13 

20 

22 

30 

15 

5 
1 

6 
9 
2 

4 
6 
1 
7 
i 

360 

100.0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

10 

2.8 


w 


2 


1 

3 


1 

3 

3 


4 

1 

4 

4 

2 


5 

1 

1 


5 

1 


1 

1 


1 


5 

2 

1 


Kem 

Los Angeles — 

Marin 

Monterey 

Napa 


1 


3 


22 

1 


28 

1 

2 


31 

1 


17 

2 

1 


13 

2 


9 

1 


5 


4 


Nevada 

Orange 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Bernardino 

San Diego 

San Francisco - 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo 
Santa Barbara - 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cru* — -- 


1 

2 


3 

1 

1 

1 

1 


3 

2 

3 

1 

1 


4 

6 

8 

3 
9 
2 

4 


3 

3 

4 

2 

10 

9 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

6 

3 

2 

3 

1 


2 

5 

4 

4 

1 

1 

38 

10.6 


1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

19 

5.3 


2 

1 

W « 

1 

1 

2 

1 

14 

3.9 


1 

1 

1 

A 

16 

4.4 


Solano 

Sonoma — 

Tulare 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Total 

Percent 


1 

5 

1.4 


12 
1 3.3 


37 

10.3 


2 

76 

21.1 


3 

1 

2 

1 

88 

24.4 


1 

45 

12.5 



'^'l^ecial schools not included. 

tFor exanaplCf column 5 gives number of libraries that have five books per student; 
column 10+, libraries toat have 10 or more books per student. 
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Table IV-8 



Books per Student in High School Libraries 



Number of libraries by number of 
books per student t 




Alaxneda ---------I 29 

Alpine 0 

Amador 3 

Butte 7 

Calaveras 1 2 

Colusa 1 A 

Contra Costa 1 21 

Del Norte 1 

El Dorado 1 3 

Fresno 1 22 

Glenn 1 5 

Humboldt 7 

Imperial — f 

Inyo 5 

Kem 1 18 

Kings 1 ^ 

Lake 1 5 

Lassen ---I 4 

Los Angeles 1 133 

Madera 1 2 

Marin 7 

Mariposa 1 

Mendocino H 

Merced 8 

Modoc 2 

Mono 2 

Monterey 8 

Napa 3 

Nevada 1 1 

Orange — 1 29 

Placer 6 

Plumas 4 

Riverside If 

Sacramento 1 21 

San Benito 1 1 

San Bernardino 1 20 

San Diego 39 

San Francisco 10 

San Joaquin 1 H 

San Luis Obispo — I 8 

San Mateo 21 

Santa Barbara 1 8 

Santa Clara 29 

Santa Cruz 1 4 

Shasta 1 5 

Sierra 3 

Siskiyou 10 

Solano f 

Sonoma 9 

Stanislaus 1 10 
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Table IV-8— Continued 
Books per Student in High School Libraries 



County 


Number 

of 

schools’^* 


Number of 
schools 
without 
libraries 


Sutter 


4 


0 


Tehama 


3 


0 


Trinity 


2 


0 


Tulare 


13 


1 


Tuolunme 


2 


0 


Ventura 


11 


0 


Yolo 


7 


0 


Yuba 


2 


0 


Total 


641 


9 


Percent 


100.0 


1.4 



Number of libraries by number of 
books per studentt 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


lOf 




... 


. «» w 


1 




1 


— 


1 


1 


— 


... 


... 


... 


1 


... 


— 


1 


... 


— 


1 


















1 


2 


... 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 
















1 


— 


1 




... 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


... 


... 


2 


1 


1 


— 


2 


— 


— 


1 


— 


— 


1 


1 












... 


8 


25 


99 


114 


100 


74 


61 


43 


27 


81 


1.2 


3.9 


15.5 


17.8 


15.6 


11.6 


9.5 


6.7 


4.2 


12.6 



>(^pecial schools not included. 

tJFor example, column 5 gives number of libraries that have five books per student; 
column 10+, libraries that have 10 or more books per student. 
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Table IV-9 

Magazine Titles in Junior High School Libraries 



Counties main- 
taining junior 
high schools 


Number 

of 

schools 


Schools meeting 
standard of 70 
magazine titles 


Lowest 

figure 

reported 


Highest 

figiire 

reported 


Average 

per 

school 


Total, 

all 

schools 


Number 


Percent 


Alameda 


22 


4 


18.2 


18 


83 


43 


947 


Butte 


2 


0 


0.0 


50 


65 


58 


115 


Colusa 


1 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Contra Costa—— 


11 


1 


9.1 


40 


76 


50 


545 


Fresno 


15 


1 


6.7 


1 


82 


39 


592 


Humboldt- — — — 


2 


1 


50.0 


64 


91 


78 


155 


Kern 


1 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Los Angeles 


135 


77 


57.0 


12 


171 


80 


10, 745 


Marin 


1 


0 


0.0 


30 


30 


30 


30 


Monterey 


7 


0 


0.0 


15 


69 


44 


311 


Napa , 


3 


2 


66.7 


46 


108 


86 


259 


Nevada 


1 


C 


0.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Orange 


17 


0 


0.0 


15 


68 


37 


625 


Riverside 


13 


0 


0,0 


0 


67 


42 


541 


Sacramento — 


20 


5 


25.0 


21 


100 


47 


940 


San Bernardino— 


22 


6 


27.3 


9 


88 


47 


1,043 


San Diego 


30 


12 


40.0 


15 


124 


61 


1,828 


San Francisco— 


15 


1 


6.7 


25 


71 


48 


727 


San Joaquin 


5 


2 


40.0 


0 


92 


54 


272 


San Luis Obispo - 


1 


0 


0.0 


59 


59 


59 


59 


Santa Barbara— 


6 


0 


0.0 


48 


60 


46 


274 


Santa Clara 


9 


4 


44.4 


34 


120 


66 


592 


Santa Cruz 


2 


0 


0.0 


19 


59 


39 


78 


Solano- — --- — - 


4 


2 


50.0 


66 


80 


72 


286 


Sonoma-— — 


6 ' 


0 


0.0 


15 


44 


32 


194 


IHilare 


1 


0 


0.0 


10 


10 


10 


10 


Ventura — — — — 


7 


0 


0.0 


27 


62 


41 


285 


Yolo 


1 


0 


0.0 


58 


58 


58 


58 


All counties 


360 


118 


33.0 


— 


— 


60 


21,511 
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Table IV-10 

Magazine Titlea in High School Libraries 





Number 

of 


Schools meeting 
standard of 120 
magazine titles 


Lowest 

fisupe 


Hic^est 

hgure 

reported 


■ 

Aver^^ve 

per 

school 


Total* 

all 

schools 


County 


schools 


Number 


Percent 


reported 




OGl 


A 


13.8 


41 


161 


77 


2, 237 


xahggaiucvHii 


09 

A 


♦ 




U 

3 

7 

2 

A 


A 




0 


•••• 


•••• 




x*Ui4i\4v^a * ••••* 

Rtiff *...... 


0 

A 


0. 0 
28.6 
0.0 


10 


3 


10 


Calaveras 


2 

0 

A 


2 

0 

11 

11 

71 

60 

15 


150 

40 


79 

20 


553 

40 


V^QXUvA •«•••••••••• 

Contra Costa—— 


21 

1 

3 

22 

e 


0 

4 

A 


0.0 

19.0 

0.0 


47 

141 

71 

60 


24 

84 


94 

1,756 


leUX^XC ••••• 
1R1 


0 

A 


71 


71 


iSiX X^OX^RW/ •••••• 


0 

A 


OeO 


60 


180 


^ 2*^J§fgQ ""~"**^"**~ 


0 

A 


0.0 

0.0 

42.9 


102 

44 

158 

85 


50 


1,101 


wXvIlll — — — — — — — 

Humboldt 

T«v\ v% a««4 m m ^ 


? 

7 

7 

e 


0 

3 

A 


0 

24 

12 


27 

88 


133 

613 


XXsJlj^CX X6HX 


0 

A 


Oe 0 


50 


347 


X^JrO^******* •••»• 


0 
1 fi 


0 

A 


0.0 

22.2 


34 

44 


41 

151 

70 

39 


8 


41 


Kintrn - ... 


Xo 

A 


4 

A 


80 


1,433 


*MU^0 •••••••••••••• 


% 

C 


0 

A 


Oe 0 

A A 


56 


224 


A«sea0k0 ™ 


o 


0 

0 

52 

1 

A 


OeO 


0 

11 

0 

98 

20 

27 

11 

8 


11 


54 


Xi#6l9B011 ....• 

Los Angeles - — 

mio riBVao. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


133 

2 

7 


0.0 

39.1 

50.0 


44 

282 

140 

102 

27 

72 

97 

10 

24 

139 

61 

80 

350 

161 


33 

105 


132 

13,933 


aVsBvIBA 0 ..«• 
MTavsIm 


119 


238 


1Ul0«a4v\/%aia . . . ^ ^ ^ . 


I 

1 

11 

8 

O 


U 

A 


OeO 

A A 


75 


525 


ATMlX^A|A/0€l ....... 

lUf AnrlA^4«i#\ 


Q 

A 


Oe 0 

A A 


27 


27 


AVABUUvWXUw •**••*•• 
lUf 


0 

A 


OeO 

A A 


28 


303 


XVABX^^VM^ • ...... 

lUf . ....... 


Q 

A 


Oe 0 

A A 


42 


337 


.. ........ 


0 

2 

8 

3 

1 

29 

6 

A 


0 

A 


OeO 


0 


5 


10 


HAWIW^ •••••••• 

lUf^vafAvaAv .... . ^. 


0 

1 

A 


OeO 

12.5 


5 

26 

24 

80 

41 

10 

15 

21 

30 

141 

23 

11 

38 


15 


29 


AfAVIlVCX^Cjr ••••••• 

Nav^o ........... 


63 


507 


* * * 


0 

A 


OeO 


44 


133 


l^CVAUAi * • 

......... 


0 

7 

1 

A 


0. 0 
24.1 
16.7 


80 


80 


......... 


101 


2,929 


A ABWX^ ......... 

T^1 %1M% O A. ....... . 


68 


407 




1 7 


0 

9 


0.0 

11.8 

23.8 
100.0 

15.0 
10.3 

30.0 
9.1 
0.0 

19.0 
12.5 

13.8 


57 

153 

160 

141 

136 

165 

225 

135 

91 


40 


161 


nxvcrBXUC* •••••• 

Sacramento— — 

C^ya T)0n4^n . .. . .. 


X 1 
21 
1 

20 

39 

10 

11 

8 

91 


0 

5 

1 

3 

4 

3 

1 

0 

A 


62 

79 


1 , 055 
1,651 


Own JBcnxiU ••••• 

San Bernardino— 
San Diego— ——. 
San Francisco— 

^Gk#an ^T^a#hi4m ..... 


141 

79 

81 

109 

68 

36 


141 

1,574 

3,167 

1,094 


MsiSn V UW|UU1 •••••• 

San Luis Obispo- 

fittva ...... 


4 

10 

30 

28 

32 

53 

38 


745 

287 


Santa Barbara— 

fiBvafA iTn0«*0 ..... 


AX 

8 

29 

A 


4 

1 

A 


210 

219 

138 

110 

50 

15 

38 

143 

85 


99 

82 

84 

78 


2, 072 
659 


iSVUSvsa 

^sHiv...... 


4 

A 


2,431 


WSUIMI w*u*^ 

OW. .. . ..... 


9 

5 

3 

10 

7 

9 


O 

A 


OeO 

A A 


312 


fi4AVavsft. ......... 


0 

A 


OeO 

A A 


48 


238 


fi4Ale4eF/\ii ........ 


0 

A 


OeO 


4 

8 

27 

18 


52 

19 


155 


MABJhJgTUU ••• •••.• 
CSWl A«a#a. . ........ 


0 

1 

A 


0.0 

14.3 


188 


ox/XwKr* •••••••••• • 

fi^vaowatt. ........ 


58 

42 


404 




0 


OeO 


376 
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Table IV-10— Continued 
Magazine Titles in Hiffh School Libraries 



County 

Stanislaus 

Sutter - 

Tehama- 

Trinity 

TUlare 

Tuolumne - — - 
Ventura- — — 

Yolo- 

Yuba 



Number 

of 

schools 

10 
4 
3 
2 
13 
2 
11 
7 
2 



Schools meeting 
standard of 120 
maj^isine titles 



Number 

0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 



Percent 

0.0 
25.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
18.2 
0.0 
0.0 




Lowest 

figure 

reported 

20 
3 

19 
15 
6 

26 
17 
17 



Highest 

reported 



117 

140 

85 

20 

111 

50 

167 

87 

85 



350 



Total, 

all 

schools 




48,252 



o 



Table nr-li 

Ncwapapcr aabacripttona in Junior High School Ubraries 



Cmmtits main- 
taining junior 
Higti schools 

Alsmsds 
Butts 
Colusa 
Contra Costa— 
Frssno- 
Humholdt 
Kara 
Los Aafslss — 
Maria 
Moatsrsy 
Napa 
Nevada 
Oraags 
Bivsrsids* 

Sioramsato 

San Bsmardiao- 
San Diego- 
San Francisco—— 

San Joa«tujh» 

San Luis Obispo 
Santa Barbara- - 
Saau Clara 
Santa Crux — — - 
Salaao- 
Sonoma 
^lare - 
>nfura 
/olo --- 

All counties — 



Number 

ot 

schools 



Schools meeting 
standard of 3 news- 
paper subseriptioiii 




er|c 



69 



Table IV-12 

Newspaper Subscriptions in High School Libraries 



County 


Number 

of 

schools 


Schools meeting 
standard of 3 or 
more newspaper 
subscripiioni 


Lowest 

figure 

reported 


Highest 

figure 

reported 


Average 

per* 

school 


TotaL 

aU 

schools 


Number 


Percent 


Alameda 


29 


27 


93.1 


2 


8 


4 


123 


Alpine 


0 




• ••• 


— 




---- 




Amador 


3 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Butte 


7 


6 


85.7 


0 


8 


4 


31 


Calaverau 


2 


1 


50.0 


0 


3 


2 


3 


Colusa 


4 


1 


25.0 


0 


3 


1 


5 


Contra Costa* — - 


21 


21 


100.0 


3 


10 


6 


119 


Del Norte 


1 


1 


100.0 


4 


4 


4 


4 


El Dorado 


3 


3 


100.0 


4 


6 


5 


15 


Fresno 


22 


18 


81.8 


1 


6 


3 


76 


Glenn 


5 


3 


60.0 


0 


4 


2 


12 


Humboldt 


7 


6 


85.7 


2 


9 


6 


42 


Imperial 


7 


5 


71.4 


2 


5 


3 


23 


Inyo 


5 


0 


0.0 


1 


2 


1 


5 


Kern- 


18 


18 


100.0 


3 


10 


5 


89 


Kings 


4 


4 


100.0 


3 


5 


4 


16 


Lake 


5 


1 


20.0 


0 


3 


1 


4 


Lassen 


4 


1 


25.0 


1 


3 


2 


7 


Los Angeles — 


133 


121 


91.0 


2 


16 


4 


571 


Madera 


2 


2 


100.0 


3 


4 


4 


7 


Marin- 


7 


7 


100.0 


3 


9 


5 


37 


Mariposa 


1 


0 


0.0 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Mendocino 


11 


7 


63.6 


0 


7 


3 


34 


Merced 


8 


5 


62.5 


1 


6 


4 


32 


Modoc- — 


2 


0 


0.0 


0 


1 


0.5 


1 


Mono- 


2 


0 


0.0 


1 


2 


2 


3 


Monterey 


8 


6 


75.0 


2 


5 


4 


30 


Napa 


3 


1 


33.3 


2 


5 


3 


9 


Nevada 


1 


1 


100.0 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Grange- 


29 


26 


89.7 


3 


11 


5 


136 


Placer 


6 


4 


66.7 


0 


6 


4 


22 


Plumas 


4 


4 


100.0 


3 


5 


4 


15 


Riverside 


17 


15 


88.2 


2 


6 


4 


73 


Sacramento 


21 


17 


81.0 


1 


10 


4 


85 


San Benito-- 


1 


1 


100.0 


5 


5 


5 


5 


San Bernardino— 


20 


18 


90.0 


2 


10 


5 


104 


San Diego 


39 


35 


89.7 


0 


10 


5 


19*» 


San Francisco — 


10 


7 


70.0 


1 


5 


3 


26 


San Joaquin 


11 


10 


90.9 


0 


10 


5 


54 


San Luis Obispo- 


8 


6 


75.0 


0 


10 


5 


36 


San Mateo 


21 


19 


90.5 


2 


14 


5 


112 


Santa Barbara — 


8 


6 


75.0 


1 


7 


4 


33 


Santa Clara-—- 


29 


24 


82.8 


2 


8 


5 


137 


Santa Crux 


4 


3 


75.0 


2 


5 


4 


14 


Shasta 


5 


3 


69.0 


1 


6 


3 


17 


Sierra 


3 


0 


0.0 


1 


2 


1 


3 


Siskiyou 


10 


1 


10.0 


0 


3 


2 


15 


Solano 


7 


4 


57.1 


2 


6 


3 


23 




Table IV-12"Contiimed 

Newspsqper Subscriptiona in High Scbool Libraries 



County 


Number 

of 

schools 


Schools meeting 
standard of 3 or 
more newspaper 
subscripticms 


Lowest 

figure 

reported 


Hif^est 

fi^re 

reported 


Average 

per 

school 


Total, 

all 

schools 


Number 


Percent 


Sonoma* 


9 


8 


88.8 


2 


5 


4 


33 


Stanislaus 


10 


10 


100.0 


3 


8 


4 


43 


Sutter 


4 


2 


50.0 


0 


8 


3 


13 


Tehama 


3 


2 


66.7 


2 


4 


3 


9 


Trinity 


2 


2 


100.0 


3 


4 


4 


7 


Tulare 


13 


9 


69.2 


0 


8 


4 


50 


Tuolumne 


2 


2 


100.0 


5 


6 


6 


11 


Ventura 


11 


10 


90.9 


0 


8 


5 


59 


Yolo 


7 


7 


100.0 


3 


7 


5 


34 


Yuba 


2 


1 


50.0 


0 


7 


4 


7 


All counties 


641 


522 


81.4 


0 


16 


3.6 


2,676 



71 



Table IV-13 



Junior High Schools with Libraries Serving 
as Instructional Materials Centers 



Counties maintaining 
junior high schools 


Number of 
schools 


Library responsibility for 
audio-visual services 


Wltll 

libraries 


FuU 


Partial 


None 


Alamaeda 


22 


1 


6 


15 


Butte 


2 


2 


- - — 


" “ • 


Colusa — -« — — — — 


1 




- - — 


1 


Contra Costa — — — - 


11 


5 


3 


3 


Fresno 


15 


2 


2 


11 


Humboldt — 


2 


1 




1 


Kem 


1 


— 


--- 


1 


Los Angeles 


135 


11 


13 


111 


Marin 


1 


— 


--- 


1 


Monterey 


7 


3 


- - — 


4 


Napa 


3 


3 


“ “ • 




Nevada 


1 


- - — 


- - 


1 


Orange 


17 


5 


3 




Riverside 


13 


— 


2 


11 


Sacramento 


20 


2 


4 


14 


San Bernardino 


22 


3 


4 


15 


San Diego 


30 


4 


11 


15 


San Francisco 


15 




1 


14 


San Joaquin 


5 


— 


- - — 


5 


San Luis Obispo- 


1 


1 


• • — 




Santa Barbara 


6 


-- — 


4 


2 


Santa Clara 


9 


2 


1 


6 


Santa Cruz 


2 


— 




2 


Solano 


4 


4 






Sonoma 


6 


2 


4 




Tulare 


1 


--- 


- - — 


1 


Ventura 


7 


4 


— — “ 


3 


Yuba 


1 


* • • 


“ “ “ 


1 


Total 


360 


55 


58 


247 


Percent 


— 


15.3 


16.1 


68. 6 



72 



Table IV-14 



High Schoolat with Libraries Serving as Instructional Materials Centers 



County 


Number of 
schools 
with 

libraries 


Library responsibility for 
audio-visual services 


Full 


Partial 


None 


Alameda 


29 


8 


3 


18 


Alpine 


0 


— 


... 


WWW 


Amador 


3 


— 


— 


3 


Butte 


7 


2 


3 


2 


Calaveras 


2 


... 


--- 


2 


Colusa 


4 


... • 




4 


Contra Costa 


21 


7 


4 


10 


Del Norte 


1 


... 


--- 


1 


El Dorado 


3 


1 


1 


1 


Fresno 


22 


7 


3 


12 


Glenn 


5 


1 


1 


3 


Humboldt 


7 


3 


--- 


4 


Imperisl 


7 


1 


— 


6 


Inyo 


5 


1 




4 


Kem 


18 


9 


2 


7 


Kings 


4 


1 




3 


Lake 


5 


2 




3 


Lassen 


4 


1 




3 


Los Angeles 


133 


24 


19 


90 


Madera 


2 


1 


«»«»«» 


1 


Marin 


7 


2 


1 


4 


Mariposa 


1 


... 




1 


Mendocino 


11 


... 




11 


Merced 


8 


4 


1 


3 


Modoc 


2 


... 




2 


Mono 


2 


1 




1 


Monterey 


8 


1 


3 


4 


Napa 


3 


— 


2 


1 


Nevada 


1 


... 


— • 


1 


Orange 


29 


4 


5 


20 


Placer 


6 


3 




3 


Plumas 


4 


1 




3 


Riverside 


17 


2 


4 


11 


Sacramento 


21 


6 


1 


14 


San Benito 


1 


... 




1 


San Bernardino — 


20 


5 


1 


14 


San Diego 


39 


12 


7 


20 


San Francisco — 


10 


1 


••• 


9 


San Joaquin 


11 


1 


— 


10 


San Luis Obispo - 


8 






8 


San Mateo 


21 


7 




14 


Santa Barbara — 


8 


2 


— • 


6 


Santa Clara 


29 


7 


16 


6 


Santa Crut 


4 


1 


• •• 


3 


Shasta 


5 


2 




3 


Sierra 


3 


— . 


• •• 


3 


Siskiyou 


io 


— 


1 


9 


Solano 


7 


2 


— 


5 


Sonoma 


9 


1 


1 


7 




73 



Table IV-14> -Continued 



High Schools with Libraries Serving as Instructional Materials Centers 





Number of 
schools 
with 

libraries 


Library responsibility for 
audio-visual services 


Full 


Partiil 


None 


Stanislaus 


10 


2 




2 


Sutter 


4 


2 




2 


Tehama 


3 


... 




3 


Trinity 


2 


— 




2 


Tulare 


13 


1 


2 


10 


Tuolumne 


2 


... 


- - 


2 


Ventura--- 


11 


8 


1 


2 


Yolo 


7 


2 


3 


2 


Yuba 


2 


1 


— 


1 


Total 


641 


149 


89 


403 


Percent 




23.2 


13.9 


62.9 



Table IV-15 



Audio- Visual Materials in 360 Junior High School Libras Vmi 



T^e of material 


Libraries having 
material 


Range 
of items 
owned 


Total 

items 

owned 


Average 

per 

library 


Number 


Percent 


Motion pictures — 


4 


1.1 


2-8 


16 


4 


Filmstrips 


121 


33.6 


1-714 


10. 225 


85 


2” X 2" sUdes 


15 


4.2 


1-386 


1.150 


77 


Study prints 












(flat pictures) — 


87 


24.2 


1-2. 500 


29. 225 


336 


Tape recordings -- 


44 


12.2 


1-181 


1.310 


30 


Record albums — 


85 


23.6 


1-300 


3. 470 


41 


Reels of microfilm 


2 


0.6 


2-37 


39 


20 


Microcards -- — - 


0 


0.0 




0 


0 


Transparencies — 


21 


5.8 


1-278 


1. 163 


55 



o 



74 



Table lV-16 

Audio-Visual Materials in 641 High School* Libraries 





Libraries having 
material 


Range 
of items 
owned 


y 

Total 

items 

owned 


Average 

per 

library 


Type of material 


Number 


Percent 


Motion pictures-- 


27 


4.2 


1-200 


492 


18 


Filmstrips 


175 


27.3 


1-1. 100 


28. 145 


161 


2" X 2" sUdes 


36 


5.6 


1-1.022 


4.986 


139 


Study prints 
(flat pictures) — 


114 


17.8 


1-10. 000 


49. 884 


438 


Tape recordings — 


94 


14.7 


1-347 


3. 122 


33 


Record albums — 


178 


27.8 


1-797 


10. 623 


60 


Reels of microfilm 


9 


1.4 


10-162 


517 


57 


Microcards 


4 


0.6 


36-200 


506 


127 


Transparencies — 


32 


5.0 


1-348 


1. 496 


47 



*Hlgh school is used here to mean senior and four -year high schools only. 



er|c 



Table IV-17 

Professional Books in Junior High School Libraries 



Counties main- 
taining junior 
high schools 

Alameda 

Butte---- 

Colusa 

Contra Costa — 

Fresno 

Humboldt- 

Kern 

Los Angeles — 

Marin 

Monterey 

Napa — 

Nevada- 

Orange 

Riverside- 

Sacramento- — 
San Bemardino- 

San Diego- 

San Francisco- - 
San Joaquin— -- 
San Luis Obispo 
Santa Barbara- - 

Santa Clara 

Santo Cruz 

Solano— -- 

Sonoma 

Tulare 

Ventura -— — — 
Yolo 

All counties -- 



I Schools meeting 
standard of 200 or 
more professional 
books 



Number 

of 

schools 

22 

2 

1 

11 

15 

2 

1 

135 

1 

7 

3 
1 

17 

13 

20 

22 

30 

15 

5 
1 

6 
9 
2 

4 
6 
1 
7 
1 

360 



Number 



1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 



Percent 



4.5 

0.0 

0.0 

18.2 

0.0 

100.0 

1.0 

0.0 

28.6 

66.7 

0.0 

7.7 
0.0 
4.5 
3.3 
0.0 

20.0 

0.0 

12.8 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

4.7 



Lowest 

figure 

reported 



Highest 

figure 

reported 



Average 

per 

school 



Total, 

aU 

schools 



0 


200 


45 


988 


42 


46 


44 


88 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


465 


120 


1,317 


0 


198 


55 


830 


225 


310 


268 


535 




«««« 


---- 


---- 


0 


544 


23 


3, 045 


0 


0 


0 


0 


20 


261 


103 


723 


82 


600 


377 


1,132 






.... 


---- 


0 


48 


12 


211 


0 


200 


36 


472 


0 


110 


26 


516 


0 


208 


17 


374 


0 


261 


62 


1,855 


0 


46 


5 


75 


65 


227 


99 


495 


75 


75 


75 


75 


40 


300 


111 


667 


0 


96 


25 


226 


0 


12 


6 


12 


0 


120 


38 


150 


0 


50 


15 


88 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 


29 


205 


71 


71 


71 


71 


0 


600 


39 


14, 150 



76 



Table IV-18 

Professional Books in High School Libraries 



County 

Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte-- — 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa- 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn -- 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo- 

Kem 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 
Madera------- 

Marin 

Mariposa- 

Mendocino- — - 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono- — 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada------ - 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas— - 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito- 

San Bemardino- 

San Diego- 

San Francisco — 
San Joaquin- — 
San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 

Santa Barba^ra-- 
Santa Clara-— 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta- 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano- 



Number 

of 


Schools meeting 
standard of 200 or 
more professional 

m 


Lowest 

figure 

reported 


Highest 

figure 

reported 


Average 

per 

school 


Total, 

ail 

schools 


schools 


Number 


Percent 


29 


1 


3.4 


0 


CO 


41 


1,203 


0 






.... 


.... 




•••• 


3 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


0.0 


0 


100 


29 


202 


2 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0.0 


0 


50 


18 


70 


21 


1 


4.8 


0 


632 


61 


1,284 


1 


0 


0.0 


50 


50 


50 


50 


3 


1 


33.3 


50 


250 


100 


300 


22 


3 


13.6 


0 


341 


72 


1,588 


5 


0 


0.0 


0 


50 


21 


105 


7 


0 


0.0 


0 


96 


49 


342 


7 


0 


0.0 


0 


100 


27 


190 


5 


0 


0.0 


0 


20 


4 


20 


18 


1 


5.6 


0 


269 


40 


715 


4 


0 


0.0 


0 


58 


30 


118 


5 


0 


0.0 


0 


60 


27 


135 


4 


1 


25.0 


0 


240 


73 


290 


133 


10 


7.5 


0 


1«000 


53 


7, 020 


2 


1 


50.0 


100 


200 


150 


300 


7 


0 


0.0 


0 


107 


33 


232 


1 


0 


0.0 


53 


53 


53 


53 


11 


0 


0.0 


0 


150 


29 


321 


8 


0 


0.0 


0 


140 


39 


312 


2 


.... 


— 


— 


— 




•••• 


2 


0 


0. 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8 


1 


12.5 


0 


200 


72 


572 


3 


0 


0.0 


25 


131 


64 


192 


1 


0 


0.0 


100 


100 


100 


100 


29 


2 


6.9 


0 


400 


73 


2,127 


6 


2 


33.3 


0 


400 


103 


616 


4 


0 


0.0 


0 


50 


13 


50 


17 


2 


11.8 


0 


438 


64 


1,095 


21 


2 


9.5 


0 


2«100 


140 


2,948 


1 


1 


100.0 


210 


210 


210 


210 


20 


3 


15.0 


0 


500 


84 


1,674 


39 


3 


7.7 


0 


800 


62 


2,437 


10 


0 


0.0 


0 


52 


6 


64 


11 


5 


45.5 


0 


316 


126 


1,388 


8 


0 


0.0 


0 


105 


19 


155 


21 


1 


4.8 


0 


237 


38 


806 


8 


1 


12.5 


0 


200 


53 


425 


29 


6 


20.7 


0 


300 


68 


1,959 


4 


1 


25.0 


0 


250 


70 


278 


5 


1 


20.0 


0 


218 


71 


357 


3 


0 


0.0 


0 


50 


17 


50 


10 


0 


0.0 


0 


75 


16 


163 


7 


0 


0.0 


0 


171 


29 


200 




Table IV-18— Continued 
Professional Bocdcs in High School Libraries 



Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter- 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 



Number 

of 

schools 


Schools meeting 
standard of 200 or 
more professional 
books 


Lowest 

figure 

reported 


Highest 

figure 

reported 


Average 

per 

school 


Number 


Percent 


9 


0 


0.0 


0 


40 


7 


10 


2 


20.0 


0 


224 


80 


4 


0 


0.0 


40 


84 


31 


3 


0 


0.0 


0 


25 


8 


2 


0 


0.0 


0 


12 


6 


13 


0 


0.0 


0 


25 


7 


2 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 


0 


11 


3 


27.3 


0 


500 


149 


7 


0 


0.0 


0 


160 


41 


2 


1 


50.0 


10 


212 


111 


641 


56 


8.7 


0 


2, 100 


56 



Total, 

all 

schools 

60 
802 
124 
25 
12 
88 
0 

1,636 

290 

222 

35,975 



78 



Table IV-19 



Ejqpenditures for Library Purposea in High Schools 



County 



Senior and four -year 
high schools'*' 

Library E^qpenditure 
esmenditurest per student 



Junior high schools'*' 



Library 

exnenditurest 

m 



Esqpenditure 
per student 



Alameda 



$ 133. 844 



I 2.81 



$ 49.623 



I 2.51 



Alpine 




Amador 


500 


Butte — — 


24. 797 


Calaveras 


5. 549 


Colusa 


4.450 


Contra Costa 


107. 486 


Del Norte 


2.749 


El Dorado 


33. 125 


Fresno 


75. 809 


Glenn 


10. 751 


Humboldt — 


32. 078 


Imperial- 


14. 360 


Inyo 


3.000 


Kern---- — 


80. 502 


Kings — 


13. 580 


Lake — — -- 


10. 263 


Lassen 


2. 100 


Los Angeles 


944. 116 


Madera 


5. 600 


Marin 


32. 281 


Mariposa-— — --- 


800 


Mendocino 


22. 330 


Merced 


26. 781 


Modoc 


750 


Mono 


2. 000 


Monterey 


30. 825 


Napa 


19. 325 


Nevada 


2. 000 


Orange 


221. 752 


Placer 


20. 127 


Plumas 


6.075 


Riverside 


66. 122 


Sacramento 


119. 546 


Sam Benito 


3.400 


San Bernardino -- 


138. 630 


San Diego 


175. 151 


San Francisco — 


39. 343 


San Joaquin 


45. 649 


San Luis Obispo-- 


25. 560 


San Mateo 


135. 046 


Santa Barbara — 


81, 373 


Santa Clara 


195. 024 


Santa Crux 


19. 978 


Shasta 


11. 876 


Sierra 


712 


Siskiyou 


7.964 


Solano 


23. 694 


Sonoma 


27. 917 



.71 

4.08 

7.66 
4.63 
3.46 

2.48 
11.07 

3.49 
7.57 

5.29 

2.89 
2.69 
3.75 

3.15 
9.79 
1.62 
3.25 
2.02 
3.10 
2.86 

4.90 
3.62 

1.67 
12.42 

3.46 

3.46 

1.92 
3.97 
4.05 
4.18 
3.53 
3.66 

3.47 
4.39 
3.36 

1.90 
3.33 
4.71 
4.51 

7.92 

4.15 

3.29 
2.45 
2.56 

3.08 
2.95 
3.24 



9.300 



700 
24. 659 



25. 443 



4. 895 



507. 862 
1.250 



17.316 
8.87S 
300 
73. 159 



32.461 
48. 752 

81. 163 
73.460 
42. 527 
12. 205 
3. 000 



27. 005 
31.520 
3. 173 



10.988 

19.350 



4.71 

2. 55 

2.22 

2.14 

2.36 



2.57 

1.87 



1.61 

2.27 

.37 

3.36 



2.74 

2.70 

4.67 
2. 14 
1.98 
2.22 
2. 83 

3.81 

3.23 

3.19 



3.40 

3.J2 
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Table V-19 — Conttnued 

Expenditures for Library Purposes in High Schools 



County 


Senior and four -year 
high schools’*' 


Junior high schools* 


Library 

expenditurest 


Ssq^ndiiure 
per student 


Library 

expenditurest 


Eiqpendlture 

per student 


Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 


1 28,671 

10, 800 
5, 507 
3,000 
32, 299 
6,025 
69, 683 
24, 881 
6,670 


% 2.50 
4. 13 
2. 47 

6.42 
3.00 

5.43 
4.68 
5.23 
3.22 


$ 

900 

27, 636 
4, 100 


1 .... 

2.68 

4.67 

5.32 



^Special schools are not included. 



tAggregate expenditures, exclusive of salaries and wages. 






Aerosp&ce Corporation'* Technical Library 

San Bernardino 



Junior College Libraries in California 



A realistic evaluation of California junior college libraries^ especially 
from the point of view of the students who use them« is to compare junior 
college libraries with other college libraries in California. And the most 
natural comparison is with the library system of the state colleges^ since 
they share with the junior colleges the major burden of lower- division instruc- 
tion. The trustees of the state colleges have adopted a "Program for the 
Development of California State College Libraries, 1962—1973," a quantitative 
plan based on sound research. It covers rate of growth of the collection, min- 
imum size of new collections, and ten-year goals for size of existing collec- 
tions. This plan will be applied to the junior colleges on a 50 percent scale 
in this study. (Further study is needed to determine what the standards for 
junior college libraries shoidd be.) 

This section of the survey will evaluate junior college libraries by compar- 
ing them with the standards of the American Library Association, the guide- 
lines of the Association of College and Research Libraries, 1 and the "Program 
for Development" of the California state colleges. In addition, as a gauge for 
judging elements of the junior college library program covered in the survey 
but not covered in the above two sources, state college library statistical 
averages for 1963-64 will be cited wherever applicable. However, it must 
be kept in mind that the state college libraries are still well below the 
national norms. (California state college libraries had an average of 25 vol- 
umes per student in 1962-63, whereas the average for all U. S. colleges and 
universities was 51.) 



Comparison of Junior College Libraries with St an da r ds 

To paraphrase a quotation about special libraries, "The only thing that 
California junior college libraries have in common is that they are all dif- 
ferent." Indeed, the extremes are such that statistical averages tabulated 
in this survey must be viewed with great caution. Aware of the great varia- 
tions among libraries and unnerved by the apparent lack of any common goals 
or standards, librarians answering the questionnaire made such pleas as the 
following: "We need more statistics of what shotUd be rather than what is." 
"The role of the junior college library should be focused and defined." "It 
seems to me the State Department of Education could offer considerably 
more in the way of leadership, coordination, and guidance than it does. 



^ACRL is a division of ALA, 
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Size of Book Collections 

**It is my experience that there is likely to be a high degree of correlation 
in college library collections between inadequate size and poor quality,*' said 
Frederick Wagman, Director of Libraries, University of Michigan. 



Standards 



Initial 

collection 



Volumes per 
student 



American Library Association 20,000’<‘ 15t 

California state colleges* 

"Program for Development" 50,000 40 



***£xclusive of duplicates and textbooks 

tFor .2,000 full-time equivalency; based on the ALA standards 
of 20, 000 volumes minimum, plus 5, 000 volumes for every 
500 students (full-time equivalency) beyond 1, 000 



In 1964 California junior college libraries had book collections ranging 
from 567 to 104, 594 volumes. The first figure was for a library still 
unopened, though the enrollment was 2, 609; the second, for a college with 
the largest junior college enrollment and book collection in the United States. 

The number of volumes in junior college libraries in 1964 was 1, 747, 251. 
The collections in the aggregate were 1, 247,849 volumes short of meet^ 
ALA standards. According to the 1964 average cost per volume of $6.93, 
it would have required in 1964 an expenditure of more than $8, 700, 000 (plus 
processing costs) to bring the state's junior college library book collections 
up to ALA standards. 

Some 32 libraries, or 43 percent, had fewer volumes than the 20, 000 
minimum core collection recommended by ALA. And 59 percent fell below 
25, 000 voltunes or one half the state college minimum. Even in the last five 
years — since the advent of ALA standards and ACRL guidelines and the 
revolution in higher education — it has been a common practice for new 
junior colleges to open without a core collection. Of 12 colleges which opened 
between 1959 and 1963, not one had the initial complement of 20, 000 volumes 
prior to opening, and not one had reached the 20, 000 recommended minimum 
by the spring semester of 1964. 

According to ALA standards, 96 percent of jimior college libraries were 
substandard in size of collection (Table V-1, page 91). Only three colleges 
apparently met the ALA quantity standard, and, if the amount of duplication 
in their collections was accurately reported, they also failed to meet the 
standard (Table V-2, page 93). 
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A student enrolling in any one of the 19 oldest junior colleges (40 years 
old or more) could have fo\md book collections between 5« 040 and 71 « 265 
volumes (Table V-3« page 95). On the other hand« a lower- division student 
entering one newly opened state college in 1964 was guaranteed immediate 
access to 50« 000 volumes. 

To view the picture from a different angle --in juxtaposition with the 
state's junior and senior high school libraries — 24 percent of the high 
school libraries had 10«000 or more volumes in 1964 (Table V-4, page 96), 
but 22 percent of the junior colleges reported fewer than 10« 000 volumes. 

In other words* in 1964 certain high school graduates might have found that* 
as first-year college students* they were expected to pursue learning in 
libraries less comprehensive than those that they had been accustomed to 
use in high school. 

The number of volumes held per student is shown in tables V-5 (page 97) 
and V-6 (page 98 ). The average of nine books per student was only three 
fifths of the American Library Association stand«&rd and less than one fourth 
of the "Program for Development" standard for state colleges. 

For comparative purposes it should be noted here that the average number 
of volumes per student for all academic libraries in California in 1961-62 was 
38. This gave California the rank of forty- eighth among the states (Table 
V-7* page 100). Only Arizona and Alaska stood lower. 

Growth of Book Collections 

Minimum number Volumes added a nnu al ly 
Standards of volumes per student 

ACHL guidelines 3*000 

California state colleges' 

"Program for Development" 4* 000 3 



The number of volumes added to the libraries in 1963-64 ranged from a 
low of 143 to a high of 9* 000* with a mean of Z, 873 and a median of 2* 444 
(Table V-8* page 10^. Some 40 percent of the colleges were above the ALA 
minimum* and 22 percent were above the full minimum for California state 
colleges. However* these minimum numbers* established in 1960 and 1961 
by the standards* should be evaluated in terms of the escalating rate of book 
publication in the U. S. The number of titles published in 1962 was nearly 
double that of 1962 (21*904 titles versus 11*840)* and progressively greater 
increases are predicted for the next decade. 

In 1963-64* volumes added to junior college libraries per student compared 
with volumes added to state college libraries (three volumes per student per 
year) showed that the junior college collections were growing at a rate less 
than one third of state college collections. 



Subscriptions to Periodicals 



Minimum number of 

Standards subscriptions 

ACRL guidelines 200-300 

Caiifomia state colleges' 

’ *Program for Development* ' 1,000 



Table V-9 (page 103) shows data on periodicals to which libraries subscribed. 
Some 69 percent met the ACRL guidelines standard, and 12 percent met 50 
percent of the Caiifomia state colleges' standard. Newspaper subscriptions 
ranged from a low of four to a high of 27. The average number of newspapers 
subscribed to was 10. 4. 



Hours of Service 

Standards 



American Library Association 
standards 

Caiifomia state colleges' 
"Program for Development" 



Hours per 
week 



Reference service 
hours 



Professional librar- 
ian always on duty 



60-78* 



*1963-64 



The number of hours that libraries were open for service ranged from a 
low of 33. 5 to a high of 74, with a mean of 58.6 and a median of 60.5. Some 
51 percent of the libraries had hours which fell within the range of 60-78 for 
California state colleges (Table V-10, page 105). 

While 28 libraries (39 percent) closed for the dinner hour, 44 (61 percent) 
maintained continuous service. Some 36 percent of the libraries scheduled 
open hours during Christmas vacation; the same percent was open during the 
spring vacation. All state college libraries remained open on a year-round 
basis, although the schedule was reduced during vacations. . The minimum 
vacation schedule was 40 hours a week. During open hours at night or on 
holidays, 35 percent of the junior college libraries lacked reference service 
provided by a professional librarian. Thus, 35 percent of the libraries were 
not conforming to ALA standards. 

Survey data further revealed that 32 percent of the college libraries 
registered concern about their students overcrowding public libraries. 
According to 21 respondents, keeping their libraries open during weekends 
and vacations did not alleviate the problem of excessive student demsmds on 
public libraries and neighboring college library facilities. It seemed that 
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no matter how many hours the junior college library was open» students 
still had to depend on other library resources. In general* the libraries 
were not complying with the ALA dictum that "it cannot be stressed too 
strongly that the two-year college library must be planned to give total 
service* and that other neighboring libraries must not be used to provide 
the books essential to the basic junior college program." 



Professional and Nonprofessional Staff 



Standards 



Number of 
Number of students per 
librarians librarian 



Number of 
students per 
staff member 



American Library Association 
standards 2 

California state colleges' 

"Program for Development" — 416* 210* 



*1963-64 average 



A total of 31 percent of the libraries were not meeting the ALA require- 
ments of a minimum of two professional librarians on the staff (Table V-11* 
page 106). The range was from no librarians to 7.5. The average ratio of 
librarians to students enrolled was 1:2*091 — or five times the state college 
average ratio. 

In total staff on all levels — professional* clerical* and student assistants — 
the jiinior colleges had a ratio of one staff member for every 440 students 
enrolled. The comparable state college figure in 1963-64 was one staff member 
for every 210 students. The range among the junior colleges was from one 
staff member per 97 students to one per 1, 739 students. 

The average staffing pattern (that is* the proportion of professional* cler- 
ical* and student assistant positions to students) of the state colleges in 
1962-63 was 38.39 percent professional* 35.96 percent clerical* and 25.35 
percent student assistants. The junior colleges* on the other hand* had 
(in 1964) averages of 34.7 percent professional* 43.1 percent clerical* and 
22. 2 percent student assistants. Table V-12 (page 108) also shows* however* 
that the divergencies among the junior college libraries were so great that 
the figures are difficult to interpret. For instance* three libraries had no 
student assistants* while in 22 libraries student workers constituted over 
30 percent of the total staff. 

A slightly different gauge often recommended by library specialists is a 
balance of approximately 40 percent professional staff to 60 percent non- 
professional staff. (The California state college averages conformed to this 
pattern with 38.39 percent professional staff and 61.61 percent nonprofes- 
sional staff.) Only ten out of the 74 junior college libraries fell within a 
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range of 38-42 percent professional staff. In addition* it would seem that 
the seven libraries which had more than 50 percent professional staff were 
committing the one staffing error the AL.A standards warn against: "Great 
care should be taken that professional staff members do not spend their time 
doing work that is essentially clerical* because this is not only wasteful but 
also demoralizing." ^ 



Qualifications of Staffs in Junior College Libraries 



Standards 



Training of the librarian 



American Library Association 
standards 

California state colleges' 
"Program for Development" 



Graduate library degree 
plus state credential 

Graduate library degree 



Of the 193 librarians serving in junior college library positions in 1964* 
all held state credentials of one iype or another (Table V-13* page 110)* and 
77 percent had graduate library degrees. Therefore* 23 percent was not 
meeting the ALA staffing requirements in their entirety. 

Another ALA recommendation -- that librarians continue their graduate 
studies by seeking advanced degrees either in library science or in other 
areas — was fulfilled by 162 librarians. Of these* 90 held a master's degree 
in a subject field and five had doctorates. Altogether* 193 librarians held 
419 degrees* an average of 2. 2 degrees per librarian. 

In length of library experience* head librarians averaged 14.9 years; all 
other librarians* 12. 6 years. In addition* 79 percent of the head librarians 
and 60 percent of all other librarians had had teaching experience. The 
average amount of teaching experience for all 193 librarians was 5. 1 years. 

An analysis based upon the ACRL guidelines suggestion that librarians 
participate actively in professional library associations showed the following 
percents of membership in these associations: 





Head 


Other 


All 


Association 


librarians 


librarians 


librarians 


American Library Association 


SI. 4 


21.1 


33.7 


California Library Association 


63.9 


37.2 


47.2 


California Association of School 
Librarians 


26.4 


24.8 


25.4- 



^"ALA Standards for Junior College Libraries*" College amd Research 
Libraries* XXI (May* I960)* 200-206. Reprinted by xhe Association of College 
and Research Libraries* Chicago* 111. 



o 
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More librarians belonged to the California Teachers Association (66. 7 
percent of the head librarians and 66. 9 percent of the other librarians) than 
to any professional library association (Table V-14« page 111). 



Facilities in Junior College Libraries 

Seating 

Standards (percent of enrollment) 

American Library Association 25^ 

California state colleges' 

"Program for Development" 25 1 



*Of full-time equivalency 

tQf full-time equivalency of daytime enrollment 
(8 a.m. to 5 p.m.) 



Some 59 percent of the libraries were located in buildings which had been 
erected within the last ten years. Moreover, four junior colleges expected 
to be on new campuses in 1965, and two buildings were reported under con- 
struction in 1964; 39 percent indicated that either a new building or an expan- 
sion of present facilities was planned for 1964-65. Only 11 libraries were 
in temporary quarters. 

Range in size of library facilities was from 960 to 83, 960 square feet, 
with a median of 13, 179 and an average of 15, 813 (Table V-15, page 112). 

The largest library building (86,960 square feet) was almost twice as large 
as the second-largest buildix^ (46, 732 square feet), although the college 
with the second largest library building had a higher enrollment (7, 247 
versus 5,080). 

In contrast, state college library buildings in 1963-64 ranged in size from 
6, 322 to 172,911 square feet. Planned expansion of state facilities will 
bring all state college library buildings up to the seating standard of 25 per- 
cent of the full-time equivalency a. d. a. This expansion will give every 
lR>rary a capacity of 40 volumes per student. 

In seating capacity, none of the libraries met the ALA standard (Table V-16, 
page 114). the ten newest buildings, there was a ratio of one seat for every 
seven students; in the ten oldest buUdings, one seat for every 21 students. 

With regard to types of seating, 54 percent of the libraries had no indi- 
vidual stuc^ carrels. Of those l£>raries that had carrels, the mean number 
per library was 28. The range was from 4 to 400. Two leading authorities 
on individual seating accommodations in college libraries, Ralph Ellsworth 
and Keyes Metcalf, agree that carrel seating for 80 percent of the readers 
is desirable and not unreasonable. 
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Other facilities* representing newer trends in buildings and equipment* 
were available in the following number and percent of junior college libraries: 



Facility 


Number 


Percent 


af Ailing equipment 


46 


62.2 


student typing rooms 


40 


54.1 


Microfilm readers 


39 


52.7 


Photocopy machines 


38 


51.4 


Air-conditioning 


25 


33.8 


Carpeting 


4 


5.4 


Closed- circuit television 


3 


4.1 



Financing of Junior College Libraries 

Percent of total Expenditure 
Standards institutional budget per student 



American Library Association 
standards 5.0 

California state colleges' 

"Program for Development" 7. 5* $85* 



*1963-64 average 



Of the total institutional budget allocated to the library for 1963-64* Cali- 
fornia junior colleges averaged 4 percent* or 1 percent less than the ALA 
standards (Table V-17* page 116). The range for percent of the instttutional 
budget was from a low of 1. 3 to a high of 8, 2. (The actual high of 11. 7 per- 
cent was so extreme that it has been disqualified. The school had an average 
daily attendance of 188* and its library* which had a book budget of $35* was 
staffed by a half-time librarian and one derk. ) The median and the mean 
were 4 percent for the 58 colleges reporting. 

The preceding figures indicate much better financisd support than the 
libraries were actual^ receiving if the minimum financial requirement is 
applied as stated in ALA standards: 

This minimum percentage [e.g.* 5 percent] is for a well-established 
library with an adequate collection. It would have to be augmented if 
there is a rapid increase in the student bod(y or in course offerings; it 
would again need to be increased if the library is responsible for an 
audio-visual program. 2 




%ld., p. 201. 



Since 43 percent of the libraries were not "well established" (they lacked 
a core collection of 20 , 000 voliunes)« 43 percent of them would have required 
well above the 5 percent minimum to meet the standard. Again« since 6^ 
percent of the libraries were responsible for audio-visual services too, they 
would have needed more than the 5 percent expenditure — possibly even 
double that percent if the audio-visual program were extensive and ambitious, 
as such programs were in some of the newer junior colleges. 

In comparison with the California state colleges* library budget average 
of 7. 5 percent, the junior colleges' budget average of 4 percent is not much 
more than one half as much. A^ile the state colleges spent an average of 
$85 per student for their libraries in 1963-64, the junior colleges averaged 
only $22 per student, or one foiffth as much. 'Some spent much less, for 
the range among the 58 li(>raries reporting was $9-$74. No junior college 
was spending as much per student as the average state college, even though 
most junior college libraries were supporting curriculums eqiidvalent to the 
state college lower- division program and, in addition, a Ml spectrum of 
terminal curriculums in technical and semiprofessional fields. 



Junior college libraries in California have serious weaknesses, but they 
also have stren^s that merit recognition. The purpose of this section is 
to present a balanced view of both the failures and the successes of the 
junior college library system in California. 



"We have just occupied a new building which has the most progressive 
features of modem library planning. The groundwork has been laid for 
excellent service." A similar optimistic note of moving forward toward a 
superior library program was sounded by more than one California junior 
college libraritm. Maiqr were proud of &e progress they were making. 
They emphasized that they were working in close collaboration with the 
faculties and were receiving strong support from their administrators. 

Of 74 jimior college libraries, the number that met various standards 
follows: 



Strengths and Weaknesses of Junior College Libraries 



Strengths 



All librarians with professional degrees 



Standard 



Qualifying libraries 
63 



American Library Association minimum 
periodical subscription list 



51 



American Library Association minimum 
^f two librarians 



51 



Hours of service within the California 
state colleges range 



38 



90 



Standard 



Qualifying libraries 



American Library Association 
minimum annual rate of growth 30 

Budget of 5 percent of total college 
budget 12 

American Library Association 
minimum size of collection 3 

Staffing quota comparable to California 
state college libraries 1 

Seating for 25 percent of the student 
population 0 



In spite of this listing of libraries with good qualifications, no single 
library of uniform excellence can be named. The strengths were distributed 
throughout the 74 libraries in such a random pattern that no library met or 
surpassed the available standards in all areas analyzed. 



Weaknesses 

The negative side of the picture elicited from the librarians such obser- 
vations as these: "This library is in a steadily deteriorating position, both 
relatively and absolutely." "The standing of our library vis-a-vis other 
college libraries in the area is steadily declining, because the local school 
board has no imderstanding of colleges." "We are experiencing tremendous 
increases in circulation and attendance, but our grow^ in staff, materials, 
and equipment is not matching them." 

This last lament — that staff and materials were not keeping pace with 
demand — was verified by the survey data. Indeed, the two gravest junior 
college library problems uncovered were inadequate staffing and impoverished 
book collections. These are the very inadequacies which, if uncorrected, 
would prejudice the opportunity for intellectual growth of hundreds of thou- 
sands of young people within the next decade. These inadequacies are, of 
course, merely by-products of the essential problem facing the libraries: 
inadequate financial support. The "weakness equation" which has been 
spelled out by this survey can be expressed in this form: 

1963-64 average expenditure of $22 per student » 1 staff member per 
440 students + 9 books per student 

The comparable state college equation was : 

1963-64 average expenditure of $85 per student » 1 staff member per 
210 students + 25 books per student 

See tables V-18 to V-21 (pages 118-129 for more specific data. 
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Table V-1 

Size of Book Collections in California Junior Colleges 
Compared with National Standarde«»1964 



College 

American River 
Antelope Valley 
Bakersfield 
Bar stow 
Cabrillo** 

Cerritos 
Chabot 
Chaffey 
Citrus 
Coalings 
Compton 
Contra Costa 
Desert 
Diablo Valley 
East Los Angeles 
El Camino- 
Foothill 
Fresno City 
Fullerton Junior 
Gavilan 
Glendale 
Grossmont 
Hancock (Allan) 

HartneU 
Imperial Valley 
Lassen Junior 
Long Beach Business- 
Technical 
Long Beach City 
Los Angeles City 
Los Angeles Harbor -- 
Los Angeles Metro- 
politan— — 

Los Angeles Pierce — 
Los Angeles Trade- 
Technical — -- - — - 

Los Angeles Valley 

Marin 
Merced 

Modesto Junior 
Monterey Peninsula — 
Mt. San Antonio- 

Mt. San Jacinto 

N^pa Junior 
Oakland City— Laney — 
Oakland City— Merritt - 
Oceanside-Carlsbad — 

Orange Coast 
Palomar 
Palo Verde 
Pasadena City 



Average 

daily 

attendance 



Volumes 
recommended 
by national 



Percent 
held of 

recommended 




Voliunes 
above or 
below 
standards 



23. 257 
10. 000 
• 20.443 
12.614 
• 13. 025 
• 18. 885 
• 23. 253 

- 8.517 

- 8.000 
- 10. 850 

- 7.035 
- 18. 400 

- 1.141 
- 20. 500 

- 7.622 
- 46. 369 
- 31.166 
- 33.098 
- 43. 761 
- 14.960 
- 25.000 
- 13.848 
- 12.983 
4 - 1.480 

- 9.757 

- 4.826 

- 30.311 

- 3.000 
4 - 4. 594 

- 3.088 

- 5.815 
- 15.454 

- 45. 257 
- 16.318 
— 13. 538 
- 16.832 

- 4.526 

- 7.316 
- 14. 188 
- 12. 234 

- 5.900 
- 22.810 
- 30.625 
- 16.081 
- 47.475 
4 - 12.461 
- 16.000 
- 43. 735 
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Table V-1— ‘Continued 



Sixe of Book Collectiona in California Junior College! 
Compared with National Standarda-»1964 



Collcfe 


Average 

daUy 

attendance 


Volumes 
recommended 
by national 
standards 


Volumes 

held 


Percent 
held of 

recommended 

number 


Volumes 
above or 
below 
standards 


Porterville- 


60« 


20, 000 


12,034 


60.1 


- 7,966 


PeecQey 


1,164 


20, 000 


10,277 


51.3 


- 9,723 


Rio Hondo Junior ----- 


2, 609 


35, 000 


567 


1.6 


-34,433 


Itiveriide 


3,440 


40, 000 


28,000 


70.0 


-12, 000 


SacriMnento City 


4,969 


55, 000 


40, 280 


73.2 


-14,720 


San Bernardino Valley- 


5,461 


60, 000 


32,312 


53.9 


-27,688 


San Diego City 


6,169 


70, 000 


27,589 


39.4 


-42,411 


San Diego Mesa 


1,364 


20, 000 


5,745 


28.7 


-14, 255 


San Francisco City— — 


7,666 


85, 000 


40,300 


47.4 


-44, 700 


San J equin Delta 


4,120 


50, 000 


22,500 


45.0 


-27,500 


San Jese Ci^ 


3,765 


45, 000 


22,425 


49.8 


-22, 575 


San Mateo- 


7,473 


80, 000 


40,000 


50.0 


-40, 000 


Santa Ana 


3,075 


40, 000 


27,115 


67.8 


-12, 885 


Santa Barbara City — ** 


2, 251 


30, 000 


15,000 


50.0 


-15,000 


Santa Monica City 


3,610 


45, 000 


32,956 


73.2 


-12,044 


Santa Rosa Junior 


3,070 


40, 000 


33,000 


82.5 


- 7,000 


Sequoias 


2, 587 


35, 000 


23,564 


67.3 


-11,436 


Shasta 


1.901 


25, 000 


18,240 


73.0 


- 6,760 


Sierra 


1,578 


25, 000 


24,940 


99.8 


60 


Siskiyous 


484 


20, 000 


7,900 


39.5 


-12, 100 


Southwestern 


1,556 


25, 000 


12,064 


48.3 


-12,936 


Taft 


527 


20, 000 


9,515 


47.6 


-10,485 


Vallejo Junior- 


1,790 


25, 000 


9,496 


38.0 


-15,504 


Ventura 


3,200 


40, 000 


25,647 


64.1 


-14,453 


Victor Valley 


486 


20, 000 


6,979 


34.9 


-13, 021 


Yuba 


2, 028 


30, 000 


15,084 


50.3 


-14,916 


All colleges--- 


234, 864 


3,015, 000 


1,747,251 


57.9 


-1,247, 849 




Table V-2 

Duplicate Title# In Junior College Libraries— 1964 



College 


Number of 
volumes 
reported | 


Number 
of titles 
reported 


Number cf 
duplicate 
titles 


Percent of 
dupli^'''* 

tK.J' 


American River 


21, 743 


20,000 


1,743 




Antelope Valley - 


15,000 


14,000 


1,000 


’* * 


Bakersfield 


29, 557 1 


— -- 


•••• 


* 


Barstow' 


7, 386 


7,159 


227 




CabriUo 


11,975 


11,377 


598 




Cerritos- 


26, 115 


25,000 


1,115 


3 


Chabot 


11,747 


10,575 


1,172 


9.9 


Chaff ey-- — - 


28,483 


19,863 


6,620 


24.9 


Citrus- 


22, 000 


20,000 


2,000 


9.1 


Coalings 


9, 150 


9,150 




•••• 


Compton 


27, 965 


25, 169 


2, 796 


9.9 


Contra Costa- 


26, 600 1 


•••• 




•••• 


Desert ------ — - — - — 


8, 859 


7,979 


880 


9.9 


Diablo Valley 


29, 500 


26, 500 


3, 000 


10.2 


East Los Angeles 


47, 378 




•••• 


“ 


El Camlno 


33, 631 


32,000 


1,631 


4e 8 


Foothill — “ 


23, 834 


1 23, 100 


734 


3e 1 


Fresno City 


16,902 


14,440 


2,462 


14.6 


Fullerton Jimior 


36, 239 


.... 




•••• 


Gavilan 


5,040 


4,820 


220 


4e 4 


Glendale 


20, 000 


17,000 


3,000 


15. 0 


Grossmont 


11, 152 


10, 095 


1,057 


9.5 


Hancock (Allan) 


12,017 


11,050 


67 


0.1 


Hartnell 


26,480 


25, 156 


1,324 


5.0 


Imperial Valley 


10, 243 


.... 






Lassen Jiinior 


5, 174 


1 5, 174 






Long Beach Business-- 




1 13,000 


1,689 


11.5 


Technical 


14, 689 


Long Beach City 


57, 000 


57, 000 


.... 


•••• 


Los Angeles Cl^ 


104, 595 


75, 000 


29, 595 


28.2 


Los Angeles Harbor — 


31,912 


31, 300 


612 


1«9 


Los Angeles Metro- 


19, 185 








politan 


1 .... 




• • • • 


Los Angeles Pierce 


39, 546 


1 




****** 


Los Angeles Trade- 


29, 743 








Technical 


1 ---- 


•• •• 


* * * * 


Los Angeles Valley 


53, 682 


45, 000 


8,682 


I6e 2 


Marin — 


21,462 


21, 000 


462 


2.2 


Merced 


3, 168 


3, 006 


162 


5. 1 


Modesto Junior- 


45,474 


41,803 


3,671 


8.1 


Monterey Peninsula 


22, 684 


22, 000 


684 


3.0 


Mt. San Antonio- 


45,812 


24,000 


1,812 


3. 9 


Mt. San Jacinto 


7,766 


7, 725 


41 


0.1 


Napa Junior- 


14, 100 


12,620 


1,480 


11.7 


Oaklaad Ci^— ^-aney — 


7,190 


5, 000 


2,190 


30.5 


Oakland aty- Merritt - 


24,375 


22, 000 


2, 375 


9.7 


Oeeanslde-O’risboid — 


3,919 


3,800 


119 


3.1 


Orange Coar t — — — — 


22,525 


21,849 


676 


3. 0 


Palomar— * 


37,461 


27, 000 


10,461 


27.9 


Palo Verdr. 


4,000 


1 .--- 


• ••• 


* * * * 
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Tftble V-2— Continued 

Duplicate Titles in Junior College Libraries— 1964 



College 


Number of 
voliunes 
reported 


Number 
of titles 


Number of 
duplicate 
titles 


Percent of 
duplicate 
titles 


Pasadena Ci^ 


71« 265 


64. 139 


7. 126 


9.9 


Porterville 


12«034 


9. 500 


2. 534 


21.0 


Reedley 


10. 277 


8. 706 


1. 571 


18.0 


Riverside City 


28. 000 


24. 000 


4. 000 


14.3 


Sacramento City 


40. 280 


39. 880 


400 


0.1 


San Bernardino Valley - 


32. 312 


26. 000 


6. 312 


19.5 


San Diego City 


27.589 


23. 000 


4. 589 


16.6 


San Diego Mesa 


5.745 


— 


.... 




San Francisco City 


40. 300 


— - 


.... 




San Joaquin Delta 


22. 500 


— 


.... 




San Jose City 


22.425 


22.425 


— 




San Mateo 


40. 000 


35. 000 


5. 000 


12.5 


Santa Ana- 


27.115 


25. 500 


1.615 


5.9 


Santa Barbara City— — 


15.000 


14. 500 


500 


3.3 


Santa Monica City — — 


32.956 


31.000 


1.956 


5.9 


Santa Rosa Junior 


33. 000 


— 


.... 




Sequoias 


23. 564 


22, 000 


1. 564 


7.1 


Shasta 


18.240 


17.678 


562 


3.0 


Sierra 


24.940 


24.940 


.... 




Siskiyous 


7.900 


7.900 


.... 




Southwestern 


12. 064 


.... 


.... 


• ••• 


Taft- 


9.515 


9.010 


505 


5.3 


Vallejo Junior — 


9.496 


6.500 


2. 996 


31.6 


Ventura — — — 


25. 647 


21. 840 


3.797 


14.8 


Victor Valley 


6.979 


6. 373 


606 


8.7 


Yuba-- — — — 


15.084 


.... 


.... 
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Table V-3 

Junior CoUege Libraries — Number of Years Established Related 
to Number of Volumes as of %>rlng, 1964 





Years library 
has beeu 
established 


1 

Number of 
colleges 


Lowest 

number 

reported 


Median 


Mean 


Highest 

number 

reported 


50 or more-- 


4 


16.902 


28. 573 


27. 572 


36. 239 


40-49 


15 


5.040 


26. 483 


27.956 


71.265 


30-39 


16 


3.919 


20. 732 


26. 009 


104. 595 


20-29 


5 


14. 100 


22. 500 


23. 306 


40. 300 


15-19 


13 


4.000 


31.912 


30. 221 


53. 682 


10-14 


6 


7. 190 


21.780 


20.848 


29. 500 


5-9 


5 


7.900 


21.743 


18.313 


26.115 


3-4 


5 


6.979 


11. 152 


9.866 


12.064 


1-2 


5 


567 


5.745 


5. 221 


8. 857 
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Table V-4 

Size of Book CoUectlonf in Three Levels of Public School Libraries— 1964 



Size of book collection 



Level 


Number 


20g COC ov siors 


^ ^ AAA 


1 0 AAA ns* 

A mmg WWW w«* w 


o 

o 

o 

o 


}r mor© 


of 

school 


of 

schools 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Junior 

high-— 


360 


0 


0.0 


2 


0.6 


4 


1.1 


35 


9.7 


Senior 
high — 


643 


9 


1.4 


34 


5.3 


88 


13.7 


155 


24.1 


Junior 

college 


74 


42 


56.8 


48 


64.9 


53 


71.6 


58 


78.4 



Table V-5 



Volumea per Student In California Junior College IJbrariet 




♦Highest figure reported wms 23.4 hooku per student, lowest was 
0. 2; median was 8. 5, and mean was 9.1. 



Table V-6 



Number of Volumes in Junior College Libraries 
Related to Average Daily Attendance— 1964 



OoUs|gc 


Number of 
volumes 
reported 


Rank in 
number of 
volumes 


Average 

daily 

attendance 


Rank in 
a.d.a. 


Volumes 

per 

student 


American River 


21«743 


40 


3.877 


25 


5.6 


Antelope Valley 


15.000 


47 


1. 516 


57 


9.9 


Bakersfield 


29.557 


20 


4.093 


21 


7.2 


Barstow — 


7. 386 


65 


372 


71 


19.9 


Cabxillo* — 


11.975 


54 


1.659 


52 


7.2 


Cerritos 


26.115 


29 


3.950 


24 


6.6 


Chabot 


11.747 


55 


2. 600 


39 


4.5 


Chaffey 


26.483 


27 


2.973 


35 


8.9 


Citrus 


22. 000 


39 


2. 476 


42 


8.9 


Coollnga 


9.150 


61 


617 


65 


14.8 


Compton 


27.965 


23 


2. 894 


36 


9.7 


Contra Costa 


26. 600 


26 


3.531 


29 


7.5 


Desert 


8.859 


62 


791 


63 


11.2 


Diablo Valley 


29. 500 


21 


4. 043 


22 


7.3 


East Los Angeles 


47.378 


5 


4.954 


15 


9.6 


El Camino* 


33.631 


14 


7.247 


5 


4.6 


PoothiU 


23.834 


33 


4. 783 


16 


5.0 


Fresno City 


16.902 


45 


4. 189 


19 


4.0 


Fullerton Junior 


36. 239 


13 


7.128 


6 


5.1 


Gavllan 


5.040 


70 


447 


70 


11.3 


Glendale 


20. 000 


42 


3.515 


30 


5.7 


Grossmont 


11.152 


56 


1.848 


49 


6.0 


Hancock (Allan) 


12.017 


53 


1.568 


55 


7.7 


Hartnell- 


26. 480 


28 


1. 763 


51 


15.0 


Imperial Valley 


10. 243 


58 


884 


61 


11.6 


Lassen Junior 


5.174 


69 


304 


73 


17.0 


Long Beach Business 












Technical 


14. 689 


49 


3. 724 


27 


3.9 


Long Beach City 


57. 000 


3 


5. 213 


12 


10.9 


Los Angeles City 


104.594 


1 


9. 329 


2 


11.2 


Los Angeles Harbor 


31.912 


18 


2. 876 


37 


11.1 


Los Angeles Metro- 












polltan- 


19. 185 


43 


1. 585 


53 


12.1 


Los Angeles Pierce 


39. 546 


11 


4. 703 


17 


8.4 


Los Angeles Trade- 












Technical 


29. 743 


19 


6. 609 


10 


4.5 


Los Angeles Valley 


53. 682 


4 


6. 333 


8 


8.5 


Marin———-—-—— 


21. 462 


41 


2. 536 


41 


8.5 


Merced 


3. 168 


73 


862 


62 


3.7 


Modesto Jimlor - — — — - 


45.474 


7 


4. 005 


23 


11.4 


Monter^ Peninsula 


22. 684 


35 


2. 462 


43 


9.2 


Mt. San Antonio- 


45.812 


6 


5. 080 


13 


9.0 


Mt. San Jacinto- 


7. 766 


64 


332 


72 


23.4 


Napa Junior 


14. 100 


50 


1. 445 


58 


9.8 


Oakland City— Laney — 


7. 190 


66 


2. 333 


44 


3.1 


Oakland City— Merritt— 


24. 375 


32 


4.616 


18 


5.3 


Oceanside- Carlsbad — - 


3.919 


72 


668 


64 


5.9 


Orange Coast 


22.525 


36 


6. 362 


7 


3.5 


Palomar 


37. 461 


12 


1. 879 


48 


19.9 


Palo Verde 


4.000 


71 


188 


74 


21.3 
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Table V-6— Continued 



Number of Volumes In Junior College Libraries 
Related to Average Daily Attendance- »1964 



College 


Number of 
volumes 
reported 


Rank in 
number of 
volumes 


Average 

daily 

attendance 


Rank in 
a.d.a. 


Volumes 

per 

student 




71, 265 
12,034 
10, 277 
567 

28, 000 
40, 280 
32,312 
27,589 
5,745 
40, 300 
22,500 
22,425 

40.000 
27,115 

15.000 
32,956 

33.000 
23,564 
18,240 
24,940 

7,900 
12,064 
9,515 
9,496 
25,647 
6,979 
15, 084 


2 


10, 733 


1 


6.6 


Pasadena city--- 


52 


606 


66 


19.9 


PortervUie ------------ 


57 


1, 164 


60 


8.8 


Reedley --------------- 


74 

22 

9 

17 

24 

68 

8 

37 

38 


2,609 


38 


0.2 


Rio cionoo junior--- 


3, 440 


31 


8.1 


Riversicie ^ 


4, 969 


14 


8.1 


Sacramento i^ity- 

San Bernardino Valley -- 


5,461 
6, 189 


11 

9 


5.9 

4.5 


San Diego city --------- 


1,364 


59 


4.2 


San Diego Mesa -------- 


7, 666 


3 


5.3 


San I<Tanci8co t.ity - — - 
San Joaquin Delta- — 


4,120 
3, 765 


20 

26 


5.5 

6.0 


San Jose city 


10 


7, 473 


4 


5.4 


san Mateo ------------ 


25 

48 

16 

IS 

34 


3, 075 


33 


8.8 


Santa Ana————— 

Santa Barbara City 


2, 251 
3,610 


45 

28 


6.7 

9.1 


Santa Monica city ------ 


3, 070 


34 


10.7 


Santa Rosa junior ------ 


2, 587 
1,901 


40 


9.1 


sequoias*-* 


44 


47 


9.6 


Miasta*— — — * 


31 


1,578 


54 


15.8 


sierra- ---------------- 


63 


484 


69 


16.3 


siSKiyous ————— — 


51 

59 


1,556 


56 


7.8 


SoutnvT e stern 


527 


67 


18.1 


lait — 


60 


1,790 


50 


5.3 


vaiiejc «#ttnior--““““““"“ 


30 


3, 200 


32 


8.0 


Ventura --------------- 


67 


486 


68 


14.4 


Victor valley ---------- 


46 


2, 028 


46 


7.4 


xuDa •*****•“* • 








23,612 

22,500 




3,174 


mm mm mm mm 


9.1 


Mean ------------- 

Median 


— 


2, 743 




8.5 




Table V-7 



Hank of States by Volumes per Student in College and 
University Libraries — 196J-62* 



T 



1 1 


Connecticut 


2 


Massachusetts 


3 


New Hampshire 


4 


Maine 


5 


Rhode Island 


6 


North Carolina 


7 


Vermont 


8 


Virginia 


9 


Illinois 


10 


Kansas 


11 


Utah 


12 


Iowa 


13 


Georgia 


14 


Oregon 


15 


Kentucky 


16 


South Carolina 


17 


Pennsylvania 


18 


Missouri 


19 


Tennessee 


20 


Louisiana 


21 


Delaware 


22 


New Jersey 


23 


Indiana 


24 


Nebraska 


25 


South Dakota 


26 


Minnesota 


27 


Ohio 


28 


North Dakota 


29 


Montana 


30 


Maryland 


31 


Wyoming 


32 


Colorado 


33 


New York 


34 


Oklahoma 


35 


Alabama 


36 


Nevada 


37 


Texas 


38 


Washington 


39 


Wisconsin 


40 


Michigan 


41 


Arkansas 


42 


New Mexico 


43 


Hawaii 


44 


West Virginia 


45 


Idaho 


46 


Florida 


47 


Mississippi 


48 


California 


49 


Alaska 


50 


Arizona 



\folussss psF student 



125.3 

103.4 
99.9 

90.2 

77.6 

72.1 

66.6 

66.3 

61.1 

60.4 

59.5 

58.4 

58.0 

57.8 

56.9 

56.7 

55.6 

55.5 

53.1 

52.8 

52.7 

52.6 

51.7 

51.6 
50.0 

49.6 

49.6 

49.4 

49.2 

48.6 

48.5 

48.2 

47.9 

46.1 

45.9 

45.1 

44.6 

44.4 

44.0 

43.4 

42.6 

42.2 

39.3 

39.2 

39.1 

38.8 

38.2 

37.7 
27.1 

25.6 



♦ Derived from U.S. Office of Education data. 



Table V-8 



Volumes Added per Student in California 
Junior Colleges— 1983 -W 



College 

American River- 

Antelope Valley 

Bakersfield 

Barstow 

CabriUo 

Cerritos 

Chabot 

Chaffey 

Citrus 

Coaltnga 

Compton — 

Contra Costa 

Desert 

Diablo Valley 

East Los Angeles 

El Camino 

Foothill 

Fresno City 

Fullerton Junior — • 

Gavilan 

Glendale 

Grossm<mt — ■ 

Hancock (Allan) - — — - 

Hartnell 

Imperial Valley- 

Lassen Junior 

Long Beach Business- 

Technical — 

Long Beach City 

Los Angeles City 

Los Angeles Harbor — 
Los Angeles Metro- 
politan — 
Los Angeles Pierce — 
Los Angeles Trade- 
Technical — 
Los Angeles Valley — 

Marin 

Merced 

Modesto Junior - — -- 
Monterey Peninsula — 

Mt. San Antonio- 

Mt. San Jacinto 

Napa Junior 

Oakland City— Laney - 
Oakland City — Merritt 
Oceanside- Carlsbad — 

Orange Coast 

Palomar 

Palo Verde 



Number of 
volumes added 


Rank in 
number of 
volumes added 


Volumes added 
per student^ 


4, 200 


13 


1.1 


1,000 


66 


0.7 


2,109 


47 


0.5 


1,400 


60 


3.8 


4, 400 


12 


2.7 


5, 000 


8 


1.3 


3,500 


25 


1.3 


3, 575 


24 


1.2 


4, 700 


10 


1.9 


1,400 


60 


2.3 


2,178 


45 


0.8 


2,291 


41 


0.6 


3,809 


19 


4.8 


3, 750 


21 


0.9 


4,775 


9 


0.9 


2,534 


34 


0.3 


5, 500 


7 


1.1 


2, 000 


49 


0.5 


5,800 


5 


0.8 


1,000 


66 


2.2 


1,800 


52 


0.5 


3,900 


18 


2.1 


1, 500 


57 


0.9 


2,409 


38 


1.4 


2, 000 


49 


2.3 


143 


74 


0.5 


1,304 


62 


0.4 


2, 200 


43 


0.4 


7, 418 


3 


0.8 


3, 000 


30 


1.0 


2, 444 


37 


1.5 


4, 500 


11 


0.9 


1,137 


64 


0.2 


9, 000 


1 


1.4 


2, 850 


31 


1.1 


3,168 


28 


3.7 


1,598 


55 


0.4 


3, 032 


29 


1.2 


3, 778 


20 


0.7 


7, 766 


2 


23.4 


1, 151 


63 


0.8 


1,000 


66 


0.4 


4, 000 


17 


0.9 


214 


73 


0.3 


4,122 


14 


0.6 


7, 080 


4 


3.8 


500 


71 


2.7 
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Table V-8— Continued 

Volumes Added per Student in California 
Junior Colleges— 1W8 -64 



College 



Number of 
volume! added 



Rank in 
number of 
volumes added 



Volumes added 
per student * 



Pasadena City 

Porterville — 

Reedley 

Rio Hondo Junior 

Riverside Cl^ 

Sacramento City — 

San Bernardino Valley r 

San Diego City 

San Diego Mesa 

San Francisco City 

San Joaquin Delta 

San Jose City — 

San Mateo — 

Santa Ana 

Santa Barbara City 

Santa Monica Cl^ 

Santa Rosa Junior 

Sequoias 

Shasta- 

Sierra 

Slsklyous-- 

Southwestern 

Taft- 

Vallejo 

Ventura 

Victor Valley 

Yuba 



4,100 

1,559 

1,135 

567 

3. 600 
2,170 
3,358 
2,800 
5,745 

1.600 
2,000 
2,200 

3.500 
2,400 
4,006 

2.500 
2, 243 

2.500 
1,413 
1,630 

1.500 
3, 672 
1,000 

431 
2,092 
2, 313 
2, 625 



15 

56 

65 
70 
23 
46 
27 
32 

6 

54 

49 

43 

25 

39 

16 
35 
42 
35 
59 
53 

57 
22 

66 
72 
48 

40 
33 



0.4 

2.6 

0.9 

0.2 

1.0 

0.4 

0.6 

0.5 

4.2 
0.2 
0.5 
0.6 
0.5 
0.8 
1.8 
0.7 
0.7 
0.9 
0.7 
1.0 
3.1 
2.4 
1.9 
0.2 
0.7 
4.8 

1.3 



Total 



212, 585 



♦Median and mean were 0.9. 
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Table V-9 

Periodicals in Junior College Libraries 



College 


Number of 
periodical 
subscrip- 
tions 


Periodicals 

regularly 

bound 


Periodicals 

on 

microfilm 


Years 
unbound 
periodicals 
are kept 


American River 


312 


19 


0 


10-15 years 


Antelope Valley 


149 


10 


0 


5 years 


Bakersfield 


287 


106 


6 


Indefinitely 


Baratow 


154 


25 


0 


15 years or more 


Cabrillo 


225 


6 


3 


Indefinitely 


Cerritos 


309 


18 


0 


Indefinitely 


Chabot 


269 


0 


2 


5 years 


Chaffey 


412 


64 


35 


5 years 


Citrus-. 


350 


170 


15 


30 years 


Coalinga 


175 


9 


0 


Indefinitely 


Compton 


— 


8 


36 


Indefinitely 


Contra Costa 


300 


21 


4 


10 years 


Desert 


206 


20 


95 


Varies 


Diablo Valley 


348 


51 


3 


3 years 


East Los Angeles 


465 


9 


23 


2 years 


El C amino - - 


288 


42 


0 


As space permits 


Foothill 


314 


170 


0 


- • 


Fresno City 


299 


56 


0 


5 years 


Fullerton Junior 


529 


30 


- 


Varies 


Gavilan 


lOO 


30 


0 


5 years 


Glendale 


245 


2 


79 


Until microfilmed 


Grossmont 


318 


2 


47 


Indefinitely 


Ha?icock (Allan) -- 


314 


0 


0 


Indefinitely 


Hartnell 


249 


102 


0 


Indefinitely 


Imperial Valley 


168 


20 


0 


10 years 


Lassen Junior 


30 


2 


0 


5 years 


Long Beach Business- 
Technical 


128 


0 


0 


5 years or more 


Long Beach City--- — - 


282 


100 


0 


- - 


Los Angeles City 


775 


59 


0 


Indefinitely 


Los Angeles Harbor — 


402 


81 


0 


3 years 


Los Angeles Metro- 
politan 


220 


45 


0 


5 years 


Los Angeles Pierce 


503 


4 


57 


5-7 years 


Los Angeles Trade- 
Technical 


500 


1 


0 


2-4 years 


Los Angeles Valley — - 


573 


6 


109 


5 years 


Marin 


284 


13 


0 


Indefinitely 


Merced- — 


116 


0 


0 


Indefinitely 


Modesto Junior 


578 


22 


0 


Indefinitely 


Monterey Peninsula-—- 


236 


35 


15 


5 years 


Mt. San Antonio 


655 


0 


125 


Varies 


Mt, San Jacinto ---- — 


135 


0 


0 


Indefinitely 


Napa 


160 


38 


0 


Indefinitely 


Oakland City -- Laney - 


60 


0 


0 


3 years 


Oakland City -- Merritt 


467 


160 


35 


Indefinitely 


Oceanside -Carlsbad — 


76 


0 


0 


5 years 


Orange Coast 


215 


3 


0 


5 years 


Palomar 


463 


0 


1 


Indefinitely 


Palo Verde 


90 


75 


0 


5 years 
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Table V-9 — Continued 
Periodicals in Junior College Libraries 



Coilcfe 



Paaadena City* 
Porterville — 

Kecdley 

Rio Hondo 

Riverside City 



Secremeato City 

San Bernardino Valley - 

San Diego City 

San Diego Mesa 

San Francisco City 

San Joaquin Delta 

San Jose City 

San M^eo 

Santa Ana 



Santa Monica City 



Sequoias 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyous 

Southwestern-' 

Taft 

Vallejo Junior- 

Ventura 

Victor Valley 
Yuba— 



Total 

Average 



o 

ERIC 



1 



Number of 
periodical 
subscrip- 
tions 


Periodicalc 

regularly 

^und 


Periodicals 

on 

microfilm 


500 


0 


0 


87 


60 


0 


175 


4 


J 

A 


95 


w «» «» 


0 


371 


4 


188 


160 


32 


0 


320 


100 


29 


293 


250 


0 


180 


— 


0 


475 


130 


0 


261 


83 


0 


432 


101 


26 


518 


33 


37 


181 


41 


• “ 


325 


45 


0 


300 


88 


0 


234 


149 


0 


277 


74 


0 


160 


26 


9 


419 


209 


C 


55 


0 


0 


415 


10 


0 


147 


164 


0 


206 


32 


0 


284 


84 


• 


163 


0 


0 


344 


130 


33 


- 21«110 


3, 555 


1.013 


^ 289 


49 


14 



Years 
unbound 
periodicals 
are kept 



Indefinitely 
5 years 
Indefinitely 



Until micro- 
filmed 



Indefinitely 
3-5 years 



Varies 
IiKlefinitely 
5 years 
Varies 
Indefinitely 
Indefinitely 
Indefinitely 
Varies 
5 years 
5 years 
Varies 
5 years 



1-5 years 
Indefinitely 
20 years 
5 years 
Indefinitely 
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Ts0)le V-10 

Service Hours of Junior College Libraries 



Opening time 


Closing time* 


Dinner time 


Tots 


1 time ope] 


a 


Hour 


Number 

of 

libraries 


Hour 


Number 

of 

libraries 


Number 

of 

hours 


Number 

of 

libraries 


Number 

of 

hours 


Number 

of 

libraries 


Per- 

cent 


7:30 a.m. 
7:45 a.m. 
7:50 a.m. 
7:55 a.m. 
* 8K)0 a.m. 
8:30 a.m. 
9:00 a.m. 
9:30 a.m. 
1 :00 p. m. 
2:30 p.m. 


19 

19 

2 

1 

25 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 


4K)0 p.m. 
5K)0 p.m. 
8K)0 p.m. 
8:30 p.m. 
9K)0 p.m. 
9:15 p.m. 
9:30 p.m. 
9:45 p.m. 
1 10:00 p.m. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

17 

3 

20 

3 

25 


1/2 

1 

1-1/2 

2 

2-1/4 

2-1/2 

3 


1 

3 

8 

9 

1 

5 

1 


71-75 

66-70 

61-65 

56-60 

51-55 

46-50 

41-45 

36-40 

30-35 


4 

10 

22 

13 

12 

6 

1 

3 

1 


5.5 

13.7 
31.5 

17.8 
16.4 

8.2 

1.4 

4.1 

1.4 



♦Monday through Thursday; only four libraries were open on Friday nights. 
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Table V-11 



Students per Librarian and per StaH Member in Junior Colleges 



College 


Average 

daily 

attendance 


FTE* 

librarians 


Students 

per 

librariaun 


FTE* 

Staff 


Students 
per staff 
member 


American River 


3,877 


3.0 


1,292 


7.3 


531 


Antelope Valley 


1,516 


2.0 


758 


3.4 


445 


Bakersfield 


4, 093 


3.0 


1,364 


9.0 


455 


Barstow 


372 


1.0 


372 


2.3 


162 


Cabrillo — 


1,659 


2.0 


829 


5.9 


281 


Cerritos 


3,950 


2.0 


1,975 


8.3 


476 


Cabot 


2,600 


2.0 


1,300 


4.3 


604 


Chaffey 


2,973 


2.0 


1,486 


7.5 


396 


Citrus 


2, 476 


3.0 


825 


8.8 


281 


Coalinga--- — 


617 


1.0 


617 


2.9 


213 


Compton 


2, 894 


2.5 


1, 157 


8.0 


362 


Contra Costa 


3,531 


3.0 


1, 177 


7.2 


490 


Diablo Valley 


4,043 


3.0 


1,347 


10.3 


392 


Desert 


791 


2.0 


395 


4.6 


171 


East Los Angeles 


4,954 


3.0 


1,651 


10.3 


480 


El C amino 


7,247 


4.0 


1, 812 


13.6 


533 


FoothiU 


4,783 


5.5 


869 


13.1 


365 


Fresno City 


4, 189 


3.0 


1,369 


9.2 


455 


Fullerton Junior 


7, 128 


5.0 


1,425 


15.5 


460 


Gavilan 


447 


loO 


447 


1.4 


319 


Glendale 


3,515 


2.0 


1,757 


5.5 


639 


Grossmont 


1,848 


1.8 


1,026 


3.5 


528 


Hancock (Allan) 


1,568 


2.0 


784 


5.1 


307 


Hartnell 


1,763 


2.0 


881 


6.8 


259 


Imperial Valley 


884 


1.5 


589 


3.0 


294 


Lassen Junior 

Long Beach Business- 


304 


0.2 


304 


1.4 


217 


Technical 


3,724 


2.0 


1,862 


3.5 


1,064 


Long Beach City-- 


5,213 


4.0 


1, 303 


11.3 


470 


Los Angeles City 


9,329 


6.0 


1,554 


20.5 


455 


Los Angeles Harbor — 
Los Angeles Metro- 


2, 876 


2.3 


1,250 


7.0 


411 


politan 


1,585 


1.3 


1,219 


3.1 


511 


Los Angeles Pierce- --- 
Los Angeles Trade- 


4, 703 


3.0 


1,567 


8.6 


547 


Technical 


6,609 


3.0 


2, 203 


7.2 


918 


Los Angeles Valley 


6,333 


5.0 


1,266 


14.7 


430 


Marin 


2,536 


2.0 


1,268 


7.7 


329 


Merced 


862 


1.0 


862 


2.2 


392 


Modesto Junior 


4, 005 


4.0 


1,001 


14.8 


271 


Monterey Peninsula 


2, 462 


2.0 


1,231 


5.5 


448 


Mt, San Antonio 


5,080 


7.5 


677 


21.0 


242 


Mt, San Jacinto 


332 


0.0 


- 


3.4 


97 


Napa 


1,445 


1.5 


963 


3.0 


482 


Oakland City — Laney - 


2,333 


2.0 


1, 166 


4.8 


486 


Oakland City — Merritt 


4,616 


4.0 


1, 154 


16.1 


287 


Oceanside -Carlsbad — 


668 


1.0 


668 


2.9 


230 


Orange Coast 


6,362 


3.0 


2, 120 


10.0 


636 


Palomar 


1,879 


1.0 


1,879 


7.6 


247 


Palo Verde 


188 


0.5 


188 


1.5 


125 


Pasadena City- — 


10,733 


7.0 


1,533 


17.0 


631 


Porterville 


606 


1.0 


606 


2.1 


289 
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Table V-11 — Continued 



T, 4 hrar<an and oer Staff Member in Junior Coll eges 



College 

Reedley 

Rio Hondo 

Riverside City 

Sacramento City 

San Bernardino Valley - 

San Diego City 

San Diego Mesa 

San Francisco City 

San Joaquin Delta 

San Jose City 

San Mateo 

Santa Ana 

Santa Barbara City 

Santa Monica City — ” 
Santa Rosa Junior “ - — 

Sequoias 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyous 

Southwestern 
Taft 

Vallejo Junior 
Ventura 
Victor Valley 
Yuba 



Average 
daily 

at tendance 

1«164 

2.609 
3.440 
4«969 
5.461 
6. 189 
1.364 
7,666 
4, 120 
3.765 
7.473 
3.075 
2, 251 

3.610 
3,070 
2.587 
1.901 
1.578 

484 
1. 556 
527 
1.790 
3.200 
486 
2.028 



FTE* . 
rarians 


Students 

per 

librarian 


FTE* 

Staff 


Students 
per staff 
member 


1.0 


1. 164 


iTo 1 


247 


1.0 


2.609 


1.5 


1.739 


3.7 


929 


11.4 


302 


3.0 


1. 656 


6.5 


764 


3.0 


1.820 


8.0 


683 


3.0 


2.063 


8.3 


746 


5.0 


272 


10.8 


126 


5.0 


1.533 


9.5 


806 


3.0 


1.373 


8.3 


496 


4.0 


941 


8.5 


1 433 


5.0 


1,494 


13.8 


542 


2.5 


1.230 


6. 8 


452 


2.0 


1. 125 


4.0 


563 


4.0 


902 


8.2 


489 


3.0 


1.023 


13.0 


236 


1.0 


2. 587 


5.3 


488 


1.0 


1.901 


4.0 


I 475 


2.0 


789 


4.6 


343 


1.0 


484 


1.6 


303 


1.0 


1.556 


3.8 


431 


1.0 


527 


2.5 


211 


1.0 


1, 790 


2.0 


895 


3.0 


1.600 


7.5 


427 


1.0 


486 


2.3 


211 


2.0 


1.014 


4.9 


1 414 



♦Full-time equivalent 



Table V-12 



Personnel by Level of Position in California Junior Colleges 





Professional 

positions 


Nonprofessional 

positions 


Student 
positions * 


Total 

FTE 

staff 


College 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


American River — 


3.0 


41.1 


4.0 


54.8 


0.3 


4.1 


7.3 


Antelope Valley — 


2.0 


58.8 


1.0 


29.4 


0.4 


11.8 


3.4 


Bakersfield 


3.0 


33.3 


3.5 


38.9 


2.5 


27.8 


9.0 


Barstow 


1.0 


43.5 


1.0 


43.5 


0.3 


13.0 


2.3 


CabrlUo 


2.0 


33.9 


3.5 


59.3 


0.4 


6.8 


5.9 


Cerritos 


3.0 


24.1 


3.5 


42.2 


2.8 


33.7 


8.3 


Chabot 


2.0 


46.5 


2.0 


46.5 


0.3 


7.0 


4.3 


Chaffey 


2.0 


26.7 


4.0 


53.3 


1.5 


20.0 


7.5 


Citrus 


3.0 


34.1 


4.3 


48.9 


1.5 


17.0 


8.8 


Coalinga 


1.0 


34.5 


1.5 


51.7 


0.4 


13.8 


2.9 


Compton 


2.5 


31.3 


3.0 


37.4 


2.5 


31.3 


8.0 


Contra Costa 


3.0 


41.6 


2.0 


27.8 


2.2 


30.6 


7.2 


Desert 


2.0 


43.5 


1.0 


21.7 


1.6 


34.8 


4.6 


Diablo Valley 


3.0 


29.1 


3.5 


34.0 


3.8 


36.9 


10.3 


East Los Angeles-- 


3.0 


29.1 


6.0 


58.3 


1.3 


12.6 


10.3 


El Camino 


4.0 


29.3 


9.5 


69.8 


0.1 


0.9 


13.6 


Foothill 


5.5 


42.0 


4.3 


32.8 


3.3 


25.2 


13. 1 


Fresno City 


3.0 


32.6 


4.0 


43.5 


2.2 


23.9 


9.2 


Fullerton Junior — 


5.0 


32.3 


6.9 


44.5 


3.6 


23.2 


15.5 


Gavilan 


1.0 


71.5 


0.3 


21.4 


0.1 


7.1 


1.4 


Glendale 


2.0 


36.4 


2.5 


45.4 


1.0 


18.2 


5.5 


Grossmont 


1.8 


51.4 


1.5 


42.9 


0.2 


5.7 


3.5 


Hancock (Allan) — 


2.0 


39.2 


3.0 


58.8 


0.1 


2.0 


5.1 


Hartnell 


2.0 


29.4 


3.5 


51.5 


1.3 


19.1 


6.8 


Imperial Valley — 


1.5 


50.0 


1.0 


33.3 


0.5 


16.7 


3.0 


Lassen Junior 

Long Beach Busi- 


0.2 


14.3 


1.0 


71.4 


0.2 


14.3 


1.4 


ness-Technical -- 


2.0 


57.1 


1.5 


42.9 


0.0 


0.0 


3.5 


Long Beach City — 


4.0 


35.4 


3.5 


31.0 


3.8 


33.6 


11.3 


Los Angeles City - - 


6.0 


29.3 


7.0 


34.1 


7.5 


36.6 


20.5 


Los Angeles Harbor 
Los Angeles Metro- 


2.3 


32.9 


2.0 


28.6 


2.7 


38.5 


7.0 


politan 


1.3 


41.9 


1.0 


32.3 


0.8 


25.8 


3.1 


Los Angeles Pierce 
Los Angeles Trade - 


3.0 


34.9 


4.0 


46.5 


1.6 


18.6 


8.6 


Technical 


3.0 


41.7 


1.0 


13.9 


3.2 


44.4 


7.2 


Los Angeles Valley 


5.0 


34.0 


6.0 


40.8 


3.7 


25.2 


14.7 


Marin 


2.0 


26.0 


4.8 


62.3 


0.9 


11.7 


7.7 


Merced 


1.0 


45.5 


1.0 


45.5 


0.2 


9.0 


2.2 


Modesto Junior 


4.0 


27.0 


8.0 


54.1 


2.8 


18.9 


14.8 


Monterey Peninsula 


2.0 


36.4 


2.5 


45.4 


1.0 


18.2 


5.5 


Mt. San Antonio — 


7.5 


35.7 


12.5 


59.5 


1.0 


4.8 


21.0 


Mt. San Jacinto — 


0.0 


0.0 


2.0 


58.8 


1.4 


41.2 


3.4 


Napa 

Oakland City - - 


1.5 


50.0 


1.2 


40.0 


0.3 


10.0 


3.0 


Laney 

Oakland City -- 


2.0 


41.7 


2.0 


41.7 


0.8 


16.6 


4.8 


Merritt 


4.0 


24.8 


6.5 


40.4 


5.6 


34.8 


16.1 


Oceanside -Carlsbad 


1.0 


34.5 


1.0 


34.5 


0.9 


31.0 


2.9 


Orange Coast 


3.0 


30.0 


3.4 


34.0 


3.6 


36.0 


10.0 



Table V-12 — Continued 

Personnel by Level of Position in California Junior Colleges 





Professional 

positions 


Nonprofessional 

positions 


Student 

positions* 


Total 

PTE 


College 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


F ercent 


Number 


Percent 


staff 


Palomar 


1.0 


13.2 


5.3 


69.7 


1.3 


17.1 


7.6 


Palo Verde 


0.5 


33.3 


1.0 


66.7 


0.0 


0.0 


1.5 


Pasadena City 


7.0 


41.2 


4.5 


26.5 


5.5 


32.3 


17.0 


Porterville 


1.0 


47.6 


1.0 


47.6 


0.1 


4.8 


2# 1 


Reedley 


1.0 


33.3 


2.0 


66.7 


0.0 


0.0 


3.0 


Rio Hondo 


1.0 


66.7 


0.5 


33.3 


0.0 


0.0 


1# 5 


Riverside City 


3.7 


32.5 


5.0 


43.9 


2.7 


23.7 


11.4 


Sacramento City — 
San Bernardino 


3.0 


46.2 


2.0 


30.8 


1.5 


23.1 


6. 5 


Valley 


3.0 


37.5 


5.0 


62.5 


0.0 


0.0 


8.0 


San Diego City 


3.0 


36.1 


4.0 


48.2 


1.3 


15.7 


8.3 


San Diego Mesa — 


5.0 


46.3 


5.8 


53.7 


0.0 


0.0 


10.8 


San Francisco City 


5.0 


52.8 


0.4 


4.2 


4.1 


43.2 


9. 5 


San Joaquin Delta- - 


3.0 


36.2 


2.7 


32.5 


2.6 


31.3 


8. 3 


San Jose City 


4.0 


47.1 


3.0 


35.3 


1.5 


17.6 


8. 5 


San Mateo 


5.0 


36.2 


5.0 


36.2 


3.8 


27.6 


13.8 


Suita Ana 


2.5 


36.8 


2.0 


29.4 


2.3 


33.8 


6.8 


Santa Barbara City 


2.0 


50.0 


2.0 


50.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.0 


Santa Monica City - 


4.0 


48.8 


4.0 


48.8 


0.2 


2.4 


8.2 


Santa Rosa Junior - 


3.0 


23.1 


2.0 


15.4 


8.0 


61.5 


13.0 


Sequoias 


1.0 


18.9 


2.3 


43.4 


2.0 


37.7 


5. 3 


Shasta 


1.0 


25.0 


3.0 


75.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.0 


Sierra 


2.0 


43.5 


2.0 


43.5 


0.6 


13.0 


4.6 


Siskiyous 


1.0 


62.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


37.5 


1.6 


Southwestern 


1.0, 


26.3 


2.0 


52.6 


0.8 


21.1 


3. 8 


Taft 


1.0 


40.0 


1.0 


40.0 


0.5 


20.0 


2.5 


VaUejo 


1.0 


50.0 


1.0 


50.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.0 


Ventura 


2.0 


26.7 


3.0 


40.0 


2.5 


33.3 


7.5 


Victor Valley 


1.0 


43.5 


0.5 


21.7 


0.8 


34.8 


2.3 


Yuba 


2.0 


40.8 


2.8 


57.2 


0. 1 


2.0 


4.9 


Average 


2.5 


34.7 


3.1 


43.1 


1.6 


22.2 


7.2 



* Each 40 hours of student assistance is counted as one full-time equivalent student 
position. 
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Table V-13 



Credentials Held by Junior College Librarians •> 1964 



Type of credential* 


Head librarians 


Other staff 
librarians 


All librarians 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Librarianship 


56 


77.8 


90 


74.4 


146t 


75.6 


Junior college - 


14 


19.4 


19 


15.7 


33t 


17.1 


General secondary -- 


36 


50.0 


48 


39.7 


84t 


43.5 


Administrative 


3 


4.2 


0 


0.0 


3 


1.6 


Supervisory — 


1 


1.4 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.5 


General Elementary - 


3 


4.2 


7 


5.8 


10 


5.2 


Other 


4 


5.6 


4 


3.3 


8 


4.1 



*Under the "old” credential structure, junior college librarians must possess either 
the libr^ianship credential, or the junior college credential, or the general second- 
ary credential^ depending upon local recjuirexnents^ Possession of a new standard 
credential was not reported by any librarian. 

tincludes life credentials, as follows: librarianship, 21; junior college, 3; and 
general secondary, 27. 
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Table V-14 

Professional Organizations to Which Junior College 
Librarians Belonged— 1963-64 





Head librarians 


■ ' — 

Other staff librarians 


All librarians 


Organization 


Number 


Percent 


Number | 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Library and audio-visual 
organizations 
Califomia Library Asso- 
elation <CLA) 


46 


63.9 


45 


37.2 


91 


47.2 


American Library Asao- 
elation (ALA) 


37 


51.4 


28 


21.1 


65 


33.7 


Califomia Association 
of School Librarians 
(CASL) 


19 


26.4 


30 


24.8 


49 


25.4 


Audio-Visual Education 
Association of Cali- 
fomia (AVEAC) 


4 


5.6 


1 


0.8 


5 


2.6 


Special Library Asso- 
ciation (SLA) 


1 


1.4 


2 


1.7 


3 


1.6 


Division of Audio-Visual 
Instruction (DAVI) — 


2 


2.8 


0 


0.0 


2 


1.0 


Teacher Organizations 
Califomia Teachers 
Association (CTA) — 


48 


66.7 


81 


66.9 


129 


66.8 


National Education Asso- 
ciation (NEA) 


18 


25.0 


38 


31.4 


56 


29.0 


Junior College 

Associations 


15 


20.8 


20 


16.5 


35 


18. 1 


American Federation of 
Teachers (AFT) 


L^_ 


2.8 


1 4 


3.3 


6 


3.1 
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TsO)le V-15 



Square Feet Assigned to Library Purposes 
in California Junior Colleges— 1964 



Rank 



College 



Square 
feet *,t 



Date building 

was constructed 1 A.d.a, 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 



Mt. San Antonio 

El C amino 

San Mateo 

Foothill 

Modesto Junior 

Contra Costa 

Fresno City 

Cabrillo 

Cerritos 

San Bernardino Valley 

Long Beach City 

Chaffey 

Pasadena City 

San Francisco City 

Los Angeles Valley 

Bakersfield 

Fullerton J unior 

Sequoias 

Los Angeles Pierce 

San Diego Mesa 

Santa Monica City 

Hartnell 

Santa Ana 

Antelope Valley 

Yuba 

Compton 

Los Angeles Harbor 

East Los Angeles 

Monterey Peninsula 

American River 

San Joaquin Delta 

Orange Coast I 

Sacramento City 

Ventura Jj, 247 

Lassen Junior 110 

San Jose City 1J» “W 

Los Angeles Metropolitan - 9, 630 

Marin 2112 

Palomar J* 9J; 

San Diego City 8, 472 

Diablo Valley 8, 468 

Barstow ®, 366 

Porterville 8,000 

Sierra 

Reedley 

Riverside City I 8, 677 

Napa Junior 8, 538 

Grossmont 8, 300 

Desert 8, 180 

Shasta--**-- 1 5,052 

Los Angeles Trade -Technical 4,733 
Glendale • 884 



83. 960 
46,732 

39.960 
37,706 
36,237 
32,750 
28, 877 
27,402 
27,233 
26, 520 
25, 570 
23,762 

23. 000 
22, 160 
21,845 
21,582 

20. 400 
20, 144 

20. 000 
19,776 
19, 500 

19. 400 
18, 200 
17,402 
17, 132 
16, 950 
16, 694 
15,914 
15, 606 
14, 724 
14,391 
13, 179 



1963 

1953 
1963 

1961 

1934, 61 

1963 
1934 

1962 

1961 

1962 

1958 

1960 
1948 

1954 

1959 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1961 

1964 
1951 

1959 
1958 

1960 

1962 
1953 

1950 
1958 
1960 
1958 
1953 

1951 
1937 

1955 
1942 

1956 
1928 
1939, 
1956 
1956 
1956 
1964 

1960 

1961 
1956 
1924 

1949 
1964 

1962 

1950 
1926 
1937 



58 



5,080 
7,247 
7,473 
4,783 
4,005 
3,531 
4,189 
1,659 
3,950 
5,461 
5,213 
2,973 
10,733 
7,666 
6,333 
4,093 
7, 128 
2, 587 
4, 703 
1,364 
3,610 
1,763 
3,075 
1,516 
2,028 
2,894 
2, 876 
4,954 
2, 462 
3,877 
4,120 
6,362 
4, 969 
3,200 

304 

3,765 

1,585 

2, 536 
1,879 
6, 189 
4,043 

372 

606 
1, 578 
1. 164 

3, 440 
1, 445 
1,848 

791 
1,901 
6, 609. 
3, 515 
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Table V-15 Continued 



53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 
63 



Square Feet Assigned to Library Purposes 
in California Junior Colleges— 1964 



Citrus' 

Oakland City -- Merritt • 
Oakland City -- Laney -• 

Vallejo Junior 

Siskiyous 

Gavilan 

Chabot 

Santa Barbara City 

Victor Valley 

Southwestern 

Palo Verde 



Square 


Date building 


A, d, a. 


feet ♦, t 


was constructed 


4, 445 


1949 


2, 476 


4, 074 
3, 840 


1925 

1961 


4,616 
2, 333 


3,409 


1956 


1,790 


3, 375 


1964 


484 


3,084 


1919 


447 


3, 000 


1961 


2, 600 


1, 900 


1941 


2, 251 


1, 860 


1960 


486 


1,782 


1959 


1, 556 


960 




188 



♦ Square footage not reported for the foUowing junior colleges; 

Imperial VaU^, Long Beach Business and Technical, JlSt' 

Mt. SanJacintOi Oceanside -Carlsbad, Rio Hondo, Santa Rosa, and Taft. 

t Median; 13, 179 square feet; mean; 15,813 square feet. 
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Table V-16 



Reading Rooms and Seating Capacity in Junior College Librarlea 



College 


Reading 

rooms 


Square 

feet 

per 

reader 


Reading 

room 

seating 

capacity 


Percent of 
enrollment 
that can be 
seated in 
entire library 


Number of 
Conference 
rooms 


American River 


2 


17 


350 


10 


2 


Antelope Valley 


1 


17 


175 


3 


1 


Bakersfield 


2 


15 


370 


12(day) 


1 


Barstow 


1 


25 or more 


90 


8 


3 


CabrUlo 


1 


24 


102 


23(day) 


7 


Cerritos 


2 


-- 


504 


13 


2 


Chabot -------------- 


2 


15 


144 


7 


0 


Chaffey 


2 


18 


236 


10 


1 


Citrus 


2 


25 or more 


147 


10 


1 


Coalinga 


1 


25 or more 


94 


23 


0 


Compton 


1 


25 or more 


210 


10 


1 


Contra Costa 


1 


25 or more 


385 


-- 


3 


Diablo Valley 


2 


19 


336 


10 


0 


Desert 


1 


25 or more 


96 


11 


0 


East Los Angeles 


3 


10 


300 


10 


2 


El C amino — 


4 


25 or more 


597 


5 


5 


Foothill 


2 


25 or more 


644 


15(day) 


1 


Fresno City- — i 


2 


19 


385 


10 


2 


Fullerton Junior 


1 


22 


385 


7 


3 


Gavilan 


1 


25 or more 


32 


10 


2 


Glendale 


2 


16 


155 


6 


0 


Grossmont 


3 


25 or more 


398 


20 


1 


Hancock (Allan) 


1 


25 or more 


125 


10 


1 


HartneU 


1 


25 ' T more 


285 


17 


1 


Imperial Valley 


1 




100 


10 


0 


Lassen Junior 


1 


less than 25 


32 




0 


Long Beach City 

Long Beach Business- 


4 


25 or more 


319 


8 


3 


Technical 


2 


23 


114 


7 (day) 


0 


Los Angeles Harbor — 


2 


25 or more 


250 


lO(day) 


2 


Los Angeles City 

Los Angeles Metro- 


4 


24 


516 


6(day) 


2 


politan 


1 


4 


90 


-- 


0 


Los Angeles Pierce — 
Los Angeles Trade- 


3 


20 


475 


5 


2 


Technical 


1 


10 


157 


2 


0 


Los Angeles Valley — 


3 


25 or more 


318 


7 


1 


Marin 


2 


25 or more 


177 


16 


9 


Merced 


1 


19 


44 


10 


0 


Modesto Junior 


4 


25 or more 


507 


19 


4 


Monterey Peninsula — 


1 


21 


140 


10 


2 


Mt, San Antonio 


4 


25 or more 


600 


15 


9 


Mt, San Jacinto 


1 


12 


34 


25(ADA) 


0 


Napa - 


1 


25 or more 


137 


13 (day) 


1 


Oakland City -- Laney 


- 


22 


97 




0 


Oakland City -- Merritt 


2 


10-12 


260 


4 


0 


Oceanside -Carlsbad -- 


1 




— 




0 


Orange Coast 


2 


19 


310 


7 


4 


Palomar 


2 


-- 


237 


12 


2 


Palo Verde - 


- 


-- 


36 


10 


0 
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Table V-16 — Continued 



Reading Rooms and Seating Capacity in Junior College Libraries 



College 


Reading 

rooms 


Square 

feet 

per 

reader 


Reading 

room 

seating 

ciq>acity 


Percent of 
enrollment 
that can be 
seated in 
entire library 


Number of 
Conference 
rooms 


Pasadena City — 


2 


20 


600 


10 


0 


Porterville 


1 


-- 


123 


25 


1 


Reedley 


1 


25 or more 


158 


15 


2 


Rio Hondo — 


- 


A 


^ ^ 


A 


*• 


Riverside City --- — 


2 


-- 


140 


8 


0 


Sacramento City ----- 


3 


25 or more 


525 


11 


1 


San Bernardino Valley 


3 


less than 25 


539 


9 


2 


San Diego City 


1 


15 


176 


6 


1 


San Diego Mesa 


1 


25 or more 


270 


18(day) 


2 


San Francisco City -- 


1 


25 


708 


10 


0 


San Joaquin Delta — r 


2 


25 or more 


238 


5 


0 


San Jose City 


2 


20 


305 


7(day) 


0 


San Mateo 


2 


18 


600 


10 


2 


Santa Ana — 


2 


25 or more 


235 


10 


2 


Santa Barbara City — 


- 


15 


50 


3 


0 


Santa Monica City 


3 




300 


5 


0 


Santa Rosa Junior 


- 


25 or more 


200 


10 


0 


Sequoias - 


1 


25 or more 


250 


15 


1 


Shasta' — 


1 


18 


96 


8 


0 


Sierra — - 


1 


16 


144 


13 


1 


Siskiyous 


1 


25 or more 


112 


25 


1 


Southwestern 


- 


less than 25 


61 


3 


0 


Taft 


1 


22 


68 


20 


1 


Vallejo Junior 


1 


19 


72 




0 


Ventura 


4 


20 


237 


12 


0 


Victor Valley 


1 


25 or more 


36 


4 


0 


Yuba 


2 


19 


312 


20 


1 




Table V-17 

Ejqpendituree for Library Purposes in California Junior Colleges— 1963-64’^ 



College 



American River 

Antelope Valley 

Bakersfield 

Barstow 

Cabrillo 

Cerritos 

Chabot 

Chaffey 

Citrus 

Compton 

Contra Costa — 

Desert 

DiaJblo Valley 

East Los Angeles 

El Camino 

Foothill 

Fresno Ci^ 

Fullerton Junior- 

Gavilan 

Glendale 

Grossmont 

Hartnell 

Lassen Junior 

Los Angeles City 

Los Angeles Harbor 

Los Angeles Metropolitan 

Los Angeles Pierce 

Los Angeles Valley 

Marin 

Modesto Junior--—- 

Monterey Peninsula— 

Mt. San Antonio- 

Napa College 

Oakland City- -Merritt --- 

Orange Coast 

Palomar -— 

Palo Verde — --- 

Pasadena City 

Porterville 

Reedley 

Riverside City 

Sacramento City 

San Bernardino Valley — 

San Joaquin Delta--- 

San Mateo 

Santa Ana 

Santa Barbara City 

Santa Monica City -- — — 

Santa Rosa Junior 

Sequoias 

Shasta 



Average 
expenditure 
per student 


Percent of 
expenditure 
for library s< 


$21 


3.3 


9 


3.2 


16 


3.2 


25 


6.6 


23 


5.1 


12 


2.8 


22 


4.8 


16 


3.5 


17 


5.0 


16 


3.1 


18 




64 


5.9 


19 


4.0 


13 


3.8 


14 


2.5 


38 


8.2 


12 


3.1 


15 


4.1 


74 


7.6 


24 


2.2 


30 


4.1 


28 


4.2 


27 


1.3 


15 


• •• 


26 


5.5 


15 


• •• 


16 


4.0 


14 


— 


32 


4.2 


37 


3.6 


21 


3.6 


25 


4.8 


25 


5.7 


26 


2.7 


9 


2.6 


28 


5.3 


54 


11.7 


11 


2.4 


26 


... 


20 


1.7 


19 


3.4 


13 


2.4 


13 


2.8 


14 


2.6 


17 


3.8 


14 


1.9 


28 


5.3 


11 


2.5 


14 


- - - 


17 


2.4 


18 


2.8 



Table V-17-Continued 



Expenditures for Library Purposes in California Junior CoUeges->1963-84’*‘ 



College 


Average 
expenditure 
per student 


Percent of total 
expenditure spent 
for library services 


Siskiyous 


$15 


0,7 


Sierra 


25 


« « «• 


Southwestern — 


18 


3.7 


Vallejo Junior 


9 


2.9 


Ventura 


17 


2.9 


Victor Valley 


41 


6.3 


Yuba 


21 


4.1 


Average 


$22 


4.0 



’(‘Expenditures not reported for the following junior colleges: Coalings, 
Hancock, Imperial Valley, Long Beach City, Long Beach Business and Tech- 
nical, Los Angeles Trade-Tech^cal, Merced, Mt. San Jacinto, Oakland City- 
Laney, Oceanside-Carlsbad, Rio Hondo, San Diego City, San IHego Mesa, 

San Francisco City, San Jose City, and Taft. n 
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Table V-18 



Three-Year Comparioon of Library Esgpenditures in California Junior Colleges* 





1961- 


62 


College 


Average 
expen- 1 
diture 
per 

student | 


Percent 
of total 
college 
budget 


American River- 


• 1 




Antelope Valley 


812 


3el 


Bakersfield- — - — - — 


17 


3e A 


Barstow 


41 


lle9 


Cabiillo- 


43 


5e 6 


Cerritos — - — - — — 


13 


4e 1 


Chabot 


28 


3e 4 


Chaffey — 


---— 1 


••••••• 


Citrus 


10 


3« 5 


Coalinga 


42 


3.9 


Compton 


10 


2.7 


Contra Costa 


9 


2e 4 


Desert—- 


— — I 




Diablo Valley- 


11 


3.7 


East Los Alleles — — 


9 




El Camino — - — 


10 


2. 3 


FoothUl 


28 


6.0 


Fresno Ci^ - — — — 


19 


2.9 


Fullerton Junior 


13 


2.7 


Gavilan 


64 


6.2 


Glendale - — — 


14 


2.2 


Grossmont 


---- 


••••• 


Hancock (AUan) 


.... 




Hartnell 


20 


4.1 


Imperial Valley 


-— 


1 ^ mm 


Lassen Junior 


18 


1.7 


Long Beach Business- 






Technical — 






Long Beach City 


1 


1 2.2 


Los Angeles City — — 


7 


1 •••• 


Los Angeles Harbor— 


55 


S.2 


Los Angeles Metro- 


8 




politan 


1 4*2 


Los Angeles Pierce — 


31 


1 4#4 


Los Angeles Trade- 






Technical- — 


— — — 


1 ••••• 


Los Angeles Valley — 


13 


1 •••• 


Marin 


24 


4.0 


. Merced - — — — 

Modesto Junior — — — 


31 


3.8 


Monterey Peninsula -- 


14 


3.6 


Mt, San Antonio- 


23 


4.2 


Mt. San Jacinto 

Napa Junior 


13 


• 

1 

1 • 

1 CO 


Oakland City— Laney - 




1 •••• 


Oakland Cl^— Merritt 


17 


4.2 


Oeeanside-Carlsbad - - 


7 


3.3 


Orange Coast 


10 


1 2.0 



1962- 


63 


1963-64 1 


Three-year 

average 


{Average 1 




Average 


1 J 


Average 




expen- i 


Percent I 


expen- 


Percent 


expen- 


Percent 


diture \ 


total 1 


diture 


of total 1 


diture 


of total 


per 


college 1 


per 


college 


per 


college 


1 student 


budget 1 


student 


budget 1 


student 


budget 







$21 


3.3 




. — . 


1 7 


2.5 


9 


3.2 


$ 9 


2.9 


14 


3.1 


16 


3.2 


16 


3.2 


13 


8.2 


25 


6.6 


26 


8.9 


10 


3.2 


23 


5.1 


25 


4.6 


10 


3.2 


12 


2.8 


12 


3.4 


27 


3.2 


22 


4.8 


26 


3.8 


31 


3.5 


16 


3.5 


24 


3.5 


11 


4.3 


17 


5.0 


13 


4.3 


I • 




.... 


---- 1 


.... 




10 


2.8 


16 


3.1 


12 


2.9 


9 


2.4 


18 


.... 


12 


.... 






64 


5.9 


.... 


«... 


12 


3.9 


1 19 


4.0 


14 


3.9 


10 


2.1 


13 


3.8 


11 


.... 


6 


1«5 


14 


2.5 


1 fo 


2.1 


19 


5.8 


38 


8.2 


28 


6.7 


9 


3.1 


12 


3.1 


13 


3.0 


14 


3.9 


15 


4.1 


14 


3. 6 


j ____ 




74 


7.6 


.... 


.... 


15 


2.5 


24 


2.2 


17 


2.3 


25 


6.1 


30 


4.1 


.... 


.... 


1 ____ 




1 .... 


■ 


I .... 


.... 


19 


3.7 


28 


4e2 


22 


4.0 


1 _ _ __ 




1 — - - 


---- 


1 


.... 


13 


1.7 


27 


leS 


1.9 


1.6 







1 .... 


---- 


.... 


.... 


7 


2.1 


.... 


---- 


1 ..— 


.... 


9 




15 




1 


.... 


33 


6.8 


26 


5e5 


38 


6.2 







15 




1 


— 


17 


4.3 


16 


4e0 


21 


4.2 


6 


1.5 


1 .... 


---- 


1 .... 


.... 


9 




14 


---- 


12 


««• •• 






32 


A.2 


1 




, I .... 




.... 




1 




26 


3.0 


37 


3e6 


31 


3.5 


15 


4.1 


21 


3e6 


17 


3.8 


18 


4.8 


25 


4s 8 


22 


4# 6 


. 1 _ 




1 .... 




1 .... 


•••• 


12 


3.7 


25 


5.7 


17 


4.4 






I .... 


2.7 


1 .... 









26 


2.7 


1 




1 ____ 




1 .... 


.... 


1 ..— 




1 ^ 


2.3 


1 ^ 


2.6 


9 


2.3 
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Table V-18— >Contiiiued 



Three Year Comparison of Library Ejqpenditnres to California Junior Colleges* 





1961 


-62 


1962*63 


1963 


-64 


Three-year 

average 


College 


Average 

expen°’ 

diture 

per 

student 


Percent 
of total 
college 
budget 


Average 

expen- 

diture 

per 

student 


Percent 
of total 
college 
budget 


Average 

e:sq>en- 

diture 

per 

student 


Percent 
of total 
college 
budget 


Average 

expen- 

diture 

per 

student 


Percent 
of total 
college 
budget 


Palomar — 


117 


4.0 


$17 


4.6 


$28 


5.3 


$21 


4.6 


Palo Verde - — — 


31 


8.3 


38 


9.4 


54 


11.7 


41 


9.8 


Pasadena City 


11 


2.3 


12 


2.4 


11 


2.4 


11 


2e 4 


Porterville- — 


47 


5.’ 




--— 


28 








Reedley- 


29 


3,0 


20 


4.0 


20 


1.7 


23 


2.9 


Rio Hondo- - 


--- - 




---- 






'***••• 




”** ** 


Riverside Ci^jr- — -••• 


14 


3.5 


13 


2.7 


19 


3.4 


15 


3.2 


Sacramento City 


10 


2.4 


8 


2.4 


13 


2« 4 


10 


2« 4 


San Bernardino Valley 


6 


2.3 


---- 




13 


2# 8 




«««»<«» 


San Diego City — 


21 


3.4 


---- 










****** 


San Diego Mesa 


— 




---- 












San Francisco City — 


16 


2.2 


9 


le 8 










San Joaquin Delta—- 


12 


2.9 


10 


2.8 


14 


2e6 


12 


2« 8 


San Jose City- — — — 


6 


1.9 


---- 


— - 








**** 


San Mateo- — - — — - 


26 


3.8 


27 


4.0 


17 


3e8 


23 


3e9 


Santa Ana— 


6 


1.9 


7 


1.9 


14 


la9 


9 


1.9 


Suta Barbara City — 


18 


4.6 


23 


6.7 


28 


5e3 


23 


5. 5 


Santa Monica City 


7 


2.4 


7 


2.3 


11 


2« 5 


8 


2. 4 


Santa Rosa Junior 


21 


— 


-— 


-— 


14 






** ** 


Sequoias-—- — — 


— 


— 


11 


2.9 


17 


2« 4 




** ** 


Shasta 


26 


2.9 


17 


3.0 


18 


2.8 


20 


2.9 


Sierra- — — 


31 


— 


31 




25 


---- 




**** 


Siskiyous 


66 


8.7 


60 


7.6 


15 


6.7 


47 


7.7 


Southwestern 


— 


— - 


43 


3.7 


18 


3.7 




***** 


Taft 


38 


4.0 


32 


3.7 


— 


---- 


«• mm 


**** 


Vallejo Junior 


6 


3.1 


6 


3.1 


9 


2.9 


7 


3.0 


Ventura---- 


12 




12 


2.9 


17 


2.9 


14 


•*** 


Victor Valley 


---- 






-— 








mmmmmm 


Yuba 


9 


2.4 


9 


4.4 


21 


4.1 


13 


3.8 



’t‘Data based on reports submitted to the U. S. Office of Education 
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Table V-19 



Selected Data for California Public Junior Colleges in 1965^ 







Number 

of 

voliunes 
held. 
July 1 


Period- 


i 

FTE salaried staff 


Expenditures for 
library purposes 


College 


Enroll- 

mentt 


ical 

titles 

received 


Profes- 

sional 


Non- pro- 
fessional 


Total 


Per 

student 


American River 


7.239 


27. 236 


483 


6.0 


5.0 


$125, 542 


$17 


Antelope Valley 


2.534 


16. 800 


150 


1.5 


2.0 


— — — • 


M M « « 


Bakersfield 


6.732 


33. 840 


273 


3.0 


6. 5 


86, 443 


13 


Barstow 


928 


9. 388 


157 


1.0 


1.0 


20, 170 


22 


CabriUo 


2. 802 


16. 437 


227 


2.4 


2.4 


27, 019 


10 


Cerritos 


8, 790 


3t. 375 


403 


3.0 


3.0 


90, 547 


10 


Cbabot 


4.922 


20. 302 


378 


4.2 


4.2 


117, 842 


24 


Chaffey 


5.553 


31. 791 


412 


2.3 


4.0 


75, 745 


14 


Citrus 


5.570 


29. 825 


375 


5.3 


6.8 


85,695 


15 


Coalinga 


1.020 


15. 015 


190 


1.0 


1.5 


29, 527 


29 


Compton — - 


4.950 


26. 792 


270 


2.0 


2.5 


59, 670 


12 


Contra Costa 


4.630 


28. 843 


230 


3.0 


2.0 


67,918 


15 


Desert 


1.098 


12. 779 


357 


2.0 


2.0 


64, 614 


59 


Diablo Valley 


7.947 


34. 471 


306 


4.0 


3.6 


116, 809 


15 


Bast Los Angeles 


11.060 


51. 742 


566 


3.7 


6.0 


110,166 


10 


El Camino — 


13.539 


38. 141 


335 


4.0 


9.5 


127,190 


9 


Foothill - - 


9. 399 


31. 860 


310 


7.0 


13.0 


248, 324 


26 


Fresno City — 


6.537 


24. 592 


296 


5.0 


5.0 


90, 225 


14 


Fullerton Junior 


11.370 


42. 842 


806 


7.0 


8.6 


158, 077 


14 


Gavilan — *— 


472 


6. 770 


112 


2.0 


0.0 


25,665 


54 


Glendale — --- • 


3. 286 


24.918 


275 


2.2 


2.5 


45, 606 


14 


Grossmont 


3, 703 


16. 4184 


440 


3.5 


5.4 


176,190 


48 


Hancock (Allan) — 


3.315 


13. 804 


402 


2.0 


3.0 


61,710 


19 


Hartnell- — - 


2. 660 


34, 710 


335 


2.0 


3.5 


57,919 


22 


Imperial Valley 


1.663 


13. 000 


---- 


2.0 


— 






Lassen Junior 


458 


5.456 


45 


1.0 


1.0 


8, 800 


19 


Long Beach City 


15. 695 


79.995 


326 


7.5 


4.0 


118,952 


8 


Los Angeles City 


16. 538 


115. 872 


870 


6.0 


7.0 


69, 620 


4 


Los Angeles Harbor 


5.018 


32. 658 


373 


3. 8 


4.0 


110, 456 


22 


Los Angeles Metro- 
politan- — — 


4.949 


21. 738 


259 


1.4 


2.0 


44,423 


9 


Los Angeles Pierce 


9.420 


46. 015 


633 


4.8 


5.0 


117,334 


12 


Los Angeles Trade- 
Technical 


9.995 


32. 426 


500 


3.0 


1.0 


78,400 


8 


Los Angeles Valley 


13. 723 


60. 484 


801 


5.8 


7.0 


149, 534 


11 


Marin--^ — 


3,770 


25. 422 


375 


3.0 


5. 0 


78, 795 


21 


Merced — — 


2. 069S 


5. 500 


120 


1.0 


2.1 


40, 897 


20 


Modesto Junior 


3.159 


47. 346 


580 


5.7 


8.0 


104, 097 


33 


Monterey Peninsula -- — 


3. 688 


24. 575 


260 


2.0 


3.0 


68, 817 


19 


Mt, San Antonio- 


10.729 


50. 349 


666 


8.0 


16.5 


228,644 


21 


Mt, San Jacinto 


322 


13. 000 


- — - 


0.0 


2.5 


24, 100 


75 


Napa Junior 


2. 320 


15. 217 


192 


1 1.5 


1.3 


32, 304 


14 


Oakland City— I-aney — 


5.006 


12. 721 


341 


3.0 


4.0 


54, 042 


11 


Oakland Ci^— Merritt — 


7.110 


28. 379 


396 


4.0 


6.0 


118, 352 


17 


Oceanside-Carlsbad — — 


2,125 


5. 865 


157 


1.0 


1.0 


23, 506 


11 


Orange Coast — — — 


11. 763 


27. 623 


211 


3.4 


4.0 


91,213 


8 


Palomar — 


4. 009 


43. 310 


405 


2.0 


8.0 


80, 008 


20 


Palo Verde- — - — ------ 


275 


4.801 


85 


0.5 


1.0 


18, 870 


69 
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Table V-19— Continued 

Selected Data for California Public Junior Colleges in 1965* 



College 


Enroll- 

mentt 


Number 

of 

volumes 
held 
July 1 


Period- 

ical 

titles 

FSCSiVS'j 


FTE salaried staff 


Expenditures for 
library purposes 


Profes- 

sionsl 


Non-pro- 

fessional 


Tohd 


Per 

student 


Pasadena City — - 


12*918 


74* 635 


485 


6.5 


5.5 


$159*939 


$12 


Porterville 


541 


13*590 


175 


1.0 


1.0 


17*000 


31 


Reedley 


1*444 


11*371 


190 


1.0 


2.0 


34* 195 


24 


Rio Hondo Junior 


2*486 


10* 396 


200 


1.0 


2.0 


115,548 


65 


Riverside City 


7*188 


34* 737 


378 


4.6 


5.0 


108* 287 


15 


Sacramento City 


7* 015 


59* 462 


179 


4.0 


3.0 


71,140 


10 


San Bernardino Valley - 


9, 751 


47*497 


536 


4.0 


7.0 


145* 794 


15 


San Diego City 




31*970 


260 


3.0 


5.0 


74*903 




San Diego Mesa — 


** 


13*975 


261 


5.0 


5.0 


185*897 




San Francisco City 


9*970 


56* 891 


529 


6.2 


1.0 


82*885 


8 


San Joaquin Delta 


5*864 


28* 748 


328 


4.0 


3.0 


78*493 


13 


San Jose City 


9*915 


35* 483 


435 


5.4 


4.4 


84,117 


8 


San Mateo 


14*015 


47* 850 


566 


7.0 


7.5 


210,530 


15 


Santa Ana 


5*535 


30* 448 


226 


2.5 


2.0 


36*065 


6 


Santa Barbara City 


2* 887 


13* 850 


436 


2.0 


4.0 


75,360 


26 


Santa Monica City 


11*415 


40. 464 


380 


4.0 


5.0 


92* 766 


8 


Santa Rosa Junior 


5*958 


37* 277 


253 


3.0 


2.5 


67* 153 


11 


Sequoias- 


4*420 


29*233 


273 


1.0 


2.5 


44*620 


10 


%asta-- 


3* 264 


19*772 


207 


1.3 


3.0 


37*997 


12 


Sierra — 


2. 305 


26* 164 


433 


2.0 


2.5 


52*386 


23 


Siskiyous 


435 


6*430 


92 


1.0 


1.0 


10* 150 


23 


Southwestern 


3*019 


15*678 


370 


2.0 


4.0 


94*879 


31 


raft 


690 


11*614 


173 


1.0 


2.0 


20, 127 


29 


Vallejo Junior 


3* 363 


11*009 


209 


1.0 


2.0 


32*125 


10 


Ventura 


6*102 


29* 848 


500 


3.0 


5.0 


66^810 


11 


Victor Valley 


1*220 


11*630 


171 


1.0 


0.5 


34*668 


28 


West Valley 


2*520 


7*485 


175 


1.4 


2.5 


71*441 


28 


Yuba 


3* 108 


17*055 


495 


2.0 


3.5 


49,167 


16 



'^‘Based upon data reported in January* 1966* to the California State Department of Education 
for the annu^ U^E Surv^ College and University Libraries* 1964-65; compiled by the 
School Library Research Froject. 

tGross enrollment for fall* 1964* as reported in the USOE publication* Opening Fall Enroll- 
ment in Higher Education* 1964 , 

f Included audio-visual items. 

SAs reported to Department of Finance for fall* 1964. 

♦♦San Diego colleges reported 14,970 enrollment but did not provide separate breakdowns for 
the two campuses. 
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Table V-20 



Libraries in California Colleges and Universities — 
Selected Data — 1965* 









Enroll- 

ment, 

fall, 

1964t 




Volumes 








Held 

July, 

1965 


Average 

per 

student 


Added 

durto^r 

year 


Added 

per 

student 


Type of college 


Reporting 


Not re- 
porting 


California junior 
colleges 


76 


0 


415,860 


2.110, 005 


5.1 


247,196 


0.6 


California state 
colleges 


18 


0 


153,685 


2.738, 904 


U.8 


412,568 


2.7 


University of Cali- 
fornia campuses 


7 


0 


71,205 


6,835, 469 


96.0 


618,156 


8.7 


Private universities 


3 


0 


33,267 


3,819, 382 


114.8 


238, 683 


7.2 


Private liberal arts 
colleges 


31 


7 


37,473 


2,715, 695 


72. 5 


181,594 


4.8 


Private two-year 
colleges 


3 


3 


850 


42, 227 


49.7 


5,186 


6.1 


Technological colleges 


4 


1 


5,089 


185, 466 


36.4 


13,117 


2.6 


Theological and reli- 
gious colleges 


17 


6 


4,847 


567, 620 


117. 1 


47,212 


9.7 


Colleges of art 


5 


3 


2.461 


58, 173 


23.6 


,4, 932 


2.0 


Other independent pro- 
fessional colleges 


3 


3 


1,036 


62, 617 


60.4 


3,311 


3.2 


Total 

Average 


167 


23 


725,773 


19, 135, 558 


26.4 


1,771,953 


2.4 



*As reported January, 1966, to the California State Department of Education for the 
annual USOE S arv€:y of College and University Libraries; compiled by the School Library 
Research Preset. 

tAs reported in Opening Fall Enrollment in Higher Education, 1964. Washington, D. C.: 

U. S. Office of Education, T964. 



o 
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Table V-21 

Professional Staff and Ebqpendltures of California College 
and University Libraries -- 1965 





Professional librarians 


Expenditure 


Type of college 


Number in 
Ml -time 
equivalency 


Ratio to 
enrolled 
students 


For library 
servicest 


Per 

enrolled 

student 


California jtmior colleges 


230.1 


1:1,807 


$ 5,880,220 


$ 14 


California state colleges 


369.4 


1:416 


9,241,814 


60 


University of California campuses 


419.5 


1:170 


13,599, 576 


191 


Private universities 


162.6 


1:205 


3,982,256 


120 


Private liberal arts colleges 


117.2 


1:320 


2, 369, 573 


63 


Private junior colleges 


2.7 


1:315 


57, 351 


67 


Technological colleges 


9.0 


1:565 


350, 278 


69 


Theological and religious colleges 


29.9 


1:162 


525, 843 


108 


Colleges of art 


4.5 


1:547 


51, 398 


21 


Other independent professional 
colleges 


4.0 


1:259 


58, 247 


56 


Total 

Average 


1,348.9 
« «*«» 


1:538 


$36,116, 556 


$ 50 



♦As reported January, 1966, to the California State Department of Education for the 
annual USOE Survey of College and University Libraries; compiled by the School Library 
Research Project. 

^Including salaries and wages. 
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County Organizatlmi o( School Ubnuty Sonlees 



In studying the library services employed by California public schools, we 
must give some attention to those services made available to school districts 
by both county school libraries and county public libraries. This attcnticm 
must be directed to (1) the fact that the boundaries of five school districts are 
coterminous with those of the coimties and that in these districts the super- 
intendents of schools are also the county superintendents of schools; and (2) 
the fact that all of one county is served by a Joint unified district of which the 
district superintendent of schools is also the county superintendent of schools 
of the county wholly served by the district. 

Each of these six school districts, which include the total area of the 
counties in which they operate, employ library services that ujightj^ con- 
sid6r6d 8is b6ing pjx>vid6d bX th6 county level end that must be thou^t of as 
being provided countywide. However, the services of the six districts are 
not comparable because of the wide variations in the areas se^ed uy the 
districts. For example, the San Francisco City Unified School District 
serves a restively small area with a large population; at the other ^^rtreme 
the Alpine County Unified School District serves a much larger area wi«i a 
very small population. In fact, the districts are different in so many ways 
that it would be inadvisable to make any generalizations regarding the library 
s~ez^ces that the districts employ. Table VI-1 contains data that make mese 
differences apparent. Table VI-2 shows data regarding the library services 
employed by the six districts. 

In studying the other library services that were available to all school 
districts, investigators found that the services might be secured by contract 
from three different sources: (1) the county superintendent of schools of the 
coimty in which the districts are located; (2) the county superintendents of 
schools in counties neighboring the county in which the districts are located; 
and (3) county public libraries. Table VI-3 contains data regarding the avail- 
ability of the services. 



Contract Services Provided by County School Libraries 

In the 1965-66 school year, 40 of California's 58 county superintendents 
of schools maintained county school libraries and made the services of the 
libraries available to the school districts on a contractual basis. However, 
this picture was somewhat changed during the next school year. For example, 
the Marin County Superintendent of Schools established a coimty school library; 
the Orange County Superintendent of Schools stopped providing library book 
service to schools but cemtinued to maintain a professional education library; 
the San Mateo County Superintendent of schools discontinued direct book service 
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but maintained the profeaaional education library and continued to make the 
servieea of a profeaaional librarian available to achool personnel; and the 
Santa Cruz County Superintendent of Schoola began phasing out the services 
of the county school library to schools. 

Although county superintendents of schools that maintain county school 
libraries have been authorized for a number of years to enter into agreemeuts 
with school districts in contiguous counties for the provision of school library 
services* they have made very few contracts for such services. However* 
it should be noted that the Placer County Superintendent of Schools was pro- 
viding such services to school districts in three other counties. 



Contract Servicss Provided by County Public Libraries 

County public libraries have played an important role in providing schools 
with libraxy materials. Education Code sections 7201 through 7211 outline 
the lef al provisions under which services are made available. Since 1945* 
however* legislation enabling the county superintendent of schools to provide 
library service to school districts on a contractual basis has resulted in a 
steady decline in the number of county public libraries which offer such 
services. Most county public libraries* however* continue to provide special 
library services for teachers. 

In 166S-i6 library services csffered by county public libraries on a con- 
tractual basis were being emfdoyed by school districts in ten counties. San 
Bernardino and Santa Clara counties were the most heavily populated counties 
in this group. In 1961-67 this group was reduced to nine counties when the 
Mavrin County Superintendent of Schools began providing library services for 
the public schools in his county. CHher data regarding library services are 
presented in Table VI-4. 

It was difficult to analyze the information given by the nine county public 
libraries because it was not limited to school library services as requested. 
One of the largest libraries did not return a completed questionnaire* and 
another returned its cpiestionnairo too late for use. 

In informal interviews school administrators* teachers^ and librarians 
frequently were critical of services received under contract arrangements 
with county public libraries. Several expressed the opinion that public library 
personnel did not have sufficient knowledge regarding the educational programs 
offered by the schools. However* some administrators expressed themselves 
as thinking that the county public library service was an economical way to 
meet the library needs of schools and that use of this service should be 
continued. 

Counties where school library services were secured from county public 
libraries frequently had no one available to provide consultant and coordination 
services regarding the use of library services. Therefore* communication 
between the staff of the county public libraxy and the staff of the county super- 
intendent of schools was unsatisfactory. Other factors that made communi- 
cation poor were these: (1) two independent agencies were involved; (2) neither 
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of the agencies had primary responsibility for the provision of school library 
services: and (3) the two agencies frequently were located at some distance 
from each other. 

In a report by the California Public Library Commission to the Legislature 
in 1959« Edward A. Wight made the following statement regarding action that 
the county public libraries should take regarding the provision of library 
services to the schools: 

In the early decades of the 1900's the county libraries performed a 
notable pioneer service in bringing books to schools, particularly those 
in rural and small -town areas. However, it is the opiniem of the research 
staff that this pioneer period is over and that the county libraries shotild 
gradually withdraw from the textbook type of service to schools. 



o 
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Table VI-1 

General Information, Countywide School Districts — 1965-86 



County 


Assessed valuation 
per pupil unit 
(adjuated-tnodixied) 


Enrollment 


Number of schools 


Elementary 


High school 


Elementary 


Hi{^ school 


Total 


Alpine--—-—- 


$36, 305 


$75, 909 


116 


2 


0 


2 


Del Norte--—- 


9, 404 


23, 873 


4, 626 


9 


1 


10 


Mariposa 


25, 452 


74, 023 


1, 106 


9 


1 


10 


Plumas 


36, 833 


83, 916 


3, 224 


9 


3 


12 


San Francisco- 


26, 961 


52, 434 


92, 857 


103 


25 


128 


Sierra-—-—- 


17, 254 


44, 724 


741 


7 


3 


10 
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Table VI-2 

' Library Information, Count 3 fwide School Districts— 1965-86 



County 


Slumber of 


librarians 


Number of books owned 




District 

level 


In 

schools 


Elementary 1 
schools I 


High 

schools 


District 
center | 


Total 


Per 

student 


Alpine 


0 


0 











M 


Del Norte---- 


1 


5* 


25, 825 


8, 000 


2,523 


36, 348 


7.9 






fi 




2, 893 


12,000 


14, 893 


13.5 


Mariposa 


1 


u 












Plumas- — — 


0 


It 


12, 340 


15,505 


3, 000 


30. 847 


9.6 


San Francisco 


4 


so 


66, 950 


239, 898 




306, 848 


3.3 


Sierra 


0 


0 


2,300 






2, 300 


3.1 



♦Teacher -librarians, not full time. 
lEmployed for 1966-67. 



o 
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Table VI-3 



Services provided by 



A unified school district that serves 
the total county — . 



County school library 



County School Library of a 
neii^boring county 



County public library 



rary Services 


- 1965-66 










Number 


Percent 






of 


of 


Counties 


counties 


counties 


Alpine 


Plumas^ 






Del Norte 


San Francisco 




11 


Mariposa 


Sierra 


6 


Alameda 


Orange! 






Butte 


Placer 






Calaveras 

.Colusa'^ 


Riverside 

Sacramento 






Contra Costa 

1^ Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Kem 

Kings 


San Diego 
San Joaquin 
San Luis ^ispo 
San Mateot 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Crust 






Lake 


Shasta 






Lassen 


Sonoma 






Los Angtilef 


Stanislaus 






Madera 


Sutter 






Mendocino 


Tehaina 






Merced 

Modoc' 

Mono^ 


Trinity 

Tulare 






Venture 






Monterey 


Yolo 




69 


Napa 


Yuba 


40 


Inyo$ 


Nevada 


2 


3 


Amador 


Santa Clara 






Humboldt 


San Bernardino 






Imperial 


Siskiyou 






Marin^^ 


Solano 




17 


San Benito 


Tuolumne 


10 



♦A portion of Plumas County is served by the Sierra-Plumas Joint Unified School Dis* 
trict of Sierra County. 

^County school librarians served both as members of the staff of the county superin- 
tendent of schools and as librcrians of the county public library. 

trhese countieti were discontinuing contracts for school library services in 1966-67 
but continuing to provide professional libraries. 

SContracted for consultant services and ordering and processing services. 

♦♦Transferred contract book service from the county public library to the office of the 
county superintendent of schools in 1966-67. 
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Table VI-4 

County Public Libraries Providing Contract Library Services — 

Selected Data — 1965-66 



County 


Students 

served 


Library 

books 


Books 

per 

student 


Contract- 

ing 

districts 


Library personndL (FTE) 


Creden- 

tialed, 

profes- 

sional 


Noncre- 

dentialed, 

nonpro- 

fessional 


Total 


Amador 


2 , 501 


14,259 


5.7 


3 




M «• 


... 


Humboldt 


12, 642 


79,793 


6.3 


34 


1.4 


4.7 


6.1 


Imperial 


5, 764 


15, 000 


2.6 


14 




1.5 


1.5 


Marin 


14, 500 


5, 000 * 


.3 


17 


— 


1.0 


1.0 


San Benito 


1,348 


17,752 t 


13.2 


13 


— 


.8 


.8 


San Bernardino - 


20, 921 


193,070 t 


-— 


29 


3. 0 




3.0 


Santa Clara 






-— 


- •- 




w w 4m 


A « 


Siskiyou 


1,818 


20, 500 


11.3 


24 


--- 


4m 


A M 


Solano -------- 


7,950 


10, 000 


1.3 


9 


1.0 


2. 0 


3.0 


Tuolumne 


840 


28,339 


33.7 


9 


.4 


1.3 


1.7 



4^ervlce mainly consists of providing supplementary textbooks. 

• ♦ 

includes all the juvenile collection of the county library. 

feo breakdown between library books and supplementary textbooks. 




A school district libraritn confers 
with a countj school librarian* 




VII 

County School Libraries 



In 1966 county school libraries were maintained by 40 county superinten- 
dents of schools. These libraries offered a variety of library aervicea, 
including provision of library books to elementary schools and high schools 
and of technical and consultant services needed by school districts in develop- 
ing libraries and adequate and appropriate library pro^'ams. However, in 
all instances the coun^ school libraries placed major emphasis upon the 
provision of library books to the schools in their respective counties. 

Since the 40 county school libraries apparently considered the provi^on 
of books to the schools as being their major responsibOity, they had to be 
giving considerable attention to maintaining book collections sufficiently 
large to meet the demand. Table VH-l (page 139) shows the number of 
books in the collection of each of the county school libraries. 



Contract Library Services 

Early in this century legislation was passed which allowed county public 
libraries to supply books on a contractual basis to school districts in the 
same county. Many of the county public libraries provided this service un^ 
1945, when legislation was passed that permitted county superintendentsof 
schools to provide such ser^ces to the schools in their own counties. The 
first county to take advantage of this authorization was Los Angeles Coimty; 
the second, Alameda County; and the third, San Diego County. Many other 
counties soon followed suit. 

Prior to the legislation passed in 1945, library services made avaU^le 
on a contractual basis to the schools by county public libraries were partially 
financed by the libraries. However, they were relieved of this burden when 
county superintendents of schools were permitted to provide library services 
needed and to finance these services partially with money from county school 

service funds. 

In addition to providing adequate services to schools, county school 
libraries provided a new type of service. They usually operated in cohjunction 
with sections responsible for curricular services, and the librarians served 
as members of the curriculum staffs of their own counties. The result of 
these developments was that county school library collections were composed 
largely of books needed to further the educational program. A few county 
school libraries had collections composed primarily of textbooks toat sup- 
plemented the state program; other county school libraries had collections 
with only a few textbooks. In some instances the county school libraries 
provided collections to be housed by the school districts, which also provided 
personnel for required library ser^ces. 
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Table VII- 2 (page 141) shows the number of volumes of printed material 
for children in the collections of the 40 county school libraries. In Fresno* 
Kings* San Mateo* Santa Barbara* Stanislaus* and Tulare counties* the 
number of supplementary textbooks in the book collections exceeded the 
number of library books. When certain county public libraries discontinued 
school library services* they transferred to county school libraries only the 
textbooks in their colleciions* thereby increasing greatly the textbook holdings 
of the county school libraries. 

Table VII- 3 (page 142) shows the extent to which contract services of the 
county school libraries were being employed by the schools in their respective 
counties as of May* 1966. And the data show that most of the services were 
provided to elementary schools. The Sacramento County School Library led 
in the number of pupils served; Los Angeles County was second; and Fresno 
County* third. 



The New California Library Standards 

The new California standards for school libraries* which will be presented 
in "A Three-Phase Plan for Development of School Library Programs in 
California*" were not complete when this study was being made. However* 
die following comparisons of conditions in county school libraries in 1966 
are interesting as they apply to the achievement of Phase I* Phase n* or 
Phase ni of the proposed new standards. 

f 1 a tentative draft of the "Three-Phase Plan*" the following statement is 
made: 



The standards have been specifically designed to allow for advancement 
through various stages of development. The three-phase approach allows 
schools to determine the quality of the existing library progrw and then 
to define the direction of an improved and expanded program [and] . . . it 
should be so designed to permit the growtu ji balanced programs from 
Phase I through Phase m. Schools already in Phase HI are encouraged 
to improve and expand their programs through the use of new materials 
and techniques applicable to . . . their education program. 



Professional Personnel 

In Phase I the standards require one librarian for schools with enrollments 
up to 5* 999 pupils; two librarians for those with enrollments of 6* 000 to 
9*999 pupils. 

Only 16 of the 40 county school libraries met the Phase I standard that 
required one librarian for each 6* 000 or fewer pupils. None of the libraries 
met the standard of two librarians for 6* 000 to 9* 999 pupils* and none met 
the Phase n or Phase m standards suggested for professional personnel. 

The San Diego County School Library* which served school districts with 
enrollments of 33* 303 pupils* had four librarians* or one librarian for each 
8* 326 pupUs. The Sacramento and Los Angeles county school libraries had 
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the most unfavorable County. 

1 :48»160 pupils; Los Angeles County, 1 ; 49,598 pupils. 

Clerical Persoanol 

I7rir Phase I the standards suggest three clerks for each 
llbra^^t ser^al^hod^^^ of any sise up to 6. 000 pupUs and 

on^ a^i^ Serk for each 2. 000 pupUs abovo 6.000. 

SS.1 of Pi^se I. “e llSrarle. Set the Phase n Phase ffl 

Stodards for toe number of library clerks required. To 

1«) contoins i«rfomM^on regarding toe 
extent to which county school libraries are properly staff . 



Books for Pupils 

The Phase I standard suggests that each school library 

wid the Pltose HI standard, at least 30 library books per pupU. 

The seven countar school libraries that met the Ptose 1 Ritll,ide 

books per pupU were Modoc. Riverside. ' 

^r pupile None of the county school libraries met the Phase m stanoara 
of 30 or more books per pupU* 

Professional Books 

The Phase 1 Mmidard suggest, a basic c^ctton ^^0 P~;e«»l^,. 
and Tulare coun^ school libraries. Ana swen oi w.. 
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coimty school libraries met the Phase ni standard of a collection containing 
15» 000 volumes. Other information regarding the book collections possessed 
by the county school libraries is shown in Table VH-5 (page 144 ). 



Professional Periodicals 

The Phase I standard suggests that the professional library collection 
contain 100 professional periodicals; the Phase H standard^ 300; and the 
Phase m standard^ 400. 

Only 11 county school libraries met the Phase I standard — the Alameda^ 
Fresno« Kem« Los Angeles^ Monterey^ Orange^ Riverside^ San Diego» San 
Joaquin^ San Mateo» and Tulare county school libraries. None of the county 
school libraries met the Phase n standard. Table VH-5 (page ) shows 
important data regarding various types of publications contained in the col- 
lections of the county school libraries. 



Physical Facilities 

The new California standards recommend (1) adequate storage space for 
each area of the library; (2) adequate space for housing the entire collection; 
(3) adequate space for a reading room» listening- viewing rooms, conference 
rooms, study areas, a workroom, and offices; and (4) adequate space in each 
of the areas to meet needs caused by growth. 

Table Vn-6 (page 145 ) contains data regarding physical facilities of the 
county school libraries. Study of these data reveals that library facilities 
were extremely varied and that while those of a library are adequate for one 
purpose, they are quite inadequate for another purpose. 



Organizational Plans of County School Libraries 

The organizational plans by which county school libraries make their 
services available to the schools are numerous. In 19 counties the school 
library services are operated independent of but parellel with audio-visual 
services. In 13 counties both of these services are under one director, who 
holds a position other than that of school librarian, but in seven counties the 
school librarian is responsible for both services. And three of the county 
superintendents of schocds did not report that they make audio-visual services 
a^^dlable through their offices. Some of these differences in the organizational 
plans may be accounted for by the fact that the financial support of the libraries 
is not an equivalent amount for each county. Although the Education Code 
stipulates a minimum of $100 per each 35 units of a. d. a. as the contract fee, 
libraries may charge $80 to $175. And various amounts are allotted from 
county school service fbnds for lU>rary purposes. 

A number of county school libraries have established permanent or semi- 
permanent library collections in each of the schools they serve. And sometimes 
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the collections are limited to a special area* such as supplementary text- 
books or library books. The coUectlor4S in the various schools are commonly 
called "depository libraries.’* Table Vn-7 (page 147) contains data regarding 
the number of schools that have depository libraries and the grade level of 
the schools in which the depositories are maintained. Table VII- 7 also con- 
tains data regarding the counties In which the schools are Ideated. 

Each of the 40 county superintendents of schools who mainUined a school 
library also maintained a professional library; however, the services pro- 
vided were available without cost to all school personnel in the county, for 
they were fmided from the county school service fund. And in some counties 
the services were available to ai^one who wished to have them. The collec- 
tions of the professional libraries usually included professional books, text- 
books« curriculum guides, periodicals, newspapers, pamphlets, sample 
tests, smd other materials commonly used by teachers for professional 
purposes. 



The Future of County School Library Services 

The Orange, San Mateo, and Santa Cruz county school libraries were 
discontinuing direct library book contract services in 1966-67 but were 
continuing to provide professional library services. And in certain counties 
the need for the county school libraries to provide contractual services was 
being lessened as a result of district unification. However, not all newly 
unified school districts can provide the necessary library services during 
their esmly years of existence and will therefore have to continue to employ 
contractual services until they have developed their own library services. 

The future of county school library service depends very much on whether 
it will be feasible for the county superintendents of schools to provide such 
supplementary library services as the school districts may desire but are 
unable to provide for themselves. 

Through educational television and automated communication, county 
school libraries may develop quick reference services. Perhaps these 
services would include provision of materials used for limited services and 
so exv^ensive that a school district would not feel free to buy them. The 
extent to which such services may be needed is unexplored, but they may be 
of the kind that should be made available through county school libraries. 

Some county school libraries are providing technical services designed to 
help school districts with activities such as classitying and cataloging library 
materials. However, when a county school library staff assesses the pos- 
sibility of providing centralized technical library services for school dis- 
tricts, it should consider whether or not another agency could provide this 
service more efficiently or economically. 

The Legislature has declared that it is the responsibility of the office 
of the county superintendent of schools to provide coordination of education 
prograims offered by school districts under his jurisdiction. As a further 
responsibility this office is authorized to provide professional services to 
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di^ict* to© imall to ««pply such services for themselves economically and 
enieiently. Among the professional services recognized as necessary are 
those relating to instructional materials. However, in all instances these 
services should be provided in such a manner that impetus is given to the 
strengthening of each school district’s services. 

As members of the staff of the county superintendents of schools, county 
school librarians have important responsibiliUes in implementhig the major 
functions of that office in relation to the school library services in the school 
districts of their counties. In maity counties the development of self-sufficient 
school districts has reached a stage at which provision of consultant service 
is the B«jor responsibility of county school librarians. Many school districtc 
**** ^ develop libraries^ but their beginning efforts often precede 

emKoymeat of ciualified personnel. It is at this time that consultant services 
are particularly needed in idanning and organizing the libraries, developing 
policies for the provision of library services, and helping teachers to plan 

^/ays in which they can make best use of the library services that will be 
available to them. 

The results of this study have made apparent that the need for good school 
library programs is great and that the county school libraries have provided 
and can continue to provide library services that will help to meet this need. 
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TU>le Vn-2 

Printed Materials for Children in County School Libraries^ 





Library books 




Titles 


County 


Number 

of 

Volumes 


Volumes 

per 

student 


Supple* 

mentary 

textbooks 


Magazines 


News- 

papers 


Pamphlets 


other 

items 


Alameda 


101,798 


3.3 


63,856 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Butte 


62, 500 


7.3 


7, 500 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Calaveras 


11,548 


6.5 


9, 557 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Colusa 


23, 178 


10.6 


4,897 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Contra Coata 


25,000 


7.3 


5, 000 


0 


0 


0 


0 


El Dorado 


39,743 


7.4 


9,797 


0 


0 


30 


0 


Freano 


244, 385 


5.0 


300,795 


135 


0 


0 


0 


Qlenn 


13, 051 


10.5 


150 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Kem 


93,921 


6.6 


23,241 


0 


0 


1,000 


0 


King! 


20,291 


3.4 


24,895 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Lake 


27,340 


7.4 


300 


5 


0 


100 


0 


Laaaen 


19, 043 


6.3 


5,081 


0 


0 


2,225 


765 


Los Angeles 


475, 531 


9.3 


150, 000 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Madera 


63, 946 


14.5 


49, 431 


0 


0 


200 


0 


Mendocino 


45, 000 


5.7 


8,020 


0 


0 


3,000 


0 


Merced 


74, 970 


11.3 


13, 639 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Modoc 


37,239 


25.2 


2,000 


21 


0 


3,281 


0 


Mono 


5, 000 


6.6 


1, 000 


50 


10 


500 


0 


Monterey 


47,000 


6.4 


1, 500 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Napa 


31,030 


5.4 


10, 330 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Orange 


17,490 


2.0 


4, 000 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Placer 


70,051 


5.0 


20, 000 


0 


0 


1,500 


0 


Riverside 


66, 657 


13.0 


18, 307 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Sacramento 


375, 654 


5.8 


64, 535 


0 


0 


10, 000 


0 


San Diego 


271,946 


7,9 


127, 094 


30 


0 


3,000 


0 


San Joaqpiln 


75, 000 


4.4 


39, 629 


5 


0 


0 


0 

A 


San Luis Obispo 


47,839 


4.9 




21 


0 


0 


0 


San Mateo 


7,020 


2.1 


25, 640 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Santa Barbara 


42,890 


2.8 


71, 276 


0 


0 


0 


301 


Santa Crus 


31,735 


4.6 


2, 999 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Shasta 


59,677 


6.2 


7, 966 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Sonoma 


101,929 


4.1 


11,570 


0 


0 


420 


0 


Stanislaus 


66,637 


5.9 


77, 280 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Sutter 


43,764 


6.1 


29, 087 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Tehama 


11,500 


5.1 


--- 






«»«»«• 


WWW 


Trinity 


6,394 


4.5 


4,467 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Tulare 


55, 607 


3.8 


67, 642 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Ventura 


167,022 


4.8 


93, 390 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Yolo 


79,514 


15.7 


1, 500 


0 


0 


1,000 


0 


Yuba 


24,000 


8.8 


8, 000 


0 


0 


0 


0 



♦Exclude! itate textbook! and materials in teachers' professional library collection! 
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Table vn-3 



Studenta Served by (bounty School Library Contract Services— 1966 



'County 


Number of 
students 
served 


Rank 

among 

counties 


Number receiving contract services 


Teachers 


Districts 


Elementary 

schools 


High 

schodis 


Total 

schools 


Alameda 


30,808 


6 


11 


18 


0 


18 


920 


Butte- 


8,552 


17 


17 


46 


0 


46 


330 


Calaveras — 


1,786 


36 


2 


9 


0 


9 


62 


Colusa 


2,196 


35 


4 


11 


1 


12 


92 


Contra Costii — A 


3,406 


30 


8 


25 


3 


28 


169 


El Dorado 


5,403 


25 


15 


24 


0 


24 


194 


Fresno— 


48,483 


3 


60 


102 


15 


117 


1,594 


Qlenn 


1,243 


39 


11 


18 


0 


18 


58 


Kem 


14,265 


11 


28 


60 


4 


64 


528 


King. 


5,898 


23 


11 


16 


1 


17 


210 


X^e 


3, 698 


29 


7 


12 


6 


18 


172 


Lassen-- 


3,020 


32 


14 


19 


2 


21 


108 


Los Angeles - — 


51,131 


2 


23 


112 


0 


112 


1, 769 


Madera — 


4,398 


28 


19 


25 


0 


25 


185 


Mendocino 


7,898 


18 


7 


24 


6 


30 


326 


Merced- 


6, 645 


22 


19 


26 


0 


26 


240 


Modoc 


1,475 


37 


9 


14 


0 


14 


57 


.Mono- 


757 


40 


6 


6 


2 


8 


37 


Monterey 


7,332 


19 


19 


27 


4 


31 


274 


Napa — 


5, 739 


24 


5 


23 


0 


23 


205 


Orange- 


8, 738 


16 


4 


16 


0 


16 


250 


Placer 


14,021 


12 


37 


58 


9 


67 


634 


Riverside— 


5, 141 


26 


13 


19 


0 


19 


197 


Sacramento 


64,544 


1 


15 


130 


3 


133 


2, 038 


San Diego— 


34,323 


5 


30 


85 


1 


86 


1, 186 


San Joaquin 


17,064 


8 


55 


71 


0 


71 


598 


San Luis Obispo- 


9, 678 


14 


31 


41 


2 


43 


387 


San Mateo 


3,312 


31 


4 


19 


0 


19 


134 


Santa Barbara— 


15, 520 


9 


19 


41 


2 


43 


623 


Santa Cru* 


6,959 


21 


7 


19 


0 


19 


235 


Shasta- — 


9, 597 


15 


25 


47 


0 


47 


343 


Sonoma 


25, 009 


7 


41 


76 


0 


76 


746 


Stanislaus — — - 


11,274 


13 


26 


35 


0 


35 


424 


Sutter 


7,129 


20 


16 


31 


0 


31 


290 


Tehama — 


2, 266 


34 


14 


21 


0 


21 


95 


Trinity — - — — 


1,422 


38 


13 


16 


0 


16 


64 


Tulare — — — 


14, 551 


10 


46 


53 


0 


53 


532 


Ventura — — — 


34,677 


4 


22 


72 


3 


75 


1, 209 


Yolo — 


5,066 


27 


6 


25 


0 


25 


185 


Yuba — 


2,728 


33 


12 


15 


0 


15 


107 


All counties — 


507, 152 


— 


731 


1,507 


64 


1,571 


17,807 



Table VH-4 

Ck)unty School Library Staff Members and Students Served 
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County 



Alameda- 

Butte- 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa- 
El Dorado — — 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Kem- 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles — 

Madera 

Mendocino 

Merced—— 

Modoc-—— 

M<»io- 

Mcmterey 

Napa 

Oxange 

Placer 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Diego 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara-** 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta- 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 

Total 

A^verage 



FTE’*' 

»rarians 


Students 

perFTE 

librarian 


FTB* 

clerks 


Students 
per FTE 
clerk 


2.5 


11,553 


9.0 


3,320 


1.3 


6, 380 


3.1 


2, 677 


0 


— 


1.7 


1,019 


1.0 


2,130 


1.0 


2,130 


1.0 


3,304 


2.0 


1,652 


1.0 


5,241 


2.8 


1,872 


2.0 


23,515 


10.0 


4,703 


1.0 


1, 206 


1.0 


1,206 


2.0 


6,920 


6.2 


2, 232 


1.0 


5,811 


1.4 


4, 151 


1.0 


3,587 


2.0 


1,794 


1.0 


2,929 


1.6 


1,830 


1.0 


49,598 


10.0 


4,960 


.60 




2.5 


1,706 


1.0 


7,661 


2.5 


3.064 


1.0 


6,446 


4.8 


1,343 


.50 


.... 


0 




.70 





.30 


•••• 


1.0 


7.112 


4.5 


1,580 


1.0 


5,567 


1.9 


2, 930 


1.0 


8,476 


3.0 


2, 805 


1.0 


13,600 


5.0 


2, 720 


1.0 


4,987 


1.0 


4,987 


1.3 


48, 160 


16.7 


3, 749 


4.0 


8,326 


13.6 


2,449 


1.0 


16,552 


3.8 


4, 356 


1.0 


9,388 


3.0 


3, 127 


1.0 


3,213 


1.0 


3, 213 


1.0 


15,054 


6.0 


2,509 


1.2 


5,625 


2.3 


2,935 


1.0 


9,309 


2.4 


3, 879 


1.0 


24,259 


3.5 


6,931 


2.0 


5,468 


4.1 


2, 667 


.60 


— 


2.6 


2, 660 


1.0 


2, 188 


1.0 


2, 198 


1.0 


1,379 


1.0 


1,379 


1.0 


14,114 


6.8 


2,076 


3.0 


11,212 


8.8 


3, 822 


1.0 


4,925 


3.0 


1, 642 


1.0 


2,646 


1.0 


2, 646 


47.7 




157.9 




1.2 


10,316 


3.9 


3, 116 



o 



>t‘Full-time equivalent; excludes time shared with other departments^ including 
audio-visual department. 
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Table Vn-5 



Professional Materials for Teachers in 
County School Libraries — 19C6 



Number of volumes 



County 

Alameda — - — 

Butte 

Calvaeras - 

Colusa 

Contra Costa — 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Orange 

Placer 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Diego 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Crux 

Shasta 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus*- 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 

Total 

Average 



‘rofeisicnal 

books 



14. 255 
1.815 

1.499 
230 

6. 000 
1.617 
10. 251 
337 
13.000 

I. 733 
450 

1 . 686 

5. 597 

1. 000 

750 
2. 810 
900 
500 

1.500 
475 

6. 200 

2.500 
2.000 
4. 379 

12. 353 
4. 991* 
4. 400 
12. 652 

II. 085 
550 

2. 300t 

3. 200 
10. 178 

995 
428 
300 
6.C20 
4. 000 
2. 542 
700 

158. 138 
3. 953 



Sample 

extb^ks 



Currlculus 
manuals 



Magasines. 

journals 



4.371 


9. 309 


250 


0 


600 


285 


28 


7 


400 


50 


15 


0 


85 


140 


5 


0 


:i.750 


900 


88 


3 


2.225 


386 


90 


1 


1.000 


400 


135 


0 


300 


150 


15 


- 


1.000 


1. 500 


120 


0 


1.000 


150 


52 


0 


650 




3 


0 


1.653 


190 


68 


0 


1.208 


5. 245 


223 


97 


650 


75 


— 


3 


1.050 


350 


50 


7 


2.000 




77 


5 


250 


750 


15 


0 


500 


75 


15 


0 


1.838 


300 


120 


7 


350 


200 


35 


0 


1.250 


7.305 


110 


0 


1.500 


2. 550 


85 


2 


420 


3.662 


106 


1 


2.747 


1. 636 


97 


0 


11.000 


— — 


200 


5 


750 




109 


m 


1.000 


310 


90 


5 


4. 120 


2. 000 


103 


1 


390 


66 


87 


0 


200 


200 


46 


0 


0 


0 


57 


0 


770 


700 


70 


0 


443 


300 


83 


8 


646 


107 


16 


0 


1.063 


25 


8 


2 


100 


100 


7 


0 


1.350 


200 


104 


13 


300 




68 


0 


1. 189 


246 


60 


0 


100 


50 


26 


0 


52.218 


39.912 


2. 936 


167 


1.305 


998 


73 


4 



Number o f Titles 

News- Pamph- 



papers 



lets 



150 

100 

A 


1.550 






600 


20 

1.850 


000 

400 


500 




641 


147 



110 

100 



300 

250 



50 

3.000 

1.500 
500 

17.000* 

1.836 

950 

3.500 
263 



0 

420 

0 

380 

3 

50 

311 

322 

500 

0 

43.236 

1.081 



<Dther 

Items 



4. 500 



550 



9. 117 
228 



* Includes curriculum manuals 
t Includes curriculum manuals and pamphlets 
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Table VH-7 

Schoola in Wiich Depository Libraries Have Been 
Set up by County School '‘jibrarles^ 



County 



Alameda 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

El Dorado 

Fresno — 

Glenn 

Kern 

Kings 

— — 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc — 

Mono 

Monterey -- 

Napa 

Orange 

Placer 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Diego 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Opispo -- 
San Mateo ------- 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Cru* 

Shasta 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 



Total 



1 Number of depository libraries, by level ] 


I 1 


JuiiiOr 1 




1 Elementary | 


high 1 


four -year high 


1 1 


0 1 


0 


3 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 ^ 1 

1 ^ 1 


2 


0 


12 


0 


0 


7 


0 


0 


24 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


21 


0 


0 




1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


24 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


7 


0 


0 


0 


1 0 


0 


0 


0 


1 9 


5 


0 


0 


13 


0 


0 


2. 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


1 1 




0 


0 


0 1 


0 


39 


2 


0 


2 


4 


0 


2 


0 


0 


20 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


5 


5 


0 


8 


0 


0 


36 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


16 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


71 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


6 


jl 


0 


1 415 


1 19 


4 



Total 



65 

4 
0 

5 

12 

7 

27 

0 

21 

7 

0 

2 

24 

6 

7 
0 
0 

5 
13 

2 

2 

1 

0 

41 

6 
2 

22 

0 

1 

10 

8 

36 

4 

2 

0 

16 

0 

74 

0 

6 

438 



♦"Depository libraries" are centralised libraries in individual schools 
)x)olcs are on long-term loan from the contract agency library* 
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Table VH-8 



Procedures UsedbyTeachers to Obtain Materials from County School Libraries 





Tele- 

Ironed 

orders 


Written 

orders 


Selection 

at 

library 


Kits sent 
by 

ItbK'arv 

-«r 


Selection 

from 

bookmobile 


Delivery 

by 

consultants 


Alameda- 


X 


X 


X 




.... 


— 


Butte 


X 


X 


X 






wwww 


Calaveras — 


X 


X 


X 


---- 


•••• 


wwww 


Colusa 


X 


X 


X 


---- 




X 


Contra Costa- 


X 


X 


X 




•••• 


wwww 


El Dorado — 


X 


X 


X 


X 




wwww 


Fresno- 


X 


X 


X 


---- 


•••• 


wwww 


Glenn 


X 


X 


X 


---- 




X 


Kem 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Kings 


X 


X 


X 


•••• 




X 


Lake 


X 


X 


X 




X 


wwww 


Lassen 


X 


X 


X 






X 


Los Angeles - 


X 


X 


X 


X 


••••• 


wwww 


Madera- 


X 


X 


X 


X 


••••• 


X 


Mendocino — 


X 


X 


X 


---- 


•••• 


wwww 


Merced- 


X 


X 


X 






wwww 


Modoc 


X 


X 


X 


---- 


••••• 


wwww 


Mono——— 


X 


X 


X 


X 


••••• 


wwww 


Monterey 


X 


X 


X 


•••• 




wwww 


Napa 


X 


X 


X 




WWW 




Orange 


X 


X 


X 


X 


wwww 


W WWW 


Placer 


X 


X 


X 




ww w w 


WWWW 


Riverside 


X 


X 


X 


•••• 


wwww 


wwww 


Sacramento — 


X 


X 


X 


X 


wwww 


W WWW 


San Diego- — 


X 


X 


X 


••••• 


wwww 


wwww 


San Joaquin -- 


X 


X 


X 


X 


wwww 




San Luis 
Obispo 


X 


X 


X 


— — 


.... 


X 


San Mateo — 


X 


X 


X 


•••• 


wwww 


.... 


Santa Barbara 


X 


X 


X 




wwww 


X 


Santa Crus— 


X 


X 


X 


•••• 


wwww 


wwww 


Shasta- 


X 


X 


X 


X 


wwww 


wwww 


Sonoma 


X 


X 


X 




wwww 


X 


Stanislaus — 


.... 


X 


X 


---- 


wwww 


wwww 


Sutter 


X 


X 


X 


X 


wwww 


wwww 


Tehama 


X 


X 


X 


X 


wwww 


wwww 


Trinily 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


wwww 


Tblare 


X 


X 


X 


X 


WWW w 




Ventura — •?- 


X 


X 


X 


X 


wwww 


wwww 


Yolo 


X 


X 


X 


•••• 


wwww 


X 


Yuba 


X 


X 


X 


••• • 


X 




Total 


39 


40 


40 


14 


4 


10 


Percent 


97.5 


100.0 


100.0 


35 s 0 


10.0 


25.0 
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VIII 

District Organization of School Library Services 



One of the most glaring deficiencies in school libraries revealed by the 
School Library Research Project was the lack of school library personnel 
at the district level to supervise and coordinate library servic^. The 
of specialized supervision has a direct correlation to the quality of a district s 
library program. This fact is supported by informatton report^ by ^strlcts 
anplyina for Title II ftmds under &e Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 
More lR>rarics in individual schools, better plans for the ^en^ening of 
existing libraries and the starting of new ones, and more 

ing or meeting American Library Association standards were found in districts 
that had strong library supervision. 



Standards of the American Library Association 

Standards for library programs have been described by the American 
Library Association in its publication Standards for Scho ol Library Programs. ^ 



Standards for School Library Si^ervision 



The American Library Association has formulated the following principles 
for the organization and administration of the district or system office of 
school library supervision: 



In city school systems, in counties with a unified school system, and 
in co-operative arrangements involving two or more districts . • • • 
tlonal program of school library supervision coord^tes sch^l 
services, facilitates organizational procedures, 

optimum standards for their school libraries. • . . The y 

on the student: to help the teacher and the librarian to help the student, 
and to help the librarian to assist the classroom teacher. 



1. In systems having five to seven or more schools with emollnaents 
of 200 or more students, it is advantageous for the schools to have the 
services and facilities of school library supervision. 



^ Standards for School Library Pr<y*ams . 
Association of School Librarians. Chicago: 
1960. 



Prepared by the American 
American Library Association, 
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2« Qualified professional and clerical personnel are provided in 
sufficient number for an effective and efficient program of supervision. 



S. The rank and salary of school library supervisors and assistant 
supervisors are the same as those for other supervisory staff members 
in the school system of comparable professionad education* experience* 
and responsibility. 

4. Sufficient space and modem equipment are provided for the office 
of supervision. 

5. Sufficient funds are provided for the operation of the office • . . . ^ 



Refqponsibilities of thw School Library Supervisor 

Responsibilities of the school library supervisor have been described in 
detail in Standarda for School Library Programs. In summary* the school 
library supervisor: 

1. Serves as consultant for* and works closely with* the chief school 
administrators* supervisors* and staff members of other departments 
of the central school office in such matters as the following: 

e School library instruction 

• Planning and evaluating school library programs 
e Planning and staffing school libraries 
e Administering the school library budget 
e Participating in curriculum study and evaluation 
e Directing the materials center 

o Developing policies* procedures* and standards for the program 
of library services in the schools as related to all phases of the 
educational program 

2. Provides guidance and leadership for the professional growth of 
librarians in the school system 

3. Maintains S con^uous program of evaluation and a program of good 
public relations^ 



^id. * pp. 42-43. 
^Ibid. * pp. 




43-45. 
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Standards for a District Materials Center 

Standards for School Library Programs states: 

• • • a district materials center is essential if a full program of instruc- 
tional materials and services is to be provided for students^ librarians* 
and teachers in the school. 

It must be stated emphatically* however* that the collections and services 
of district materials centers are not a substitute for the library program* 
personnel* and resources recommended in this book for schools having 200 
or more students. ^ 

Some general principles for the administration and organization of the 
center are also described in Standards for School Library Programs: 

1. The most desirable location for the center is in the building where 
the offices of the curriculum co-ordinators . . . are located. 



2. The school library supervisor . . . serves as the director of the 
collections in the center and of the services relating to the materials that 
are carried on within and from the center. 

The staff members under the direction of the school librauTy super- 
visor . . r comprise three distinct units: the staff engaged in the program 
of school library supervision* . . . librarians serving two or more small 
schools* . . . and the staff for the work of the center itself. 

3. Sufficient lUnds and staff are provided for the center. 



4. The quarters of the center are functional in design and arrange- 
ment* with sufficient space and equipment so that the services and activi- 
ties withhi the center can be carried on efficiently and effectively. ^ 

The materials center operating on a full-scale program contains the 
following collection of materials: 

1. A professional library for teachers and librarians. 



2. Model collections of books and other materials that teachers and 
school librarians may examine for the purpose of keeping informed about 
materials and for guidance in the selection of materi^s to be purchased 
or borrowed by their schools. 



%ld. . pp. 106-7. 
®n>id.. pp. 108-9. 



o 
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3. A “warehouse" or storage collection of books and other materials 
no longer needed by one or more schools but still not obsolescent* and 
available for other schools as loans or permanent acquisitions. 

4, Depositories of materials to be sent to the schools on short and 

\/AS|^ aaa awamapo 



5. A core collection of general reference works. ^ 

The mapy services and activities of the district materials center are also 
described in detail in Stimdards for School Library Programs. 



District Organization in California 

Table Vin-l (page 158) reports data on library supervision in school 
districts with five or more schools. Heavily populated Los Angeles County* 
which had the greatest number of school districts* was very weak in library 
supervision. (This situation could not be attributed to the fact that districts 
without library supervisors were contracting for services with a county 
school library or other agency because relatively few of the large districts 
in Los Angeles County contract for library services. ) In contrast* Contra 
Costa and San Mateo counties were comparatively strong in library supervision. 

The survey also found that there is a correlation between the estsd>lish- 
ment of a library in a school and the leadership provided by the school library 
supervisor. In the San Francisco Bay area* for example* where there has 
been a trend toward individual school libraries* 52 large districts had school 
library supervisors. District library supervisors in the area meet regularly 
for exchange of ideas* informational programs* and cooperative planning and 
work toward library improvements. 



Supervisory Services to School Libraries 

School districts with programs of school library supervision are providing 
a variety of services. Typically* district programs include services needed 
in relation to the emphasis placed upon the library program* its stage of 
development at the local school level* and the number and size of the schools 
involved. Among the services commonly included are the following: 

• Coordination of library programs in individual schools 

• Evaluation* selection* acquisition* and processing of materials 

• Collection of audio-visual materials to supplement materials available 
in individual schools 



®Ibld. , 



pp. 109-110. 



• Procurement for teachers of professional materials more extensive 
than those in an individual school 

e Provision for direct library services and materials for schools where 
libraries have not been established 

• Inservice education programs for the librarians and teachers of the 
district 

• Development of materials relating to library programs* such as aids 
for teaching library skills* courses of study* bibliographies* and 
handbooks 

• Articulation of the library programs in the schools of the district 

e Participation in curriculum planning 

• Plans for new or remodeled library facilities 

• Supervision of library personnel* including full- or part-time librarians* 
or teacher-librarians* as well as noncredentialed personnel in the 
district library center 

• Preparation* coordination* and administration of a districtwide library 
budget 

Two examples of library supervisory programs leading toward the develop- 
ment of superior elementary and high school libraries are those of the Long 
Beach Unified School District and the Pittsburg Unified School District. Long 
Beach is unique in that the district has had* in addition to its highly developed 
high school libraries* elementary school libraries for over 40 years. Ele- 
mentary schools with an enrollment over 700 have full-time librarians. 

Smaller schools have part-time librarians one to four days a week« The 
library supervision program in Long Beach typifies the application of the 
principles for organization and administration of district school library 
supervision described by the American Library Association. Pittsburg began 
developing its library program in 1953 with the employment of a library super- 
visor; by 1958 it had library facilities* materials collections* and credenttaled 
librarians in every school in the district. 

Although many districts administer library programs separately from 
audio-visual programs* several districts are developing a combination of 
library* audio- visu^* and other instructional materials services under one 
administration. Beverly HiUs* Jefferson Elementary (Daly City)* San Bruno 
Park* and San Mateo are examples of this administrative integration. 

In the list that follows are districts which in 1964 reported school libraries 
in almost all elementary schools and full-time librarians or multischool 
librarians or teacher-librarians to serve those libraries. The list does not 
include those school districts maintaining libraries served by clerks or by 
teachers on extra duty. Multischool librarians served a number of schools 
in some districts listed. 



District 



County 



Livermore Elementary School District 
San Leandro Unified School District 
Antioch Unified School District 
Mt. Diablo Unified School District 
Richland Elementary School District 
Beverly Hills Unified School District 
Santa Monica Unified School District 
Rowland Elementary School District 
Riverside Unified School District 
Jefferson Elementary School District 
San Bruno Park Elementary School District 
San Mateo City ElementauT^ School District 
Lompoc Unified School District 
Campbell Union Elementary School District 
Moreland Elementary School District 
SuniQrvale Elementary School District 
Hillsborough City Elementary School District 



Alameda 
Alameda 
Contra Costa 
Contra Costa 
Kem 

Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Riverside 
San Mateo 
San Mateo 
San Mateo 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Clara 
Santa Clara 
Santa Clara 
San Mateo 



District Library Centers 

For the purpose of this study» the term "district library center" is 
applied to those centralized cbUections of library books and materials from 
which individual teachers check out materials for the classroom or from 
which schools check out instructional materials for depository libraries. 

The use of this term is limited to centralized collections that had 000 
volumes or more. 

The district libr^iry center is an intermediate level in district library 
service; it lies between the classroom book collection and the centralized 
buildbig Ubrary. The cost of this type of center is not as great as the cost 
of building libraries* but neither is its service to teachers and children as 
good. District library center service is similar to that provided to small 
rural schools by offices by county superintendents of schools; it is not recom-* 
mended as more than a stopgap measure for schools too small or districts 
too impoverished to afford more adequate library service. 

In 1966* a total of 81 districts in California had district library centers 
or centralized collections of 6* 000 volumes or more. Of that number* 66 
were located in southern California; 15 in northern California. These centers 
did not include county school libraries* which are operated by the offices of 
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the county superintendents of schools and which provide direct services to 
districts contracting for libiary services (Table yni*2, page ISO)* 

The largest number of district library centers (31) was found in Los Angeles 
County. Neighboring Orange County had 12 centers. These counties, which 
have experienced enormous school population growth in recent jrears, repre- 
sent more than half of the examiues of this type of service in the state. Other 
southern counties with several district library centers were Riverside, San 
Bernardino, and San Diego cotmties. 

The northern California cotmties of Alameda, Fresno, Humboldt, Kings, 
Marin, Mariposa, Merced, Monterey, Sacramento, San Mateo, Santa Clara, 
and Tulare had district library centers. However, these centers were usually 
limited to one or two school districts in each county, often the largest city 
district in the coun^. In the Bay area counties, for example, where ^ere 
is a trend toward individual school libraries, only five school district centers 
existed at the time of the survey. 

Although only 81 school district library centers are identified as such in 
this report, an additional 199 school districts reported small centralized 
collections from which some materials are circulated (Table Vm-3, page 162). 
Perhaps the best known of these centers is the one in the Torrance Unified 
School District. Teachers entering the "educa^ nal materials building 
there take a shopping cart through the stacks to gather library books, film- 
strips, films, study prints, kits, supplementary textbooks, models, and 
other instructional materials. An elevator large enough for the carts goes 
to the second floor, where additional materials are stored. Several curricu- 
lum consultants have offices in the center and are available for advice on the 
use and selection of materials. Printed materials are provided for use in 
elementary schools, but both high school and elementaiy teachers make use 
of the audio-visual materials. The center also maintains a professional 
library for use by all teachers. 

One of the newest and largest of the district materials centers in southern 
California is that built for the San Diego City Unified School District, This 
center, which opened in the summer of 1965, provides shopping carts for 
teachers and a cable car which loops around the texfl>ook depository area. 
Materials are stored by type; separate areas are for cataloging library and 
audio-visual materials. This instructional aids center provides library book 
services to all 138 elementary schools in the district. The collection includes 
graded samples of all titles and a classified subject collection for the use of 
teachers and supervisors. State textbook reserves are also housed in this 
center. It provides tools to assist teachers and librarians in the selection 
and acquisiUon of library materials. All library books are cataloged at the 
center, including those for high schools. A pool of high school textbooks is 
also stored in the center. 
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Library Statistics of Large School Districts 

Table Vin-4 (page 164) provides selected data pertinent to library pro- 
grams in the 175 largest school districts of the state which applied for funds 
during the initial year of the ESEA, Title n, program. They are Included 
here to provide information frequently needed by districts for making com- 

|/ft&'ASOu5 MSM AWA pA9NUaaMS|^ 

Data provided reflect conditions as of February 15, 1966, the date for 
applications for Title II funds. The following explanations, by column, 
should be helpM in interpreting the data presented in Talde Vm-4: 

• School districts with enrollments of over 5,000. School districts with 
5, 600 or 'more students enrolled in kindergarten and grades one through 
twelve are listed alphabetically by county. The list does not include 
the six additional districts of this enrollment size which did not apply 
for Title II ftmds in 1965-66. Asterisks indicate districts that were 
contracting for comidete or partial library book service with a county 
agency. 

• Assessed valuation per unit of a. d.a. The adjusted and modified 
assessed valuation unit or average daily attendance was computed 
by the Bureau of School Apportionments and Reports, State Department 
of Education, and the figures given for element^ pupils and high 
School students were those used in determining entitlements by the 
formula for Phase I of Title II. The adjusted and modified assessed 
valuation figures exclude summer school and adult school attendance. 

e Enrollment, K-12. Private school enrollment is not included. 

• Budgeted expenditure per student. The first figure is the average 
amoimt budf^ted per smdent for books only; the second figure is the 
average amount budgeted per student for fldl printed and published and 
audio-visual materials included in the TltiLe n program. Excluded are 
expenditures for textbooks, library supplies, equipment, salaries and 
wages, and building alterations. The sums reported by the districts 
were divided by the enrollments to determine these figures. 

• Total books owned. This munber includes all library books reported 
in elementary schools, in high schools, and in district materials 
centers. TexRxmks, periodicals, and pamphlets were not included, 
nor were library books on loan from a county contract agency. 

• Average books per student. This figure indicates the average number 
of library tx^ks per enrolled student. (The national standards are 
frequently interpreted as requiring a minimum of ten books per student, 
although the ratio can be much higher for small enrollments. ) 

• Number of librarians and teacher- Ijtorarians. The number of full-time 
equivalent librarians smd teacher- librarians employed by the district 
is indicated here. Time for personnel working only part time in 
libraries was reported by decimal fractions representing that part of 
the average work week that personnel actually devote to library duttes. 
District office librarians and teacher- librarians are included in the 
totals. 
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• Students per librarian. The number of students served per librarian 
(or teacher-librarian) was determined by dividing enrollment by the 
number of librarians or teacher*librarians. (National standards recom- 
mend one librarian for each 300-400 students. ) 

• Total public s chools . The total includes public elementary and high 
schools but excludes junior colleges. 

• Average books per school. The number of books owned by the district 
was amded by the numSer of public schools in the district determine 
the average number of volumes owned per school. (National standards 
require a minimum of 000 volumes in a school library for either 
elementary or secondary schools. ) 

The averages for the 175 school districts are reported at the end of 
Table Vni-4. 
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Table Vm-1 

School Library Supervtston in Siaable California School Dtstrlcta— >1966 



Districts with five or more schools 







Districts with 1 


Districts without 






school library 


school library 


County 


Districts 


supervisors 


supervisors 


Alameda 


13 


8 


5 


Alpine 


0 


— 


— 


Amador 


1 


0 


1 


Butte 


1 


0 


1 


Calaveras 


1 


0 


1 


Colusa 


1 


0 


1 


Contra Costa 


11 


9 


2 


Ddl Norte 


1 


1 


0 


El Dorado 


0 


— 


--- 


Fresno 


5 


2 


3 


Glenn 


0 


— 


— 


Humboldt 


4 


0 


4 


Imperial 


3 


2 


1 


Inyo 


0 


- — - 




Kem 


8 


4 




Kings 


2 


0 


2 


Lake 


0 


— 




Lassen 


0 


— 


--- 


Los Angeles 


69 


34 


35 


Madera 


1 


0 


i 


Marin 


6 


4' 


2 


Mariposa 


1 


1 


0 


Mendocino 


4 


1 


3 


Merced 


3 


2 


1 


Modoc 


0 


— 


... 


Mono 


0 


— 


— - 


Monterey 


7 


4 


3 


Napa 


1 


0 


1 


Nevada-- 


0 


- - - 




Orange 


23 


14 


9 


Placer 


2 


1 


1 


Plumas 


1 


0 


1 


Riverside 


11 


5 


6 


Sacramento 


7 


3 


4 


San Benito 


0 


— 


- - - 


San Bernardino — 


16 


8 


8 


San Diego 


18 


9 


9 


San Francisco — 


1 


1 


0 


San Joaquin 


5 


4 


I 


San Luis Obispo-- 


1 


0 


1 


San Mateo 


15 


12 


3 


Santa Barbara — 


6 


2 


4 


Santa Clara - 


24 


16 


8 


Santa Cruz 


2 


2 


0 


Shasta 


3 


0 


3 


Sierra 


1 


0 


1 


Siskiyou 


1 


0 


1 


Solano 


4 


3 


1 


Sonoma 


4 


2 


2 
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Table Vm-1— Continued 



School Library Superviaion in Sizable California School Diitricta— 1988 



County 


Districts with Hve or more schools 


Districts 


Districts with 
school library 
supervisors 


Districts without 
smMXM libraxy 
snpexvisors 


Stanialaua 


4 


2 


9 


Sutter 


2 


0 


2 


Tehama 


0 


— — - 


“ * “ 


Trlnl^ 


0 


— — — 




Tulare--" 


4 


2 


2 


Tuolumne 


0 


— — — 


m 


Ventura 


12 


6 


0 


Yolo 


4 


2 


2 


Yuba — 


0 


«» «» » 




Total 


314 


166 


148 


Percent — 




52.9 


47. 1 
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Table Vni-2 



uentraiizcu Bc<^ Collections in ScSeOcl Districts— 16$6* 



County 



Number 



District 



of Books 



Alameda- 

Fresno — 
Humboldt 
Kem 



Kings — — • 
Los Angeles 



Marin 

Mariposa 
Merced— 
Monterey 
Orange — 




Fremont Unified 
Hayward Unified 
Fresno City Unified 
Eureka City 

Arvin Union Elementary 
Bakersfield City Elementary 
China Lake Joint Elementary 
Hanford Elementary 
ABC Unified 
Arcadia Unified 
Baldwin Park Unified 
Bassett Unified 
Bellflower Unified 
Claremont Unified 
Compton City Elementary 
Culver City Unified 
Duarte Unified 

East Whittier City Elementary 
El Monte Elementary 
El Rancho Unified 
El Segundo Unified 
Ikidson Elementary 
Lancaster Elementary 
Lawndale Elementary 
Los Angeles Unified 
Lowell Joint Elementary 
Montebello Unified 
Mountain View ElemenUry 
Norwalk-La Mirada City Unified 
Palos Verdes Peninsula Unified 
Paramount Unified 
Pasadena City Unified 
Pomona Unified 
Santa Monica Unified 
South Pasadena Unified 
Temple City Unified 
Torrance Unified 
Valle Lindo ElemenUry 
West Covina Unified 
Mill Valley Elementary . 
Mariposa County Unified^ 
Merced City ElemenUry 
Monterey City Elementary 
Anaheim City Elementary 
Central ia ElemenUry 
Costa Mesa Union ElemenUry 
Fountain Valley ElemenUry 
Fullerton ElemenUry 
Garden Grove Unified 
La Habra City ElemenUry 
Los Alamitos ElemenUry 
Ocean View ElemenUry 



17,126 
11,000 
65,925 
20,000 
6,861 
36,727 
17,500 
13,363 
55,600 
26, 326 
26, 580 

14. 000 
39,726 

6,400 
96,305 
35,876 
11,059 
64,875 
11,738 
51,965 
35,265 
36,719 
21,236 
28, 610 

130.000 
42,918 
70, 680 

7,985 
170,759 
50, 000 
30,315 
176, 587 
52, 958 
11,220 
9,200 
17, 345 

300. 000 

14. 000 

79. 000 

14. 000 

12. 000 
21, 665 
13,809 
20,118 
12, 000 
40, 000 
15, 000 
27, 375 
78, 257 
23, 845 
14, 125 
10, 000 
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Tible vm-2-Coiitintted 



Centralised Book Collections in School Districts-»1966» 



County 


District 


Number 
of Books 




Orange Unified 


35,067 




Tustin Elementary 


25, 000 




Westminster Elementary 


16, 476 


Riverside 


Alvord Unified 


21,624 




Banning Unified 


9,000 




Hemet Valley Union Elementary 


9, 000 




Indio Elementary 


20, 724 




Jurupa Unified 


8,754 




Riverside Unified 


1 5, 000 


Sacramento 


North Sacramento Elementary 


10, 000 


San Bernardino— 


Barstow Union Elementary 


17,450 




Bloomington Elementary 


13,285 




Colton Joint Elementary 


6,210 




Fontana Unified 


95, 000 




Morongo Unified 


10, 000 




Ontario Elementary 


22,858 




Redlands Unified 


16,198 




San Bernardino City Unified 


170, 009 


San Diego 


Chula Vista City Elementary 


15, 000 




La Mesa-Spring Valley City Elementary 


91,739 




Oceanside Union Elementorv 


25, 000 




San Diego City Unified 


458,607 


San Mateo 


Jefferson Elementary 


32,500 


Santa Barbara-— 


Santa Barbara City Elementary 


40, 400 


Santa Clara 


San Jose City Unified 


109, 549 


Tulare 


Porterville City Elementary 


6, 254 




Visalia City Elementary 


9, 105 


Ventura — 


Oxnard Element<’iry 


56, 363 




San Buenaventura City Elementary 


23,271 



♦District library centers or other centralized book collections of over 6, 000 
volumes for circulation to individual schools or teachers. Eighty-one col- 
lections exceeded 6, 000 volumes. Source of these data was applications for 
ESEA« TiUe U, ftmds. 

^One countywide school district. 



I 
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Table Vm-3 



Circulation of Library Books from Centralized District Collections—1966’^ 



County 



Number of districts 



Reportlnf 



With centralised 
collections 



Total 



Alameda — 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa — 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Qlenn 

Humboldt --- 

Imperial 

Vnyo 

Kern 

Kinfs 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Anf eles 

Madera — — 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced — 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey -- 

Napa 

Nevada — 

Oranfe*^ — 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside — 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Clara - 

Santa Crus 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou -- 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus — 



18 

0 

2 

16 

4 

2 

17 

1 

17 

55 
16 

31 
IS 

8 

30 

12 

6 

13 
72 
19 
15 

1 

9 

17 

10 

0 

17 

4 

7 

24 

19 
1 

20 

15 

14 
38 
34 

1 

56 
17 
21 
21 
34 

6 

30 

1 

:4 

16 
45 

32 



9 



40« 175 



0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

8 

2 

0 

0 

57 

0 

4 

1 

0 

1 

1 



8«265 

2«523 

65«925 
13« 051 
20«050 
300 

69«371 

16«228 



1«741«010 

16« 664 
12«000 

21«665 

1«900 



4 

0 

0 

19 

1 

1 

9 

3 
0 

12 

11 

0 

1 

1 

10 

4 
IS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 



18«981 



310«443 
600 
3 « 000 
88«083 
12«150 

352« 692 
594« 904 

4« 531 
2«520 
44« 675 
42«792 
125« 487 



4« 625 
6.000 
330 



Number of volumes 



Range 


Average 


200-- 17,126 


4, 464 


254— 4. 066 


1,378 


50— 20,000 


10, 025 


153— 36,727 
2,865— 13,363 


8,671 

8,114 


50—300, 000 


31, 143 


300— 14,000 


4,166 


120— 13,869 


4, 745 


20— 78,257 


16, 339 


650— 20,724 
650— 10,000 


3, 787 
4, 050 


100—170, 009 
120—458, 607 


29, 391 
54, 082 


360— 32,500 
400— 40,400 
22—109, 549 


4, 468 
10, 698 
8,366 


625— 4, 000 
2,300— 3,700 


2, 313 
3,000 




Table vm-3— Continued 

Circulation of Librstry Books fronoi Centr^liaed Diatrlct Collections~-1966* 





Number of district' 


Number of volumes 






With cent i ; 






Average 


County 


Reporting 


collect 


otal 


Range 


Sutter 


14 


0 




mm mm mm ^ 


•••••• •• 


Tehama 


18 


0 


« 4 » •» 




***** 


Trinity 

Tulare 


13 

57 


0 

3 


19«493 


^ mm mm mm 

4,134— 9,105 


w 

6,498 


Tuolumne 


16 


1 


3«400 


-*•*-*• 


^ mm mm mm 


Ventura 


25 


5 


83/785 


147— 58,363 


16, 757 


Yolo 


8 


0 








Yuba 


6 


0 




•••••• w 




All districts 


1«048 


199 


3«747«618 


20—458, 607 


18,832 


Percent 




19.0 


***** ^ * 







4>Although 81 school districts reported district library centers or centralized book collec- 
tions of 6, 000 or more volumes (see Table Vin-2), 199 school districts reported some 
centralized book collections which circulate to schools. Source of these data was appli- 
cations for ESEA, Title VL, funds. 
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It it in the elenentmry school that 
lifetine habits and attitudes toward 
reading are developed— Francis Keppel 

Photo by Jin Henderson 










Cooperation of Community Libraries 
and Sebool Libraries 

Student use of libraries other than those in schools is difficult to measure 
because the focus of inquiry lies outside the normal interest of the public 
schools. However, there is a wealth of evidence that a problem exists in 

this area. 



Ibe **Student Problem** in Community Libraries 



Before 1960 only a few communities in urban areas felt the pressure of 
students filling reading rooms in public libraries and seeking materials not 
available in schools. With the advent of Sputnik and the much- chronicled 
space age, a full-fledged student problem began to emerge. 



Curricula were changed to encompass the explosion of scientific knowledge. 
Summer institutes were sponsored to enable teachers to become acquainted 
with new subject matter to teach and new materials to use. First concerned 
with science, mathematics, and foreign languages, these institutes have since 
been expanded to include all the social sciences, language arts, and humanities. 
Experimental curricula in biology, physics, chemistry, mathematics, lin- 
guistics, economics, and anthropology — to name a few — have created vast 
new fields of reading to explore. Armed with bibliographies from inservice 
education courses and teaching guides to the new textbooks, teachers have 
often automatically included listed references in the requii ed reading tor 
students. An increased emphasis upon college attendance and the learning 
of stu<^ skills to enable students to meet increased competition for college 
admission have been added to this expansion of subject matter. And renewed 
emphasis upon research has created difficult assignments in a great variety 

of subjects. 



Another factor increasing the demand for learning materi^s is the 

upon rh ailgngln g gifted students. The Project on the AcademicaUy 
Talented Student, under the sponsorship of the National Education Association, 
has produced a series of study guides for gifted high school students in each 
academic area. Accelerated programs were created to allow students with 
high academic potential to proceed as rapidly as possible. Honors courses 
have become a separate curriculum track in many junior high schDols and senior 

high schools. 



Coupled with the new materials are new methods of teaching. An explosion 
in the number of students together with a shortgage of teachers has stimiuate 
a number of studies in better staff utilization. Out of these have emerge 
variations of student grouping called by such names as the Trump Newton 

Plan, Nongraded Plan, Dual Progress Plan, and many others. Features 
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common to all are the use of master teachers for groups larger than tradi- 
tional classes* discussion and analysis in smaller groups* and much research* 
inquiry, and discovery. 

In California as elsewhere in the nation* new schools were being built to 
house the growing numbers of students. Between 1957 and 1964* enrollment 
in grades one through fourteen increased from 2*950* 705 to 4* 381* 290, Many 
districts opened two or more new schools each term and were hard put to 
stock library shelves adequately* for it takes a minimum of five years to build 
an adequate coUection for a high school. Thus* the inevitable time lag created 
a deficiency in school library resources even where sufficient funds and per- 
sonnel were allocated. Rapidly expanding districts were pressed for funds in 
all areas* and in many places the library was not high on the priority list for 
expenditures, it was not until 1964 that funds for a basic book collection were 
included in the expenditures allowed under state aid. Elsewhere in this survey* 
statistics show that school libraries have not kept up with either instructional 
programs or student populations in California, 

These* then* are some of the factors contributing to the condition known 
as the student problem* which emerged full blown in reading rooms of public 
libraries all over the nation. Main components of the problem are reflected 
in statements by school and public library administrators who met in Cali- 
fornia communities beginning in 1959: 

• Public libraries cannot buy materials specifically for stodents . School 
people do not realize that demands made on the public library are from 
all age levels and that book budgets make it impossible for most libraries 
to buy materials specifically to fill the needs of school students, 

• Teachers are unfamili^ with public library materials. Many teachers 
have never visited the library and are not familiar wi^ the collections 
in the libraries which their students use, 

• School assignments are often um*ealistic . Unrealistic school assign- 
ments are a big headache for librarians. Teachers do not verify 
availability of material before making specific assignments; they give 
extra credit for illustrations for papers; and they require stated numbers 
of references in books* periodicals* and pamphlets, 

• Materials ^e sometimes uiadequate for use by large numbers of 
students. Teachers should inform the library of assignments requiring 
the use of the same materials by a large number of students, 

• Student discipline can be a problem , Ihe problem of student discipline 
in the library is a problem not for school personnel but for the librarian 
to solve, 

• *'O utside" students can overload a library . The crowding in some 
libraries is caused by students from o^er cities on a ’’roam for research*’ 
assignment. Apparently, no consideration is given by the teacher to the 
load of work imposed on another library which is already overloaded by 
its own patrons. 



o 
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Community Library Services for Students 

In trying to cope with the student problem, many California community 
libraries have issued policy statements defining their areas of sei*vice« 
Common points in these are reflected in the policy adopted by the Public 
Library Section of the California Library Association at its state conference 

in 1960: 

1. The public library serves as a center of informal education for ’’all 
ages and groups in the population, ” It has an obligation to students 
as an important segment of its clientele. Public library service to 
students, however, is necessarily different from that given to them 
by the schools: the ’’materials, services, personnel, and physical 
facilities” of the public library are available to students as one part, 
not the whole, of the library* s community. 

2. The public library* s role in meeting student needs is to be a resource 
for extending, enlarging, and enriching the student* s school experi- 
6nc6j to m66t the student* s individusl interests] snd to stimul&te his 
awareness of books as a help in enlarging his own inner resources 
and capacities so that he can mature into creative adulthood. It is 
not the public library’s role to serve as a study hall, a social meeting 
place, or a source of textbook and mass assignment materials. 

3. It is the mutual responsibility of the public library and the public 
school to recognize the needs of student? and to implement the parttc** 
ular service which each agency provides in meeting these needs. To 
strengthen such student services, close cooperation between the 
school and public library at all levels should be a major policy. 



Discipline Policies for Public Libraries 

The following discipline policy is typical of those adopted by many 
libraries: 

The faculties of the public library exist to serve all ages and groups 
in the community. To enable all persons to use the library properly, 
the following rules wUl be enforced: 

1. As the library is not a study haU or a social meeting place, no 
talking, stuping together, eating, smoking, or any noisy acttvity 

wUl be permitted. 

2. All persons using the library wUl be expected to use the library* s 
resources and materials for serious purposes. Students not using 
the public library materials may be asked to leave during busy 
periods. Violators of these rules wUl be asked to leave the library. 

These policy statements were issued under titles such as "Noti^ to 
Students,” ”A Message to Students in the Library, Statement of Policy, 




' Letters to Parents of Offenders." Adult monitors^ some of whom act as 
study counselors^ and uniformed policemen have become familiar figures in 
libraries in populous areas. 

National attention focused on the student problem on July 16-18, 1963, at 
j^e annual conference of the American Library Association in Chicago. In a 
conference within a copference," librarians from all over the United States 
took part in intensive discussions of the student problem and explored 
approaches to possible solutions. The results of these talks were summarized 
by Lowell A. Martin in ten recommendations for positive action: 

• First find out just what is needed by students in your locality and just 
what is already available. 

• Communicate to clarify the student demand for reading materials, to 
decide upon action, and to meet the need in the period ahead. 

• Define the respective functions of the several kinds of libraries in 
serving students. 

• Develop cooperative joint action cutting across types of libraries. 

• Increase financial support in order to bring all libraries up to standard. 

• Review, strengthen, and apply all legislation and regulations concerning 
libraries to help meet this growing student need. 

• Intensify recruitment of librarians. 

• Make more effective use of library personnel through review of library 
positions and a search for new personnel plans. 

• Seek to apply technical and mechanical advances more fully in libraries. 

6 Make fresh approaches to instruction in the use of libraries on the part 
of students. 



Communication Between School Libraries and Public Libraries 

The necessity for communication and clarification was soon recognized by 
many community libraries. In 1964 the Black Gold District of the California 
Library Association appointed a committee to investigate what forms such 
communication had taken. The committee gathered materials from major 
cities in the United States, including those in California. The collection in 
its final form included the following: 37 policy statements embodying the 
major points of the statement issued by the C^ifornia Library Association, 
previously quoted; 19 statements to students; 17 statements to teachers; 
seven statements to parents; and only one instruction to teachers from a 
school administrator. The last figure, surprisingly out of proportion, must 
be considered in relation to the fact that the study was a public library effort. 
However, since any communication to teachers regarding public library use 
presumably would be known to the public library concerned, we must conclude 
that this kind of communication seems not to have been utilized adequately. 
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Questions on commur ications between schools and public libraries were 
included in the questionnaire on high school libraries which was used in the 
School Library Research Project. The following summaries of the four 
ouestions dealing directly with cooperative discussions regarding services, 
hours, and mutuld problems (such as assignments) showed a consistent lacK 
of action on the part of school librarians and teachers: 

101. Have the school librarian and representatives of the public library 
met together during the past to discuss common problems or library 
services for young people? 

Number Percent 



102 . 



103. 



Those who replied yes 


203 


22.2 


Those who replied no 


710 


77.8 


Total of those replying 


913 


100.0 


Does the school librarian notify community librarians concerning 


materials needed by students ? 


Number 


Percent 


Those who replied yes 


184 


20.7 




706 


79.3 


Total of those replying 


890 


100.0 


Do teachers discuss with the school 


librarian assignments that may 


involve heavy use by students of the 


school or community libraries? 


Number 


Percent 


Usually 


301 


37.2 


Occasionally 


366 


45.2 




85 


10.5 




57 




Total of those replying 


809 


100.0 



Note: Many respondents stated that their answers did not apply to 
both types of libraries. Teachers tended to discuss assign- 
ments with the school librarian but did not usually discuss 
assignments that involved community libraries. 

104. Do teachers notify community librarians concerning materials 
needed by students? 

Number 



Those who replied yes . 
Those who replied no . . 
Total of those replying 



180 

641 

821 



Percent 

21.9 

78.1 

100.0 



Failure of school personnel to recognize the need for communication and 
cooperation with community libraries, as indicated in this survey, has con- 
tributed to indictments of public school efforts to provide adequate library 
services for students in California. 



Cooperation Between School Libraries and Public Libraries 

Under the Public Library Development Act, a number of studies on the 
establishment of cooperative systems for public libraries were conducted in 
California in 1964 and 1965 by firms specializing in management surveys. 
Adequacy of school library collections and length of time these materials were 
available to students were included in studies of total community library needs 
and present abilities to meet these needs.. Some conclusions indicated serious 
doubts that the schools were assuming their fair share of responsibility for 
library services. 



Conclusions from CLA Conference 

In December, 1965, the California Library Association included in its 
state conference program a panel discussion on the topic "School and Piiblic 
Libraries — Is There a Need for Both?" Speakirg to an overflow audience, 
representatives of school libraries and public libraries aired their views and 
concerns, as did many librarians from the audience. Conclusions drawn from 
this discussion were that there is a need for both school libraries and public 
libraries but that much must be done to improve the school's ability to take 
care of the needs it creates. Moreover, mutual understanding of student 
needs and concern for each other's problems are required. 

Conclusions reached in the CLA discussion were influenced in large part 
by a report issued by Lowell A. Martin and Roberta Bowler shortiy before 
the conference began. ^ Their report was a study of public library service 
in California -- how it has developed; the adequacy of its resources; the goals 
that should be achieved to meet present and emerging needs; the program 
required to meet these needs; and the costs of the program. In a section 
of the report entitled "Provision of School Libraries," these comments were 
made: 



To meet the substantial and significant demand for reading material 
from students, both school libraries and community libraries are needed. 

The school library should be a genuine reference and reading center within 
the school building, with professional direction and a collection designed 
to provide immediate support for the school instructional program. Readings 



^Lowell A. Martin and Roberta Bowler, Public Library Service Equal to 
ttie Challenge of California: A Report to the State Librarian. Sacramento T 
California state Library, 1965. 
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regularly assigned, titles on reading lists, and reference sources needed 
frequently must be available within the school to support its daily round of 
work. As the student ranges wider in his reading, either for specific 
school projects or under the general stimulus of school instruction, and 
finds that the working collection in the school does not have the range or 
depth he needs, he naturally turns to community library facilities. It is 
not feasible or economical to have in every school building a large collec- 
tion of 25, 000 titles, or more at the secondary level, in order to serve 
these ever- widening student demands. 

Public libraries are needed for students even if school libraries are 
well developed — and school libraries are needed even if the communi^ 
facilities are strong. In fact, if both facilities do not come up to standard, 
not only do young people fail to get what they need, but as they make undue 
demands on the community facility they diminish service for all by 
exhausting the book resources and preempting seating space in the library. 
It is a mistake to think of the thirst for knowledge as occasional and limited 
so that it can be satisfied at one well; reading today calls for a modern 
distribution system that reaches into both the community and the school. 

The evidence available indicates that school libraries have not kept up 
with educational levels or instructional programs in California. Students 
are currently making extraordinary demands upon public libraries. They 
will continue to do so in the future, but school libraries should catch up 
rapidly so that the facility within the school can serve the immediate 
instructional function and the public library in the community can be the 
resource for students, as well as for other residents, as they range wider 
in reading and reach more deeply into subject fields. 



Unless progress is made in school libraries, advances in public library 
provision will in substance amount to maintenance of facilities for schools, 
a kind of substitute for the school library. More basic than the issue of 
the distribution of service load between school and public libraries is the 
question of the consequences of limited development of this arm of educa- 
tion. It is hard to see how California can knowingly cbntinue weaknesses 
in its public and school libraries which cannot help but have the effect of 
making its residents, both students and adults, less well-read and less 
well-informed than they should be. 2 



Examples of Successful Cooperation 

What positive efforts are being made to meet these challenges? Since 
resources and personnel are considered elsewhere in this survey, it is now 
advisable to concentrate on exemplary programs of cooperation between 
school libraries and public libraries and to give recommendations for action 
by the schools in California. 



^Ibid., pp. 28-29. 
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In the spring of 1966, the California Association of School Librarians 
scheduled a preconference workshop to bring into practical focus the points 
agreed upon in the CLA conference of the previous winter,, A vigorous 
effort was made to find communities or school districts which have made 
headway in cooperation. 

Some positive efforts. Many school districts have provided evening 
service in high school libraries. Some areas have established community 
stu^ halls in which college students act as tutors. These study halls serve 
students who would otherwise go to the community library to have a place 
to stucfy or to meet friends. Communities such as Woodlake in Tulare County 
and Martinez in Contra Costa County are building or are planning to build 
facilities that will house library collections for persons of all ages. Careful 
planning must precede these efforts because of the many problems that must 
be solved to the satisfaction of school libraries and public libraries. 

Hom^ork assignments in Newport Beach. The city of Newport Beach in 
Orange County has an excellent program ofcooperation designed to alleviate 
the problems arising from homework assignments. The public libraries 
foimd themselves inundated each evening by students from the four high 
schools of the Newport Harbor Union High School District. Often some 
library shelves were stripped the day after an assignment was made to a 
very large class or to classes from two or more of the schools. Consequently, 
representatives from the city staff and the district English teachers joined to 
develop a three-page brochure entitled "Local Library Resources. The 
school district duplicated the brochure and distributed it to the heads of all 
English and social science departments. It is the responsibility of these 
department heads to make sure that the teachers in their departments follow 
the suggestions outlined in the brochure. These suggestions include the 
following: 

• Check your school library resources (books, periodicals, and pamphlets) 
before making assignments. 

• Make reasonable assignments in terms of number, type, and conditions 
of library resources. 

• Give advance notice to the librarian of assignments requiring library 
materials. [ A form is included which is described later.] 

• Alert your students to the variety of materials available in libraries 
and help them to develop skill in using these materials. 

• Train your students to exhaust school sources before going elsewhere 
and to respect the proper channels and rules when going to other 
libraries. 

The brochure also lists the addresses, hours of service, and special restric- 
tions of all local public libraries. 

The advance notice form suggested previously asks teachers to submit 
information on the nature of the assignment, the date due, the number of 
students, their ability level, and the library resources needed. This notice 
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is given to the school librarian before the assignment is given to the class. 

If students are expected to use local public libraries, the notice must be 
submitted two weeks before the assignment is made. (Public libraries 
usually have a two-week loan period, and it may take that much time to gather 
and reserve needed materials. ) The school library then passes this informa- 
tion on to the public library; thus, both are able to serve the students better. 
When an assignment requires specialized research or imusual materials, the 
public library writes to the teacher, giving a list of possible sources and 
branch libraries where the sources can be found. Thus, when the teacher 
gives an assignment to the class, he knows that adequate material is available 
in a convenient place. 

At the beginning of the school year, each public library holds an *'open 
house" at wUch teachers have an opportunity to discuss plans, survey collec- 
tions, and make suggestions for purchase. The plan of cooperation on library 
assignments is introduced in a short talk, and members of the library staff 
are presented informally. In addition, the city librarian sends each high 
school teacher a welcoming letter, asking his assistance in using the assign- 
ment notice and offering cooperation in making materials available. 

The success of the Newport Harbor Union High School District plan depends 
largely upon making department chairmen responsible for teacher participa- 
tion. The director of instructional services for the district has reported that 
when the plan is followed by the teachers, the problem faced by the local 
librarians is reduced significantly and the students are benefited by having 
access to more materials. 

The Whittier cooperative program . The city of Whittier in Los Angeles 
County has developed an outstanoing program of cooperation. On November 
14, 1963, a group of school board members and supe^^'^^endents from the 
Whittier area met with representatives of the Whitli ity government, 
including the library trustees and chief librarian. (Note that members of the 
governing boards of both school and public agencies were involved. ) Their 
evaluation of the problem of overcrowded libraries revealed the same basic 
causes discussed earlier in this section — population and knowledge explo- 
sions have resulted in a third explosion, the demand for library services. 

Upon the recommendation of those present, a committee was appointed to 
discover ways in which cooperative effort might bring about solutions. This 
committee was composed of school administrators and supervisors; city, 
county, and school librarians; and representatives of a number of citizens 
groups ranging from the Parent- Teacher Association to the Chamber of 
Commerce. The committee planned a study to find out what people felt were 
the most serious needs in library services and in what areas there seemed 
to be the greatest shortages. The Los Angeles County Superintendent of 
Schools provided consultant service to the committee on the basis that the 
result of the study might be of help to other areas in Los Angeles County 
that are faced with the same problems. A series of questionnaires was 
designed; separate questions were submitted to students, teachers, super- 
visors, school librarians, public librarians, parents, and the public. Approx* 
imately 60 groups were contacted, and almost 3, 000 individuals responded to 



the questionnaires. The findings were summarized. Detailed suggestions 
for materials and services were included in the summary, including those 
that would require increased budgets and those that would require improve^* 
ment of services through greater cooperative efforts. 

Listed here, these suggestions present a complete plan for interaction 
that could well be followed by other communities : 

• Joint planning by school and public librarians to acquire additions that 
will fill gaps in the current collections in terms of patrons* needs 

• Strengthening of communication between teachers and school librarians 
so that libi arians will be informed of reading lists and major assign- 
ments that require extensive library resource material 

• Strengthening of commimication between school librarians and teachers 
so that teachers will know what is available and what additions are being 
made to the library collection 

• Strengthening of communication between school district supervisors 
and public librarians so that librarians will be informed in advance of 
major needs created by many student requests 

• Evaluation of present policies that pertain to loan periods, renewals, 
limitations on number of books loaned at one time, type of services 
being rendered, hours which the libraries are open, and the like 

• Preparation of aids (bulletins, fUmstrips) and lessons on library usage 

• Planning for reciprocity 

• Joint planning on the part of students, librarians, parents, recreation 
leaders, and citizens toward improving the conditions in the public 
library during evening hours 

The roles of the following in implementing the above recommendations 
were defined: school boards and administrators, including county superin- 
tendents of schools; city councils, boards of supervisors, library boards of 
trustees; school supervisors and consultants; school and public librarians; 
teachers and students; and parents and the general public. 

The study was completed and was published in February, 1965, by the 
Division of Secondary Education, Office of the Los Angeles County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, under the title Whittier Area Public Library- School 
Library Study . 

A student library committee was formed and has been active in discussing 
solutions to the problems students encounter. Among student committee 
suggestions implemented were the following: 

• Opening of high school libraries in the evenings 

• Providing of security guards 

• Providing of high school teachers (paid from the public library budget) 
in the public library in the evening and on Saturday to assist students 
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Since May« 1965« the public librarians and school librarians have met 
monthly to continue consideration of common problems and solutions to 
these problems. These efforts contribute to improved communication and 
understanding, and to an atmosphere of total community involvement. 




Librarians for California Schools 



Development of the art of communicating is the underlying purpose of all 
education. Without the ability to utUize the media of communication, boys 
and girls in formal education programs will not be able to meet the challenges 
presented by the technological developments of the twentieth and twenty-first 
centuries. To enable all students in California to evaluate and utilize the 
vast array of modern communication media, organized library programs 
must be planned and developed in every school at every level. Communication 
materials and services necessary to implement and enrich the curriculums of 
modem schools in California cannot be provided without adequate and proper 
library materials, facilities, and personnel. 

The purpose of the School Library Research Project was to determine the 
extent to which California has provided the communication resources neces- 
sary to make the educational program of the state the best possible. Since 
the statistics dealing with library materials and facilities appear elsewhere 
in this report, this chapter is devoted to consideration of personnel in the 
school library programs of the state, taking into account both the qualitative 
and quantitative factors relating to the persons serving as school librarians 
in the California public schools. 



Personnel Serving as School Librarians 

From statistics gathered in this study and from later figures provided in 
the applications for Title II Elementary and Secondary Education Act funds, 
it is evident that the school libraries of California are staffed at levels far 
below the national standard. The situation is even more alarming than that 
shown by the data, because many persons counted as librarians are not pro- 
fessionally trained; in many cases they are clerks with less than four years 
of college training. Later in this section, statistics will be provided to show 
the extent to which professionally trained personnel are being utilized in 
California's school library programs. 

An analysis of statistics gathered in the School Library Research Project 
and a comparison of these flg^ires with the national percents presented in a 
study by the U. S. Office of Education in 1962-63 reveal that the lack of 
library personnel in California schools is monumental. Only 7 percent of 
California elementary schools employed full-time or part-time library 
personnel in 1963-1964 as compared with 50. 8 percent at the national level. 
High school employment of librarians was lightly better, with 65.8 percent 
in California as compared to 92.6 percent nationwide. The national employ- 
ment average for elementary and high schools combined was approximately 
four times greater than California's average; 68. 1 percent of the nation's 
schools were served by librarians, compared with California's 16.6 percent 
(Table X-1). 
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Table X-1 

Public Schools Served by Credentlelad Librarians— 1963-6U 



Type of school* 


Number of 
schools 


Number served by 
credentialed librarians f 


Percent served by 
credentialed librarians 


Elementary schools'*’ — 


0, xou 


OCA 

w 


7. 0 


Junior high schools 


360 


251 


69.7 


Senior high schools 


641 


408 


63.6 




6,151 


1,019 




lotai ---------- 

Percent 




16.6 



♦Excludes schools for the handicapped. 

tincludes K-8 and 7-8 schools in elementary school districts. 

f Full or part time; excludes personnel with general teaching credential and as^gned to 
serve as school librarian. School librarians^ especially elenientary school librarians^ 
frequently serve more than one school. 



Personnel in Elementary Schools 

Data gathered by the School Library Research Project also showed that 
of the 5, 150 elementary schools in the state, 145, or 2. 8 percent, had full- 
time librarians. In addition, 215 had part-time librarians, and 177 had 
either full-time or part-time teacher-librarians in charge. Additional analy- 
sis of the elementary school figures shows not only that 1, 230 schools were 
without personnel to serve the needs of pupils but also that 3, 234 elementary 
schools had no school libraries (Table m-8, page 33 ). Thus, approximately 
87 percent of the elementary schools in the state had neither librarians nor 
libraries to serve the needs of their students. 



Personnel in High Schools 

The high schools of California ranked almost 30 percent below the 
national average of libraries staffed with librarians; only 659 of the 1, 001 
high schools had full-time librarians (Table IV-1, ^ge 48 ). Including all 
professional personnel -- full-time and part-time librarians as well as full- 
time and part-time teacher-librarians — the figures showed that 79 high 
schools in the state either did not provide the services of profession^ per- 
sonnel or did not have school libraries. And 19 high schools reported having 
no libraries (Table IV- 2, page 53 ). 
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Standards for School Library Personnel 

« 

Information required as part of the application for ESEA« Title II, funds 
provided figures giving the ratio of librarians to public school enrollment in 
Californ^^ (in February, 1966). This information indicated that in schools 
served by a credentialed person, the number of students served by a librarian 
or teacher- librarian was far above the number recommended as a maximum 
by the national standards. The school library standards prepared by the 
American Association of School Librarians in 1960 require that one certifi- 
cated (credentialed) school librarian be provided for each 300 students or 
major fraction thereof, with an added librarian for each additional 400 students. 

Although the ESEA application statistics did not show the ratio of the number 
of librarians to students on an iiidividual school basis, the figures were pro- 
vided on a district basis. According to the data taken from the ESEA applica- 
tions, the ratio of students to each librarian employed on a full-time equivalency 
basis ran from a high of 5, 065 students per librarian to a low of 558 per 
librarian. No school district in the state met ALA standards on a district- 
wide basis. 

The average number of librarians in schools participating in ESEA programs 
was 33. 2. The average aggregate enrollment of the participating schools in 
each county was 69, 699. *!^ese figures indicated that on a countywide basis 
the ratio of students to fulltime equivalent librarians was 2, 102 to one, which 
was far above the national level. In six California counties the ratio of 
students to librarians was over 3, 000 to one; in 13 counties, over 2,000 to 
one; and in 25 counties, over 1,000 to one. Only seven coxmties had fewer 
than 1,000 students for each librarian. All seven of these were counties 
which had small populations and in which only a few districts participated — 
counties such as Del Norte, Sierra, and Mariposa, with only one participating 
district each; and Colusa County, with only two participating districts. 

Approximately 65 percent of the high schools in California had either full- 
time or part-time librarians serving their students. Less than two-thirds, 
or 63. 6 percent, of the persons serving as librarians in high schools held 
California librarianship credentials. At the junior high school level, 251 of 
the 360 junior high librarians, or 69. 7 percent, held credentials authorizing 
such service. In 16 California counties not one credentialed librarian was 
employed in 266 elementary and high schools. 

Section 13289 of the Education Code provides: 

No person shall be employed as a librarian for more than two hours a 
day in any elementary or secondary school, unless he holds a valid cre- 
dential of proper grade authorizing service as a librarian, or a valid 
elementary school teacher's credential if he is employed to serve in an 
elementary school, or a secondary school credential if he is employed to 
serve in a secondary school, or a valid standard teaching credentisd with 
a specialization in elementary teaching, secondary teaching, or junior 
college teaching if he has completed the specialized area of librarianship. 
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In December, 1966, a clarification of Section 13289 by the Administrative 
Adviser of the Department of Education stated: 

Such a person [not holding a credential authorizing services as a 
librarian] may be in charge of a school library for a maximum of i^o 
hours a day. Even then, if the library is used by students for stody or 
supervised research, the noncredentialed person may not be ^ inter- 
mediary** between the teacher and the students if credit towax u a. u. a. is 
to be earned by those students. 



Training of School Library Personnel 

The lack of trebled and credentiaded librarians in California is due in part 
to the shortage of qualified school librarians throughout the United ^ates. 

This shortage has become increasingly acute each year as public school cur- 
riculums, continuing to be developed in greater depth ^d scope, require mat 
more communication materials be provided through weU-orgamzed facilities 
operated by skilled communication specialists, such as librarians. 

Additional personnel needs have also been created by feder^ programs 
like the National Defense Education Act and the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, which have provided funds for the purchase of instrucbonal 
materials. Although these acts have provided little or no funds for hirmg 
personnel, they have permitted schools to acquire great quantities of 
materials requiring the estsdilishment of organized libraries. In many 
California schools, particularly at the elementary level, these libraries 
have been set up with little or no professional direction from tramed library 
personnel and have continued to exist without professional direction. 

The national shortage of professionally trained library specialists has 
also resulted from the inability of library schools to train tho large number 
of school librarians needed to fiU vacant positions and to replace unqu^ified 
persons now serving as school librarians. Provisions for Professional 
training are inadequate primarUy because of the short^e of 
development of library science departments. The facilities rec^ired for 
specialized curriculums such as librarianship are expensive. Because the 
courses require many resource materials, they are costly to maintain. And 
because the program is usually offered at the graduate level, 
student ratio must be low. Low salaries have also handicapped the 
schools in recruiting staff. As a result of all these factors, the number of 
well- developed library schools remains limited. 

The smaU number of professional programs available has made it neces- 
sary for many students to travel long distances to library schools. Because 
of the cost of travel and of living away from home, many students teterested 
in librarianship change to fields for which preparation is avaU- 

able. Only since the passage of the Higher Education Act of 1965 have sub- 
stantial fellowship and scholarship funds been made available to persons 
wishing to pursue graduate study in librarianship. 
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Many library schools have also failed to attract more students because of 
their rigid admission requirements and regulations, which in some cases 
discourage people wishing to specialize in school librarianship. Some library 
schools have tended to deemphasize programs for the special preparation of 
school librarians because the integration of graduate-level professional educa- 
tion requirements with the librarianship program requirements has caused 
difficulties. 



Librarianship Programs in California 

Most of the problems facing librarianship educators at the national level 
are also evident at the state level. As a result, California has only three 
library schools accredited by the American Library Association. It also 
has five other colleges and universities that offer sufficient coursework for 
students to complete the 24 semester hours of work required for full creden- 
tisd status in California. Only one state college and one private college offer 
master's degree programs in addition to the credential sequence. Several 
other state colleges offer various courses in library science but have not 
developed full programs. 

The California Coordinating Coimcil for Higher Education is studying 
school librarianship training in California. It is attempting to define the 
roles of state college programs in relation to the curriculums offered at the 
University of California and at the University of Southern California. The 
Coimcil hopes that through its findings it will be able to provide guidelines 
for the development of additional librarianship programs in the state. 

Both associations of professional librarians in the state — the California 
Association of School Librarians and the California Library Association — 
have active professional committees that are constantly studying the increased 
needs for library training programs. These organizations have stressed the 
importance of quality in &e new programs and have prepared official state- 
ments in this regard. 



Inservice Training Needs of School Librarians 

The School Library Research Project study revealed that of the 982 high 
school librarians who returned the project questionnaire, 508 (52 percent) 
indicated that they would be interested in taking library science courses if 
courses were offered in convenient locations. Of those giving affirmative 
replies to a question concerning their desire to have library courses offered 
in their region, 200 indicated that they would take the courses to fulfill the 
state credentisd requirements, and 288 indicated an interest in courses 
designed to give inservice enrichment. An additional 214 expressed an 
interest in those courses that could be used to attain a higher academic degree. 
The project questionnaire further revealed that, of 982 librarians replying, 

307 were most interested in short-term workshops, and 212 expressed an 
interest in the availability of extension courses. The rest indicated that 
their chief interest was in regular on-campus librarianship courses. 
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Credential Requirements 

Requirements for librarianship credentials have been changed in accord- 
ance with revised standards prescribed for all California teaching credentials. 
Prior to the passage in 1961 of the Licensing of Certificated Personnel Law 
(the Fisher Bill)« persons could qualify as school librarians by completing 
requirements for a bachelor’s degree that included at least 15 semester hours 
in professional education courses and 24 semester hours in library science 
courses. Completion of this work entitled the candidate to receive the Special 
Credential in Librarianship. 

New regulations for credentials mandated by the Fisher Bill require that 
all persons wishing to be fully credentialed as school librarians must com- 
plete the work required for a standard teaching credential at either the ele- 
mentary or secondary level. In addition, they must have 24 semester hours 
of specialized coursework in library science. Since students have found it 
necessary to take most coursework in education and librarianship as graduate 
students, they need more than one year to complete requirements for a ^ 
standard teaching credential with specialized preparation in librarianship. 

The need to qualify as a teacher as well as a librarian has discouraged some 
candidates from becoming school librarians. During the long period of nego- 
tiations prior to the passage of the Fisher Bill, the California Association of 
School Librarians supported the inclusion of librarianship specialization 
within the framework of standard teaching credential options. CASL justified 
its stand on the basis that a school library program is so closely related to 
the activities of the classroom that a school librarian must acquire as much 
knowledge of what goes on in a classroom as a teacher does. 



Library Science Degree and Credential Programs 



Library science degree and credential programs are offered in the following 
California colleges and universities: 



Master’s Degree Programs 

School of Librarianship 
Universi^ of California 
Berkeley 94720 

School of Library Service 
University of California 
326 College Library 
Los Angeles 90024 

School of Library Science 
University of Southern California 
University Park 
Los Angeles 90007 



Department of Librarianship 
San J ose State College 
San Jose 95112 

Department of Library Science 
Immaculate Heart College 
2021 North Western Avenue 
Los Angeles 90027 
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Credential Programs 

Library Science Program 
Sacramento State College 
6000 J Street 
Sacramento 95819 

Library Science Program 
University of San Francisco 
Fulton and Parker Streets 
San Francisco 94117 



Department of Library Science^ 
San Diego State College 
San Diego 92115 

Library Science Program^ 
Chico State College 
First and Normal Streets 
Chico 95926 



^The college offered a minor only in library science at the time this 
report was prepared. 
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Table X-2 

Ratio of Librarians to California Public School Students --I960* 





Participants in 










ESEA, n. 


program 












other 


Librarians 


A 








public 


employed 


enrollment in 


students 




School 


school 


(full-time A 
equivalency)! 


participating 


per PTE 


County 


districts 


agenciest 


public schools 


librarian 


Alameda 


18 


2 


136 


216, 249 


1, 590 


Alpine 


0 


0 


--- 




«• 


Amador 


2 


1 


1 


1,476 


1, 476 


Butte 


16 


2 


12 


22,860 


1, 905 


Calaveras 


4 


2 


1 


2,860 


2, 860 


Colusa 


2 


0 


2 


1,201 


600 


Contra Costa 


17 


0 


95.6 


136,750 


1, 430 


Del Norte 


1 


0 


5 


4,626 


925 


El Dorado 


17 


1 


4 


10,841 


2, 711 


Fresno 


55 


1 


50.5 


126,355 


2, 502 


Glenn 


16 


0 


8.1 


5,219 


856 


Humboldt 


31 


2 


10.5 


25,019 


2, 383 


Imperial 


13 


1 


10.7 


20,765 


1, 941 


Inyo 

Kem 


8 

30 


1 

1 


. 5 
25.7 


3 , 063 
81,829 


3, 184 


Kings 

Lake 


12 

6 


1 

1 


9.3 

4 


15,478 

3,432 


1, 664 
858 


Lassen 


13 


0 


2.1 


4,188 


1,994 


Los Angeles 


75 


2 


511.5 


1,359,064 


2, 657 


Madera 


19 


1 


5 


10,634 


2, 127 


Marin 


15 


1 


28 


40, 580 


1,449 


Mariposa 


1 


0 


1.3 


1,106 


851 


Mendocino 


9 


1 


4.5 


8,340 


1, 853 


Merced 


17 


1 


16 


26,981 


1, 686 


Modoc 


10 


0 


1.5 


1,741 


1, 161 


Mono 


0 


0 


--- 




« M M 


Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 


18 

4 


1 

1 


37 

12. 3 


51,658 

15,913 


1, 396 
1,294 


7 


0 


1.1 


5,571 


5, 065 


Orange 


27 


0 


92. 5 


255,804 


2, 765 


Placer 


1 


0 


14. 1 


19,585 


1, 389 


Plumas 


1 


0 


1 


3,224 


3, 224 


Riverside 


21 


2 


47.6 


93,396 


1, 962 


Sacramento 


15 


0 


104 


144,188 


1, 386 


San Boiito 


14 


1 


1 


4, 087 


4, 087 


San Bernardino 


32 


1 


55. 1 


154,862 


2,811 


San Diego 


34 


1 


98.4 


245,985 


2, 500 


Son Francisco 


1 


0 


50 


92,857 


1 , 857 


San Joaquin 


56 


1 


55.3 


65,619 


1, 187 


San Luis Obispo 


17 


1 


11 


18,889 


1, 717 


San Mateo 


21 


1 


68.3 


111,457 


1, 632 


Santa Barbara 


21 


1 


38 


54, 878 


1, 444 


Santa Clara 


34 


1 


135. 1 


232,145 


1,718 


Santa Cruz 


6 


0 


6. 5 


23, 352 


3, 593 


Shasta 


30 


1 


12 


19,980 


1 , 665 


Sierra 


1 


0 


0 


740 




Siskiyou 


14 


0 


14. 1 


7,863 


558 
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Table X-2— Continued 

Ratio of Librarians to California Public School Students— 1966’*‘ 



County 


Participants in 
ESEA, II, program 


Librarians 
employed 
(full-time A 
equivalency)! 


Aggregate 
enrollment in 
participating 
public schools 


Number of 
students 
per FTE 
librarian 


School 

districts 


Other 
public 
school 
agencies t 


Solano 


16 


0 


38 


54, 878 


2,031 


Sonoma 


45 


2 


26 


41,614 


1,601 


Stanislaus 


32 


1 


15.7 


37,886 


2.413 


Sutter 


14 


1 


2.1 


8,866 


4,222 


Tehama 


18 


1 


3 


6,821 


2,274 


Trinity 


13 


0 


1.5 


1,301 


867 


Tulare 


57 


1 


20.3 


46,912 


2,311 


Tuolumne 


16 


0 


2.5 


4,186 


1.674 


Ventura 


25 


1 


25.6 


84, 340 


3.295 


Yolo 


7 


1 


11.2 


21,349 


1.951 


Yuba 


77 


0 


2 


4, 596 


2,298 


Total 


1,102 


43 


1,923.6 


4, 042, 558 


--- 


Average 


19 


0.7 


33.2 


69,700 


2.102 



*As reported on application blanks for Title II, ESEA, February, 1966. 

tincludes special schools operated by county superintendents of schools, state college 
demonstration schools, state schools for the handicapped, and the like. 

^Includes teacher -librarians but excludes librarians employed by county library agencies 
which serve school districts under contract arrangements. 




Imperial Junior High School 
La Habra City School District 
Photo by Aaron D, Freenian 
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The Edueation Code and School Libraries 



Assembly Bill 2259, which established this study of California school 
libraries, mandated a study of "the appropriater > ss of provisims of the Edu- 
cation Code to the present needs and usages of school libraries (Appendix Ai. 

The sections of the Education Code pertaining to school library services 
contain obsolete terms and phrases. For example, several references are 
made to "membership dues" for school libraries and to the Department of 
Public Instruction rather than to the Department of Education. And some of 
the sections, especially those relating to personnel and financing, are sub- 
ject to different interpretations. 

Several changes in the Education Code sectims pertaining to library 
services were enacted in the 1965 Legislative Session on the basis of initial 
findings of the school library study. One change provided that annual reports 
on school libraries be made to the State Department of Education rather than 
to the State Librarian; another authorized school districts to open school 
libraries at night or. on weekends, provided that a credentialed person was in 
charge and that he was paid in accordance with the district’s salary schedule 
for certificated employees. 



Recommended Changes in the Education Code 

The study of the Education Code mandated by Assembly Bill 2259 has 
resulted in the following recommendations; 

1. It is recommended that Education Code sections pertaining to school 
library services be recodified and that cross-references be added. 

2. It is recommended that obsolete provisions and terminology be elimi- 
nated from Education Code sections pertaining to school library services. 



Education Code Sections Relating to School Libraries 

Not all of the Education Code sections included on the following list refer 
specifically to school libraries; some are included because they touch upon 
some aspect of school library service. 



%>ecial Classes and Courses of Instruction 

5920. Establishment of Evening Study Halls; Supervision 
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School Libraries 

7051. Establishment and Maintenance 

7052. Libraries Open to Teachers and Pupils 

Books 

7101. Adoption of List of Books and Apparatus 

7102. Exclusion of Books by Governing Board 

7103. Stamping of Books Placed in Library 

Management 

7151. Appointment and Qualification of District Librarian 

7152. Duties and Liabilities of Librarian 

7153. Duties of Trustees 

7154. Annual Report by Governing Board to Department of Education 

7155. Duties of District Clerk or Secretary Where No Librarian 

Affiliation with County and City Libraries 

7201. Agreement to Make School Library Branch of Coxmty Library 

7202. Transfer of Property and Funds 
7202. 1 Purchase of Books by School Districts 

7203. Use of Transferred Funds 

7204. Disposal of Books and Materials 

7205. Agreement with City 

7206. Limitation on Stamping of Books 

7207. Transfer of Fund 

7208. High School District Agreement with County for Use of County 
Free Library 

7209. Care of Property 

7210. Termination of Affiliation 

7211. Proceedings for Termination of Library Services 




District Library Fund 

7251. Annual Apportionment of Sum as Library Fund 

7252. Written Request to be FUed 

7253. Minimum Transfer to Library Fund 

7254. Failure to File Request in vvriting 

Library Fund in Cities 

7301. Annual Apportionment of Sums as Library Fund 

7302. Request for Apportionment; Form and Filing 

7303. Minimum Amount of Apportionment 

7304. Deduction of Apportionment from County School Fund 

7305. Failure to File Request in Writing 

7306. Limitation of Expenditure 

Use of Library Fund 

7351. Expenditure of Library Fund 

7352. Itemized Bill Required 

7353. Approval Required Prior to Purchase 

Special Elementary School Reading Instruction Program 

7770- Miller-Unruh Basic Reading Act of 1965. See particularly 
7825. sections 7771 and 7805. This act was added by Stats. 1965« 

Ch. 1233. 

Moral and Religious Instruction 

8202. Use of Religious References and Literature Not Excluded 
Prohibited Instruction 

8451. Instruction or Entertainment Reflecting Upon Citizens Because of 
Race« Color, Creed, or National Orighi or Ancestry 

8452. Means of Instruction Reflecting Upon Citizens Because of Race, 
Color, Creed, or National Origin or Ancestry 
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County School Service Fund Services 

8501. Legislative Declaration; Uses 

8502. Use of Fund 

8503. Co-ordination by County Superintendent 

Provision of Library Services 

8801. Provision of Library Services 

8802. Establishment and Maintenance of County School Library Service 

8803. Transfer of Funds to Purchase Books 

8804. Agreement to Establish Branch County Libraries in Emergency 
Elementary Schools 

8805. Establishment and Operation of County Teachers' Library 

8806. Annual Report to State Department of Education 

Instructional Materials 

9254. Report on Supplementary Books or Textbooks 

9551. Adoption by County Boards of Education 

Average Daily Attendance 

11251. Method for Computing Average Daily Attendance 

Certificated Employees 

13197. 55 Issuance of Credential with Specialization in Librarianship or 
Exceptional Children 

13289. Qualification for Employment as Librarian 
13290. Librarian to Rank as Teacher 

Management and Control of School Property and Equipment 

15958. Purchase without Estimates or Bids; Lease of Educational 
Materials 

18502. Purchases by District Governing Board 
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State Financial Support and Management 

17503. Apportionments for the Payment of Salaries of Classroom Teachers; 





Definitions 


Libraries 

27269. 

28001- 

28652. 


School and Teachers’ Libraries 

[Chapter 6, Unified School District Public Libraries and Union 
High School District Public Libraries] 
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The Effect of Federal Aid on School Lihraries 



California's Title II program under the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 (PL 89-10) was launched in December, 1965, shortly after 
assurance had been given by the U, S. Office of Education that California's 
State Plan was acceptable. Seven regional meetings were held in which 
State Department of Education staff members outlined the provisions of the 
new School Library Resources measure. 

Federal guidelines for ESEA, Title n, stated: 

Title n recognizes that, at all levels of education, teaching programs 
have become increasingly dependent upon effective school library materials 
and services, high quality, up-to-date textbooks, and a variety of other 
instructional resources. Basic courses in nearly all areas of instruction 
depend upon good school libraries and instructional materials. 

A few months after Public Law 89-10 was passed, the U. S. Office of 
Education published the results of a survey which revealed that both school 
libraries and school librarians were needed and that only a small quantity 
of books and audio-visual materials was available in America's schools. 
Almost 70 percent of all public elementary schools and 56 percent of all 
private elementary schools did not have school libraries. 



The Phase I Program 

The Title II plan in California includes two phases or programs. Under 
Phase I, funds for the first two years were allotted to school districts 
according to a formula based on the adjusted and modified assessed valuation 
per unit of average daily attendance. Each school district's entitlement was 
based upon the average daily attendance in both public and private schools 
within the district's borders. 

Federal regulations require that school library resources be made avail- 
able on an equitable basis for the pupils and teachers of both public and 
private schools. Materials for pupils and teachers in private schools are 
provided on a loan basis. All materials purchased under Phase I remain the 
property of the public school agency and must be selected in accordance 
with materials selection policies approved by the governing boards of the 
school districts. 
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Phase I Program in Public Schools 

Approximately $6,800, 000 was allotted for the Phase I program for the 
first year. For a school district to receive its entitlement, the district was 
required to submit an application before February 15, 1966, for the first 
year's program, and before November 1, 1966, for the second year's 
program . 

Among other things the Phase I application required assurance that federal 
funds for the purchase of school library resources would supplement, and in 
no way supplant, local hinds for school library resources. The application 
also asked districts to provide a summary of immediate and long-range plans 
for meeting or approaching the program suggested by the American Library 
Association's Standards for School Library Programs, which was adopted in 
the California State Plan as the guide for quality Instructional materials 
programs. Table XII- 1 contains data reported in the applications submitted. 
Data in Table XII- 2 show the number of new libraries that federal funds would 
enable school districts to establish and the number of existing libraries that 
these funds would enable the district to improve. Table XII- 3 shows the 
number of schools, both public and private, that would profit from the assist- 
ance provided by federal funds. Table XII-4 and Table XII-5 contain data 
regardinrr the types of library materials that were to be purchased. 

Many new libraries have been established and many existing libraries 
have been improved through the Phase I program of Title II and through the 
increased interest in libraries that the program has created. For example, 
about 1. 5 million books have been added to the collections in the California 
school libraries. Thus, a b^ step has been taken toward erasing the deficit 
of 12, 167, 853 library books that had existed. 

Table XII- 6 shows the library book holdings reported on applications made 
by school districts and by county superintendents of schools in 1966. Although 
public school agencies in California reported about 24 million volumes, they 
needed over 2 million more books to meet the American Library Association's 
standard of ten books per student. 

Some of the regulations of the California plan for the strengthening of 
school libraries under ESEA, Title II, follow: 

1. All material purchased with Title II funds must be "school library 
resources," which in terms of ESEA, Title n, regulations refers to 
all book and nonbook materials that must be cataloged and processed 
and be circulated from libraries. 

2. "Textbooks" (except for secondary school textbooks for the visually 
handicapped available under a special three-year project for a state 
depository library of such materials) are excluded. 

3. "Other printed and published materials," which for this act refers to 
book and nonbook materials that are not cataloged, processed, and 
circulated from libraries, were excluded. 
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Table Xn>l 

Applications Data for Phase I Entitlements 
ESEA, Titie H, in CalifornU — 1966 



Countv 


Amount of 
entitlement’*' 


Averaire 


Percent of funds requested for 


allotment 
per student 


Printed 

materials 


Audio-visual 

materials 


Alameda 


$ 433.181 


$2.00 


79.5 


20.5 


Alpine 




— 


---- 


— 


Amador 


1.794 


1.22 


92.2 


7.8 


Butte 


36.640 


1.60 


89.1 


10.9 


Calaveras 


2.884 


1.01 


96.2 


3.8 


Colusa — 


1.718 


1.43 


100.0 


0.0 


Contra Costa 


252.003 


1.84 


76.2 


23.6 


Del Norte 


9.473 


2.05 


75.9 


24.1 


El Dorado 


14. 191 


1.31 


96.3 


3.7 


Fresno 


203.042 


1.61 


83.3 


16.7 


Glenn 


6.786 


1.30 


77.6 


22.4 


Humboldt 


62.704 


2.51 


77.5 


22.5 


Imperial 


51.704 


2.49 


94.7 


5.3 


Inyo 


2.941 


.96 


87.9 


12.1 


Kern 


189.406 


2.31 


83.5 


16.5 


Kings 


26.945 


1.74 


89.1 


10.9 


Lake 


3.184 


.93 


89.7 


10.3 


Lassen 


9.471 


2.26 


95.5 


4.5 


Los Angeles 


2.392.651 


1.76 


78.1 


21.9 


Madera 


21.418 


2.01 


95.5 


4.5 


Marin 


61.608 


1.52 


95.8 


4.2 


Mariposa 


801 


.72 


100.0 


0.0 


Mendocino 


24. 768 


2.97 


81.9 


18.1 


Merced 


52.239 


1.94 


95.7 


4.3 


Modoc — 


2.692 


1.55 


84.7 


15.3 


Mono 




---- 


— 


-- — 


Monterey 


82.030 


1.59 


86.0 


14.0 


N^a 


25. 264 


1.59 


76.6 


23.4 


Nevada 


7.271 


1.31 


37.4 


62.6 


Orange 


568.517 


2.22 


80.2 


19.8 


Placer 


30.588 


1.56 


84.6 


15.4 


Plumas 


1.775 


.55 


91.0 


9.0 


Riverside 


159.519 


1.71 


78.7 


21.3 


Sacramento 


331.611 


2.30 


78.7 


21.3 


San Benito 


4.920 


1.20 


82.3 


7.7 


San Bernardino 


296.973 


1.92 


84.7 


15.3 


San Diego 


496.998 


2.02 


84.3 


15.7 


San Francisco 


80.333 


.87 


100.0 


0.0 


San Joaquin 


183.539 


3.80 


88.6 


11.4 


San Luis Obispo — 


30.737 


1.63 


90.3 


9.7 


San Mateo 


174. 401 


1.56 


85.1 


14.9 


Santa Barbara 


79. 867 


1.46 


87.3 


12.7 


Santa Clara 


465.510 


2.01 


78.6 


21.4 


Santa Cruz 


37.904 


1. 58 


92.5 


7.5 


Shasta 


40. 496 


2.03 


91.2 


8.8 


Sierra 


853 


1. 15 


76.6 


23.4 


Siskiyou 


15. 867 


2.02 


91.1 


8.9 


Solano-- 


70. 544 


2.24 


86.0 


14.0 


Sonoma 


93.480 


2.25 


85.8 


14.2 


Stanislaus 


85. 725 


2.26 


77. 1 


22.9 


Suttrr -- — - 


14. 192 


1.80 


90.5 


9.5 
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Table xn-1 — Continued 

Applications Data for Phase I Entitlements 
TiUe n, ESEA, in California — 1966 



County 


Amount or 
entitlement^ 


Average 
allotment 
per student 


Percent of funds requested for 


Printed 

materials 


Audio -visual 
materials 


Tehama 


10, 072 


1.48 


96.17 


3.3 


Trinity 


2,515 


1.93 


93.7 


6.3 


Tulare 


94, 209 


2.01 


83.8 


16.2 


Tuolumne 


4, 888 


1.17 


93.8 


6.2 


Ventura 


146, 145 


1.73 


92.6 


7.4 


Yolo 


28, 901 


1.32 


84.3 


15.7 


Yuba 


11,916 


2.59 


82.5 


17. .*• 


Average 




$1.87 


81.6 


18.4 



♦Public schools wily. 



Table XH-2 

Public School Libraries to be Established or Improved 
by ESEA, TiUe n, Funds— 1965-63 



Grade 

levels 


Total 

schools 

participating 


New libraries 
to be 

established^ 


Existing libraries 
to be improved^ 


Total 
libraries 
to be affected 


K-6, K-8 — 


4, 970 


503 


3,159 


3, 662 


7-8, 9-12 — 


1,457 


39 


970 


1,009 


Total 


6,427 


542 


4,129 


4, 671 



♦"Libraries/' as reported here, was used broadly by the respondents to 
include both district and individual school libraries as well as centralized 
book collections in spaces other than library rooms and classroom book 
collections. 
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Table Xn-3 



Schools and Students Participating In ESEA,Tltte U, Phase I, 1965-66 



Category 


Schools 


Students 


Public schools 






Elementary (K-8) 


5. 704 


3, 089,509 


High (9-12) 


723 


i, 009, 938 


Total — 


6,427 


4, 099,447 


Private schools 




305, 241 


Elementary (K-12) 


847 


High (9-12) 


188 


84,772 


Total 


1,035 


390,013 


All schools 




3, 394. 750 


Elementary (K-8) — 


6,551 


High (9-12) 


911 


1,094.710 


Total 


7, 462 


4,489.460 



Table xn-4 

Humber of Items Requested Under ESEA, Title n, 
Phase I, by Type of Schools — 1965-66 





Number requested for use of students and teachers of 


ihems 


Public schools 


Private schools 


All schools 


Books 


1. 553, 548 


136.792 


1. 690. 340 


Periodicals and 
other printed 
materials 


57.682 


600 


58, 282 


Audio-visual 
materials 


141.822 


9.964 


151.786 


Textbooks for 
visually 
handicapped 
(secondary 
schools only) 


729 


0 


729 
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Table Xn-5 

Books to be Acquired with ES£A, Title II, Phase I, 
Funds, by Type of ^hool 



For u*e by 


Books to be ordered 


Estimated cost 


Public school students 
and teachers 






Elementary schools 


1, 119,761 


$4,280, 650 


Hifh schools 


433,787 


1,658,292 


Subtotal 


1, 553, 548 


$5,938,942 


Private school students 
and teachers 






Elementary schools 


113,245 


$ 432,916 


Hifh schools 


23, 547 


90, 016 


Subtotal 


136,792 


$ 522, 932 


Total 


1,690, 340 


$6, 461,874 
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4. All materials purchased with Title II funds must be selected in 
accordance with criteria and procedures established by an instruc- 
tional materials selection policy adopted by the school district gov- 
erning board. 

5. Each school district applying for funds is required to indicate in the 
application its immediate and long-range plans for meeting or approach- 
ing the level of service outlined in at .A* s Standards for School Library 
Programs . 

6. Not less than 75 percent of a school district's entitlement shall be 
spent for books and other printed materials, and not more than 25 
percent shall be spent for audio-visual materials -- thus placing a 
priority on erasing the huge book deficit in California school libraries 
before using the funds to build up film libraries, purchase television 
kinescopes and video tapes, and provide other nonbook materials. 

7. The regular consultant services provided in the library and audio- 
visual fields are to be augmented by special ad hoc consultants made 
available to districts and county offices upon requests. 



Title n Program in Private Schools 

The eligibility of a private school to participate in the Title II program was 
determined by data furnished by the Department of Education in a "participa- 
tion statement" completed by the school. The conditions to be met were 
outlined in the statement as follows: 

A. Accurate attendance figures for periods corresponding to the periods 
in which attendance figures are collected by public schools 

B. Assurance of compliance with the Civil Rights Act of 1964 

C. Statement of wUliugness to comply with all regulations of the Title II 
State Plan as reflected in the manual, including assurance that mate- 
rials and resources secured on a loan basis from a public school 
district will supplement, and in no case supplant, local expenditures 
for such materials and resources 

D. Meet the provisions of Section 12154 of the California Education Code, 
which requires the foUowir<^: 

(1) Full-time day school attendance 

(2) Teachers "capable of teaching" <"The standards to be used will 
be comparable to those required for public school teachers except 
for credential requirements." — Attorney General's Opinion, 

N.S. 3965) 

(3) Teaching in the English language 
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Table XH-6 



Library Books Reported by Public School Agencies in California>-1966 



County 



Alameda 

Alpine — 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte- 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kem 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera- — 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino — 

San Diego- 

San Francisco-— 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo — 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Clara— — — 
Santa Cruz — - — -- 

Shasta- 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano- -- 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 



Number of library books 


Enrollment, 

K-12 


Books 

per 

student 


Reported by 
school districts 


In county 
school libraries’*^ 


Total 


1,783,022 


101,798 


1,884, 820 


243,116 

1 HA 


7.8 


11,405 


• » • • 


11,405 


2,509 


7.7 


112, 764 


62,500 


175, 264 


24,027 


7.3 


7, 605 


11,548 


19,153 


2,560 


7.5 


8, 000 


23,178 


31, 178 


3,008 


10.4 


914, 196 


25, 000 


939,196 


146, 789 


6.4 


36, 348 


— 


36, 348 


4,479 


8.1 


36, 098 


39,743 


75, 841 


10, 704 


7.1 


523, 204 


244, 385 


767, 589 


116, 544 


6.6 


36,978 


13,051 


50, 029 


5,045 


9.9 


90, 107 


---- 


90, 107 


28,801 


3.1 


83,618 


— 


83,618 


21,993 


3.8 


6, 024 


22, 500 


28, 524 


3,593 


7.9 


318, 259 


93,921 


412, 180 


95,422 


4.3 


72, 491 


20,291 


92, 782 


16,486 


5.6 


29, 036 


27,340 


56, 376 


3,684 


15.3 


12,103 


19,043 


31, 146 


4,418 


7.0 


7, 200, 645 


475,531 


7,676,176 


1,645,949 


4.7 


29,010 


63,946 


92,956 


10, 746 


8.7 


276, 094 


— -- 


276, 094 


45, 789 


6.0 


14, 893 





14, 893 


1,041 


14.3 


55, 499 


45, 000 


100, 499 


12,304 


8.2 


143, 048 


74,970 


218,018 


30, 874 


7.1 


6, 184 


37,239 


43,413 


1,804 


24.1 


5, 200 


5,000 


10, 200 


617 


16.5 


273,915 


47, 000 


320,915 


55, 843 


5.7 


79, 528 


31,030 


no, 558 


16,478 


6.7 


10,313 


— 


10,313 


4,614 


2.2 


986, 820 


17,490 


1,004,310 


311,437 


3.2 


54, 533 


70, 051 


124,584 


20, 104 


6.2 


30, 845 


— 


30, 845 


3,114 


9.9 


366, 904 


66,657 


433,561 


98,632 


4.4 


577,627 


375,654 


953, 281 


168, 245 


5.7 


18,451 


— 


18, 451 


4,078 


4.5 


930, 102 


— 


930,102 


173,672 


5.4 


1,457,839 


271,948 


1,729, 787 


296,050 


5.8 


306, 848 


— 


306, 848 


128,938 


2.4 


288,958 


75, 000 


363,958 


67,997 


5.4 


75,431 


47,839 


123,270 


22,477 


5.5 


845, 495 


17,020 


862,515 


134,429 


6.4 


326, 305 


42, 890 


369, 195 


65, 340 


5.7 


1,383,977 


— 


1,383,977 


256,313 


5.4 


103,132 


31,735 


134,867 


26, 526 


5.1 


59, 203 


59,677 


118,880 


20,584 


5.8 


2, 300 


— - - 


2, 300 


732 


3.1 


57, 832 


— 


57,832 


9,636 


6.0 


164, 843 


— 


164, 843 


40,471 


4.1 


123,820 


242, 590 


366,410 


48,884 


7.5 


215, 792 


109,360 


325, 152 


50,031 


6.5 
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Table XU-6- -Continued 

Library Books Reported by Public School Agencies in California— 1966 



Coun^ 


Number of library books 


Enrollment, 

K-12 


Books 

per 

student 


Reported by 
school districts 


In county 
school libraries* 


Total 


Sutter — 


59« 630 


69, 150 


128, 780 


10, 026 


12.8 


Tehama 


26, 751 


21,980 


48, 731 


7,525 


6.5 


Trinity 


8, 944 


13, 790 


22, 734 


1,915 


11.9 


Tulare — 


139, 626 


141,140 


280, 766 


50, 190 


5.6 


Tuolximne 


22, 372 




22, 372 


4, 054 


5.5 


Ventura 


400, 251 


336,370 


736, 621 


87, 869 


8.4 


Yolo 


78, 383 


49, 250 


127, 633 


18, 690 


6.8 


Yuba 


15, 283 


26, 460 


41, 743 


11,527 


3.6 


All counties 


21, 303, 884 


3, 570,065 


24,873,939 


4, 698, 827 


5.2 



♦These are libraries maintained by the Office of the County Superintendent of Schools 
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(4) Instruction offered in the several branches of study required to 
be taught in the public schools of the state (Education Code 
Section 7604) 

(5) Maintain attendance of pupils in a register that shows every 
absence of a pupil from school for half a day or more during 

couti uajr utat. ov:uuui x» mauixauieu uurmg me year 

E. Provide all information required by the State Department of Education 
to carry out its responsibilities in the administration of the Title II 
program 

Private schools operating in California and offering elementary instruction, 
high school instruction, or both, were identified (1) by utilizing the directory 
of private schools published by the California Association of Independent 
Schools; (2) by requesting the various religious organizations to report 
schools they maintained; and (3) by requesting each county superintendent of 
schools to report private schools that were being operated in his county. 

These procedures were employed because no directory of private schools 
operating in California was available. The types and numbers of private 
elementary and high schools that were identified are shown in Table XII*- 7. 

Of the parochial schools, 836, or 50. 8 percent, were Catholic, and 437, 
or 26. 6 percent, were those of other religions. Although the Seventh- Day 
Adventist schools make up the second largest group of church-affiliated 
schools, none of the 147 Seventh-Day Adventist schools elected to participate 
in the Title II program. 

Table XII- 8 provides a breakdown by denominational affiliation of the 
private schools identified. And Table Xn-9 (page 216) shows a coun^-by- 
county breakdown of schools responding to the questionnaire ("participation 
statement"), the number of schools qualified to participate in the program, 
and the grade levels maintained by the schools. More than 85 percent of the 
private schools that returned completed questionnaires were eligible to 
participate. 



Table XH-7 

Private Schools in California— 1966 



Type 


Number 


Percent 


Parochial (all denominations) — 


1,272 


77.3 


Independent 


289 


17.6 


Not determined 


84 


5. 1 


Total 


1,645 


100.0 
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Table xn-8 



Denominational Affiliations of Private Schools in California 



Affiliation 


Number 


Percent 


Roman Catholic 


836 


50.8 


Seventh -Day Adventist 


e a 
1^1 


O A 


Lutherain 


136 


8 • 3 


Episcopal 


51 


3 » 1 

O 


Baptist 


33 


2 • u 

A 


Other Protestant 


15 


0 » 9 


Methodist 


13 


0 « 8 


Assembly of God 


10 


0 . 6 


Hebrew 


8 


0 « 5 


Brethren 


5 


0 « 3 


Nazarene 


5 


0 « 3 


Church of Christ 


5 


0.3 


Church of God 


3 


0.2 


Armenian Apostolic 


3 


0. 2 


Foursquare 


2 


0. 1 


Mennonite Brethren 


1 


0. 1 


Not determined 


84 


5. 1 


Independent 


289 


17.6 


Total 


1,646 





The Phase II Program 

Although the Phase I program, which established an 
chool district, gave great impetus to the development ©^school liberies, 
he Phase II program has probably been more effective. Under the Phase H 
irocram sever^ pilot project libraries were opened to visors in the 
966^67 TChool year, and 86 were opened during 1967-68. These projects 
Lre developed to demonstrate the value of school instructional materials 
•enters thiSt have fuU complements of library and audio- visu^ materials, 
rable Xn-10 shows tiie number of schools, according to ^ade levels, that 
mrticipated in Phase II projects for the 1965-66 and 1966-67 school years. 

Prior to this time there had been no outstanding school libra^ pro^ams 
n manv areas of the state. In these areas many parents, members of 
roven^g boards of school districts, school administrators, teachers, and 
>ther citizens had expressed their interest in the schools having 
ibraries. However, few had enjoyed an opportunity to o^s®^ve 
programs in operation or to know how such programs might be established. 

Under the Phase H program. $2 miUion will be made ^vail^le ea^^^ 
for creatine model school instructional materials centers. In approv^g the 
Phasrn^ogram, members of the Federal Aid Subcommittee of the State 
Board ?f K“on called for a -dramatic program” that ^Id deve^^^^^^^ 
maxtoum number of such libraries each year to demonstrate the impact of 
adequate instructional resources on California education. 
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In 1966 priorities for the approval of Phase II projects were determined 
in relation to the following considerations: 

1. The potential effectiveness that the project will have in improving 
library and audio-visual services in an area 

2. The provision of a maximum number of elementary school libraries 
or instructional materials centers in which programs of service can 
be rapidly developed to meet national standards 

3. The provision of an adequate number of secondary school libraries 
or f:istructional materials centers in which programs of service can 
be rapidly developed to meet national standards 

4. The provision of a wide geographic distribution of pilot projects 

5. The effectiveness of the library and audio-visual programs already 
developed in a school district 



Table xn-10 



Schools in Which Phase n Projects Were Designated 
1965-66 and 1966-67 



Year 


Elementary or 
intermediate 
schools* 


Junior 

high 

schoolsf 


Senior and 
four-year 
high 
schools 


Combined 
elementary- 
high schools 


Total 


1965-66 


26 


7 


15 


0 


48 


1966-67 


23 


2 


11 


2 


38 


Total 


49 


9 


26 


2 


86 



’^Schools which have grades 7 and 8 and are maintained by elementary 
school districts cannot legally be classed as junior high schools, so they are 
included in the elementary-intermediate colunm. 

tThe Phase II project list included at least three schools which are locally 
called junior high schools, but which do not meet the Education Code require- 
ments for this designation. 
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6. The provision by the district of qualified professional personnel to 
administer and supervise the program 

7. The location of projects in or near demonstration and teacher- 
training schools of state colleges and state universities 

8. The location of projects in public schools used by other colleges and 
universities for teacher training 

9. The coordination of projects with other titles of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act and with other state and federal programs 

In selecting the schools to receive Phase II grants^ 20 educators in 
1965-66 and 25 educators in 1966-67 assisted in the evaluation process. In 
each instance^ the group contained school administrators, curriculum special- 
ists, library science specialists, and audio-visual specialists. 

The 48 projects chosen in 1965-66 were distributed among 29 counties, 
and ^e 38 projects added in 1966-67 extended this distribution to include 
39 counties. Of the 19 counties that did not have projects, 12 did not submit 
applications; the applications submitted by the seven other counties were not 
approved. 

Information regarding the assignment of projects, the type of materials 
requested for projects, and the personnel requested for operating the library 
projects is shown in tables xn-11, xn-12, XII-13, xn-14, Xn-15, and 
Xn-16, which appear on the following pages. 
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Table Xn-9 

Private School Response to ESEA, Title n, Program- -1966 



County 


Total 

c* 

reported 


Schools 

a wo|WasMAas|^ 

questionnaire 


Schools 

\|U«a444^ vv/ 

participate 


Grade level of schools 
qualifying to participate 


Elementary 


High School 


Combined 


Alameda — 


67 


58 


55 


44 


9 


2 


Alpine 


0 


---- 




- - - - 






Amador 


1 


0 




• . . . 


« M ^ « 


. .. . 


Butte 


6 


5 


3 


2 


0 


1 


Calaveras 


1 


0 


. . • • 








Colusa 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Contra Costa 


33 


25 


23 


21 


r 

it 


0 


Del Norte — — - 


2 


2 


1 


1 


0 


0 


El Dorado --- — 


4 


2 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Fresno- 


26 


20 


14 


10 


4 


0 


Glenn 


1 


0 


.... 


.... 






Humboldt 


12 


7 


6 


5 


1 


0 


Imperial 


6 


6 


4 


3 


0 


1 


Iiqro 


2 


0 





— 


. .. . 




Kern — 


15 


13 


11 


10 


1 


0 


Kings 


4 


4 


3 


3 


0 


0 


Lake 


2 


1 


0 


.... 






Lassen 


1 


0 


.... 


.... 




. .. . 


LoS Angeles 


679 


451 


385 


285 


59 


41 


Madera 


4 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Marin 


26 


21 


28 


15 


3 


2 


Mariposa 


2 


1 


0 




.... 




Mendocino 


8 


6 


3 


3 


.... 


.... 


Merced 


9 


5 


5 


4 


1 


0 


Modoc 


0 


---- 


. . 


.... 






Mono 


0 


— 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


Monterey 


18 


14 


12 


7 


2 


3 


Napa 


12 


5 


4 


4 


0 


0 


Nevada 


4 


3 


2 


1 


1 


0 


Orange 


81 


51 


40 


34 


5 


1 


Placer 


5 


3 


2 


2 


0 


0 


Plumas 


0 


— 


- - - - 








Riverside 


43 


21 


18 


14 


2 


2 


Sacramento 


48 


39 


39 


30 


7 


2 


San Benito 


2 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


San Bernardino— 


51 


33 


25 


21 


1 


3 


San Diego 


99 


77 


68 


50 


8 


10 


San Francisco — 


97 


78 


73 


51 


14 


8 


San Joaquin 


21 


19 


13 


11 


1 


1 


San Luis Obispo - 


9 


6 


6 


5 


1 


0 


San Mateo 


44 


37 


34 


27 


4 


3 


Santa Barbara — 


44 


23 


16 


9 


6 


1 


Santa Clara-- — 


52 


47 


42 


33 


7 


2 


Santa Cruz 


10 


7 


7 


3 


3 


1 


Shasta 


6 


3 


2 


2 


0 


0 


Sierra — 


0 







.... 






Siskiyou 


0 





«»«««» 


.... 







Solano 


7 


5 


5 


4 


1 


0 


^noma 


15 


10 


10 


5 


3 


2 


Stanislaus 


10 


6 


5 


5 


0 


0 
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Table Xn>9— Continued 

Private School Rei^n. to ESEA, Title n, Program — 1966 





Total 


Schools 


Schools 


Grade level of schools 




schools 


responding to 


qualifying to 


qualif; 


^ing to participate 


Coun^ 


reported 


questionnaire 


participate 


Elementary 


High School 


Combined 


Sutter 


3 


3 


2 


2 


0 


0 


Tehama 


3 


2 


2 


1 


1 


0 


Trinity 


0 


— 


— 


• ••• 






Tulare 


8 


4 


4 


4 


0 


0 


Tuolumne 


2 


2 


0 


• ••• 






Ventura 


30 


24 


18 


13 


5 


0 


Yolo 


6 


5 


5 


5 


0 


0 


Yuba 


3 


3 


2 


1 


1 


0 


Total 


1«645 


1, 160 


993 


754 


153 


86 


Percent 


- - — - 


70.5 


85.6 


75.9 


15.4 


8.7 
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Table xn-11 



Schools Designated in 1966 for Pilot Project Libraries 
Under ESEA, Title n. Phase n 



County 


District 


School 


Grades 


Alameda 


Amador Valley Joint Union High 


Amador Valley High 


9-12 




Berkeley City Unified 


Columbus Elementary 


tv-o 




Livermore Valley Joint Unified 


Emma C. Smith Elementary 


1-4 


Fresno 


Fresno City Unified 


Holland Elementary 


K-6 


Glenn 


Orland Joint Union High 


Orland Joint Union High 


9-12 


Humboldt 


Areata Union High 


Areata High 


9-12 


Imperial 


El Centro Elementary 


Wilson Elementary 


7-8 


Kern 


Kern County Joint Union High 


East Bakersfield High 


9-12 




Mojave Unified 


Mojave Elementary 


K-6 




Richland Elementary 


Richland Intermediate 


4-6 


Lassen 


Lassen Union High 


Lassen High 


9-12 


Los Angeles 


Compton City Elementary 


George Washington 








Elementary 


K-6 




East Whittier City Elementary 


Mulberry Elementary 


K-6 




Long Beach Unified 


Lincoln Elementary 


K-6 




Santa Monica Unified 


J ohn Adams Junior High 


7-9 


Madera 


Oakhurst Union Elementary 


Oakhurst Elementary 


K-8 


Marin 


Tamalpais Union High 


Sir Francis Drake High 


9-12 


Mendocino 


Fort Bragg Unified 


Fort Bragg Junior High 


7-9 


Merced 


Livingston Union Elementary 


Selma Herndon Elementary 


4-8 




Los Banos Unified 


Los Banos High 


9-12 




Merced City Elementary 


Donn B. Chenoweth 








Elementary 


K-6 


Monterey 


Monterey Peninsula Unified 


Monterey High 


10-12 




Salinas City Elementary 


Sherwood Elementary 


K-6 


Nevada 


Ready Springs Union Elementary 


Ready Springs Elementary 


K-8 


Riverside 


Hemet Unified 


Hemet ^nior High 


9-12 




Thermal Union Elementary 


Westside Elementary 


1-6 


Sacramento 


Elk Grove Unified 


James Rutter Junior High 


7-9 




Folsom-Cordova Joint Unified 


Folsom Senior High 


9-12 




Rio Linda Union Elementary 


Rio Linda Elementary 


K-6 


San Bernardino 


Rialto Unified 


Frisbie Junior High 


7-9 


San Diego 


Carlsbad City Elementary 


Valley Intermediate 


7-8 




Chula Vista City Elementary 


Fred H. Rohr Elementary 


1-6 




Poway City Unified 


Poway High 


9-12 


San Joaquin 


Manteca Unified 


Sequoia Elementary 


K-6 




Stockton City Unified 


Fremont Junior High 


7-9 


San Luis Obispo 


Atascadera Unified 


Lewis Avenue Elementary 


K-8 


San Mateo 


Jefferson Elementary 


George Washington 








Elementary 


4-6 


Santa Barbara 


Santa Barbara City Elementary 


Goleta Valley Junior High 


7-8 




and City High 








Santa Ynez Valley Union High 


Santo Ynez High 


9-12 


Santa Clara 


Cupertino Union Elementary 


Cupertino Intermediate 


7-8 




Franklin- McKinley 


McKinley Elementary K-6 


K-6 




Fremont Union High 


Homestead High 


9-12 


Santa Cruz 


Pajaro Valley Unified 


WatsonviUe High 


9-12 


Shasta 


Enterprise ^ementary 


Parsons Elementary 


7-8 


Solano 


Fairfield Elementary 


David A. Weir Elementary 


K*8 


Tuolumne 


Sonora Uni >i High 


Sonora High 


9-12 


Ventura 


Valley Oaks Union Elementary 


Waverly Elementary 


K-8 


Yolo 


Davis Joint Unified 


Oliver Wendell Holmes 








Junior High 


7-9 
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Table Xn-12 



Schools Designated in 1067 for Pilot Project Libraries 
Under ESEA, Title n, Phase U 



County 


District 


School 


Grades 


Alwneda 


Pleasanton Joint Elementary 


Black Avenue Elementary 


K-a 


Butte 


Chico Unified 


Neal Dow Elementary 


K-6 


Contra Costa 


San Ramon Valley Unified 


Monte Vista High 


9-12 


El Dorado 


Lake Tahoe Unified 


South Tahoe High 


9-12 


Fresno 




Fresno State College 








Laboratory School 


K-6 


Imperial 


San Pasqual Valley Unified 


San Pasqual Valley 








Elementary 


K-8 






San Pasqual Valley High 


9-12 


Lake 


Middletown Unified 


Middletown Elementary 








and High 


K-12 


Lassen 


Janesville Union Elementary* 


Janesville Elementary 


1-8 


Los Angeles 


Arcadia Unified 


Arcadia High 


10-12 




Beverly Hills Unified 


Beverly Vista Elementary 


K-8 




Charter Oak Unified 


Royal Oak High 


9-12 




South Pasadena Unified 


South Pasadena Junior High 


7-9 




Temple City Unified 


Longden Elementary 


K-6 


Marin 


Marin County Schools 


Loma Alta (Juvenile Hall) 








High 


7-12 




Reed Union Elementary 


Del Mar Elementary 


7-8 


Mendocino 


Anderson Valley Unified 


Anderson Valley Elementary 


K-7 


Orange 


Newport- Mesa Unified 


Estancia High 


9-12 




Orange Unified 


Fairhaven Elementary 


K-6 


Riverside 


Coachella Elementary 


Dateland Elementary 


6-8 




Coachella Valley Joint Union 


Coachella Valley High 


9-12 




High 








Oasis Joint Elementary* 


Oasis Elementary 


K-8 


Sacramento 


Sacramento City Unified 


American Legion 








Continuation 


10-12 




San Juan Unified 


sylvan Intermediate 


6-8 


San Bernardino 


Apple Valley Elementary* 


Yucca Loma Elementary 


K-6 


San Diego 


Cajon Valley City Elementary 


Madison Avenue Elementary 


K-6 


San Francisco 




San Francisco State College 








Frederic Burk School 


K-6 


San Luis Obispo 


Paso Robles Union Elementary 


Winifred Pifer Elementary 


K-5 


San Mateo 


Belmont Elementary 


Benjamin Fox Elementary 


1-6 


Santa Barbara 


Lompoc Unified 


Lompoc High 


9-12 




Solvang Elementary 


Solvang Elementary 


K-8 


Santa Clara 


Alum Rock Union Elementary* 


Joseph George Elementary 


K-6 


Santa Cruz 


San Lorenzo Valley Unified 


San Lorenzo Valley Junior 








High 


7-8 


Shasta 


Shasta Union High 


Shasta Union High 


10-12 


Solano 


Vallejo City Unified 


Lincoln Elementary 


K-6 


Sutter 


Yuba City Unified 


Barry Elementary 


K-8 


Trinity 


Weaverville Elementary 


Weaverville Elementary 


K-8 


Tulare 


Woodlake Union High 


Woodlake High 


9-12 


Yuba 


Yuba City Unified 


Ella Elementary 


K-5 




*To be funded during fiscal year 1968 



Table XH-13 



Items to be Acquired Under ESEA, Title n, Phases I and n, 



by Number and Cost 1965«66 



1 

Items 


Items Requested 


Amount of 
funds requested* 


Books 

Phase I 

Phase 11 

Subtotal 


1. 690. 340 
134, 708 

1. 825, 048 


$6. 461. 874 
646, 455 

$7, 108, 329 


Periodicals and 
other printed 
materials 

Phase I 

Phase U 

Subtotal 


58. 282 
28, 799 

87,081 


$ 139, 514 

63,213 

$ 202, 727 


Audio-Visual 

materials 

Phase 1“ 

Phase II 

Subtotal 


151,786 
39, 785 

191,571 


$1,461,412 
222, 817 

$1,684,229 


Textbooks for the 
Visually Handi- 


729 


$ 14,072 


caipp60 - --------- 


2. 104.429 


$9, 009, 357 


iOUll ----------- 



’^Includes the cost of cataloging* processing, and delivery 
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Table xn-14 



Summary of Funds Requested Under ESEA, 
Titie n, Phase I — 1965-66 



Items 

Books 

Periodicals and 
other printed 
material 

Audio-visual 
material 

Textbooks for 
visually 
handicapped 
(secondary 
schools only) -- 

Total 



For public schools 



Amount 



$5,938,942 



138,077 



1.3qS. 478 



14.072 
$7,456, 569 



Percent 



79.6 



1.9 



18.3 



.2 

100.0 



For use by students 
and teachers of 
private schools 



Amount 



$522. 932 



1,437 



95, 934 



0 

$620. 303 



Percent 



84.3 



0.2 



15.5 



0.0 

100.0 



For all schools 



Amount 



$6,461,874 



139.514 



1,461.412 



14,072 
$8. 076. 872 



Percent 



80.0 



1.7 



18.1 



.2 

100.0 



Table Xn-15 

Number of Librarians and Teacher-Librarians in Public 
Schools Participating in ESEA, Title n, 1965-66 



Type of schools 


FTE^ credentialed 
librarians 


FTE teacher - 
librarians 


Elementary 


843.5 


1,329.8 


High school 


545.8 


126.5 


Total 


1.389.3 


1.456.3 



♦Full-time equivalent. 



Table XH-16 



Ratio of Library Personnel to Public School Students 



Library personnel (FTE) 




Ratio of 


Credentialed 

librarians 


Teacher- 

librarians 


Total 


Students 


library personnel 
to students 


1,389.3 


1,456.3 


2. 845. 6 


4. 089. 447 


1:1,439.9 





Henry N. Gunn Senior High School 
Photo by William C. Eynann 
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New California Programs for Sehool Libraries 



The significance of school libraries and librarians in the educational 
program has been recognized recently in two impoz*tant state programs. In 
1964 the State School Building Aid program was amended to allow the State 
Allocation Board to provide apportionments for initial book collections in 
school libraries constructed under the aid program. And in 1965 the Miller- 
Unruh Basic Reading Act provided an allowance for partial payment of a 
librarian's salary, to be based upon the number of special reading teachers 
assigned to a school. 

State Allocation Board Apportionments 

For several years school officials had urged the State Allocation Board to 
make apportionments for library book collections as part of state- aided 
building programs. In 1963 the Attorney General of California ruled that 
school district bond funds may be used for initial library collections and for 
major additions to book collections, and that the State iUlocation Board could 
make apportionments for such purposes if it desired to do so. 



Study by General Services 

To assist the State Allocation Board in reaching a decision in this matter, 
the research staff of the Office of Local Assistance, State Department of 
General Services, analyzed the size, cost, and other characteristics of 
libraries in state- aided and non state- aided school districts in California. 
The staff also conferred with the Library Book Committee of the California 
Association of School Administrators and with the School Library Consultant 
of the Department of Education concerning the findings of the study. The 
report of the study submitted to the State Allocation Board by the Director of 
General Services included suggested schedules of allowances developed from 
survey data. 

That portion of the study report dealing with high schools was based upon 
analysis of original questionnaires received by the State Library from high 
school librarians in the latter part of 1962. These data covered approxi- 
mately one- half of the high school enrollment in the state. That portion 
dealing with elementary schools was based upon responses from a question- 
naire sent to 832 elementary and unified school districts or to all districts 
with an a. d.a. of 150 or more. The findings on elementary libraries were 
based upon a responsr^ to the questionnaire of more than 80 percent. 
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Both high school and elementary school questionnaires iriquired into the 
size of book collections, the year a library was established, and book trans- 
actions during the preceding year. The elementary questionnaire also 
inquired into the cost and extent of other types of library book services, such 
as those offered by county superintendents of schools. The resultant data 
were classified into significant groupings, such as the grade span of a school 
and the size of enrollment. 

Generalizations were drawn by the Office of Local Assistance of the Depart- 
ment of General Services from an analysis of data presented in Table Xm-l 
(page 227 ) and Table Xni-2 (page 229 ). Table Xm-1 shows that the size and 
cost of maintaining library collections varied among school districts of die 
same type and enrollment. The cost of library book services per pupil was 
considerably greater for small districts than for large ones, regardless of 
the type of service. Table Xni-2 shows that few schools met the minimum 
standards of the American Library Association for size of book collections. 
Book costs in terms of annual outlay per pupil were not greatly different for 
long established libraries in state-aided districts. The number of volumes 
averaged significantly less for state- aided schools of a given type and size 
than for smaller schools in nonstate-aided districts. 



Allowances for School Libraries 

The study by the Department of General Services found that most school- 
book collections were financed initially by a special outlay over the fjlrst 
year to five years of a library's existence. In addition, an annual mainten- 
ance amount was contributed which, although not necessarily constant, 
tended to level out over a period of years. 

When book collections were capitalized for purposes of state aid, it was 
assumed that a school district would contribute each year, beginning with the 
establishment of a library, an amount sufficient to maintain an ultimate col- 
lection equal in size to the average for a nonstate- aided district with the same 
enrollment. In essence then, the approach was that state aid plus district 
contributions, beginning with the establishment of a library, would result in 
book collections in state- aided schools equal to the average size of collec- 
tions in long established libraries in nonstate- aided districts. The estimated 
cost was $1, 560, 000 for the first year, and $780, 000 for each year thereaifter. 
The schedule of allowances for each t^e of school may be found in 
Table XIH-S (page 230). 

Part m of the "Furniture and Equipment Manual" describes furniture and 
equipment allowances (cost standards) of the State Allocation Board. Included 
are cost standards of allowances for school libraries: 

The allowance applies onlv to attendance centers having full- functioning 
school libraries. The term "full- functioning" means a library where 
pupils have ready access to the collection, may charge books from the 
library, and the space contains reasonable provision for reading, refer- 
ence work and study. The term applies to the manner in which the 
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library functions, not to the elaborateness or physical condition of the 
facilities, or the fact that the space may be used as an emergency class- 
room or for other purposes during part of the day. The term excludes 
so-called libraries which are primarily book repositories. 

The total amount of the allowance applies to projects which involve the 
initial establishment of libraries in attendance centers. Projects adding 
to the pupil capacity or estimated ADA of existing attendance centers may 
receive an allowance based on the difference, if any, between the allowance 
computed for the school excluding the addition and the amount computed 
including the addition (Type II Calculation). The provisions of Section H 
of Part III of this manual (p. 16) relating to a procedure for completing 
the equipping of existing facilities, are not applicable to allowances for 
library book collections . 



The allowance shall not apply to any project where the initial apportion- 
ment for construction was made prior to December 10, 1961 • In all 

cases where the allowance is to be ’’backed in” to an application, the 
district must be currently qualified to receive an apportionment or there 
must be available funds previously apportioned which can be transferred 

for such use. 

The allowance shall be used only for reference volumes and the perma- 
nent general book collection. The allowance may not be used for library 
book services by other agencies or for the purchase of current periodicals, 
pamphlets, textbooks, supplementary texts, or other materials that are 
not usually a part of the generad. book collection or standard reference 
volumes of a school library. Any part of the library book allowance^ not 
used as herein specified, shall be returned to the State. The financing 
of library books is separate from any other allowance; unused funds from 
other furniture and equipment allowances may not be used for the purchase 
of library books. 

The desire of the State Allocation Board and the Department of Education 
is to provide as much breadth as possible to the library book collection, 
within the limitations of the funds available. School districts should, 
therefore, limit the number of copies of each title to a minimum. ^ 



Miller -Unruh Basic Heading Act 

The basic purpose of the Miller-Unruh Basic Reading Act (1965) was to 
improve the elementary school reading program. This legislation also 
recognized the importance of school libraries and school librarians to the 




^’’Furniture and Equipment Manual.” Prepared by the Office of Local 
Assistance, Department of General Services. Sacramento: California State 
Department of General Services, January 1, 1964, p. 15 (mimeographed). 
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success of the reading program. Funds were provided, to be made avail- 
able imder certain circumstances, to help pay for the salaries of school 
librarians. Since this allowance could pay for only part of the salary for 
a full-time librarian, and since during the first year few school districts 
were able to qualify for the amount allowed, it would appear that possibly 
the greatest significance of the Miller-Unruh Act to the school library pro- 
gram lay in its declaration of intent: 

It is the intent and purpose of the Legislature that the elementary school 
reading instruction program provided for by this chapter shall be directed 
to the prevention of reading disabilities, and the correction of reading 
disabilities at the earliest possible time in the educational career of the 
pupil. The instruction program shall be provided in grades one, two, 
and three in the elementary schools. 

. . . The Legislature further recognizes that early development of 
reading ability enhances the opportunity of each pupil for success in school 
and for success in a career upon leaving school. The Legislature further 
recognizes that to achieve its intent and purpose it will be necessary to 
provide means to employ teachers trained in the teaching of reading, to 
provide incentives to encourage such training, and to stimulate the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of school libraries. To carry out its intent and 
purpose, the Legislature has enacted this chapter to provide salary pay- 
ments for specialist teachers in reading, scholarships to encourage the 
development of skills in the teaching of reading, and salary pa^^ents for 
the employment of professional librarians in school districts. ^ 

For further information concerning the Miller-Unruh Basic Reading Act 
of 1965, and to obtain forms for applying for funds, school districts may get 
in touch with the following bureaus in the California SHate Department of 
Education : 

Bureau of School Apportionments and Reports (applications for funds) 

Bureau of Educational Programs and Subject Specialists (program) 

Bureau of Teacher Education and Certification (qualifications and educa- 
tion of specialist teachers) 

Bureau of Administrative Research and District Organization (testing of 
children) 



2 

Education Code Section 7771. 
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Table Xm-2 

Average (Median) Number of Volumes in School Libraries* 



Type of school and 
enrollment 



Average number of volumes in school libraries established 



Five or more years 


State-aided 


Nonstate -aided 


districts 


districts 




400t 


2, 500t 


3, 174 


2, 305 


3, 572 


3, 285 


4, 101 


3, 900t 


4, 602 




5,922t 




1, 200 


650t 


1,739 




4, 000 


' 3, 607t 


4, 250 


4,616t 


3,730t 




500t 


3, 943t 


3, 825t 


6, 434t 


3,626 


4, 503 


3, 851 


5, OOOt 


6; 106 


4,952t 


5,319t 




2,757t 


3,508 


6,343 


6,361 


7, 582 




8, 803 




7,045 




2 798 


3, 897t 


5, 523 


5, 974 


8, 286 


9, 113 


10, 000 


9, 156 


11,625 



Less than five years 



State -aided 
districts 



Monstate-aiaea 

districts 



K-6 schools 

Under 200 

200-399 

400-599 

600-799 

800-999 

1, 000 or more * 

K-8 schools 

Under 200 

200-399 

400-599 

600-799 

800-999 

1, 000 or more* 



Under 200 

200-399 

400-599 

600-799 

800-999 

1«000 or more* 



6-9 (junior high) schools 

Under 500 

500-999 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2, 000 or more 



7-12, 9-12, 10-12 (senior 
high) schools 

Under 500 

500-999 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2, 000 or more * 



1,747 
1,775 
1, 148 

2, 38lt 

3, loot 



1, loot 

2, 900t 
1,421 
3,920t 
8, 290t 



4, OOOt 

2, 900t 
1, 693 
4,313t 
3,015 

3, 293t 



1, 187 
1, 380 



OOOt 
3, 541 
3, 308 
5, 450 
5, 058 



479 
1, 888 
2, 500 
2, 114 
4, 150t 



450t 
1,200 
1,750 
3, 251 
2, 295t 
6, 337t 



606t 

1, 200 

2, 539 

3, 590 



1,3 lot 
3,718 

6, 375t 
2, 781t 



880 

5, 000 
4, 193 

6, 465 
6, 798 



* Sources of these data were: (1) replies constituting an 80 percent response to a 
questionnaire sent to all school districts with over 150 a.d.a. and maintaining elementary 
schools (the questionnaire was sent in September, 1963, by the Office of Local Assistance 
of the California state Department of General Services); and (2) replies constituting 
approximately a 50 percent response to a State Library questionnaire on high school 
libraries, 1962. 



tMedian based on less than five cases. 
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T^le xm-3 

Schedule of Allowances for School Libraries* 



Space or facility 



Elementary schools 

Library book collections for elementary 
school attendance centers with no 
pupils beyond grade six 

Pupil capacity under 300 

Pupil capacity 300 or more 



Library book collections for elementary 
schools with pupils beyond grade six-- 

Pupil capacity under 300 

Pupil capacity 300 or more 



Allowance 



Based upon pupil capacity of attendance 
center 

$14. 70 per unit of pupil capacity 
$3, 315 plus $3. 65 for each of the first 
900 units of pupil capacity 



Based upon pupil capacity of attendance 
center 

$15. 95 per imit of pupil capacity 
$3, 585 plus $4 for each of the first 900 
units of pupil capacity 



Junior high and intermediate schools 

Junior high schools (which include grade 
nine) 

Estimated a. d.a. xmder 750 



Estimated a. d. a. 750 or more 



Intermediate (6-8, 7-8) schools 

Estimated a. d.a. tmder 300 -- 
Estimated a. d. a. 300 or more 



Based upon estimated a. d.a. of attendance 
center 

$3, 000 plus $10. 52 for each of the first 
750 of the estimated a. d.a. of attendance 
center 

$7, 890 plus $4 for each of the first 1, 750 
of the estimated a. d.a. of attendance 
center 

Based upon estimated a. d. a. of attendance 
center 

$17.20 per tmit of a. d.a. 

$3, 870 plus $4. 30 for each of the first 
1,500 of the estimated a.d. a. of attend- 
ance center 



High schools 

Estimated a. d.a. under 1,250 



Estimated a. d.a. 1 , 250 or more 



Based upon estimated a. d.a. of attendance 
center 

$2,750 plus $10.80 for each of the first 
1,250 of the estimated a. d. a. of attend- 
ance center 

$8, 125 plus $6. 50 for each of the first 
2, 240 units of a. d.a. of attendance center 



^Issued by the California State Department of General Services and revised March, 
1964. 
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Consultant Services for School Libraries 



The history of school libraries shows that state education and library 
agencies have had key roles in the establishment and improvement of school 
libraries. Much of this work has been carried on through the state office 
of school library supervision, and it is generally true that school libraries 
have reached a higher state of development in those states that have had 
school library supervisors. ^ 

California was late in establishing school library supervision as one of the 
responsibilities of the State Department of Education, especially in view of 
the number of schools in the state. Table XIV- 1 (page 235 ) shows the states 
in which school library supervision had been established before California's 
first school library consultant position was filled in December, 1959. As 
indicated by the tdble, in 25 states at least one school library supervisory 
position in the State Department of Education had been filled; in at least 
nine other states, two or more such positions had been filled. Not included 
in the table are states where the state library or state library extension 
agency had legal responsibilities for school libraries. A number of these 
agencies presumably had supervisory positions as well. 

That the nation's then second most populous state obtained its first school 
library supervisory position in the State Department of Education 68 years 
after such a position had been established in another state explains in part 
the lag in school library programs in California. As shown in Table XIV- 1, 
North Carolina, which had only about one-fourth the school population of 
California, had four school library consultant positions in 1959, six years 
before the advent of ESEA, Title II — a level of school library consultant 
staffing that California acUeved in late 1966 with the aid of federal funds. 

In the California State Department of Education, responsibility for school 
library consultant services is assigned to the Bureau of Audio-Visual and 
School Library Education in the Division of Instruction. At this writing, the 
staff of the bureau consisted of a bureau chief, three audio-visual consultants 
(one funded under NDEA), four school library consultants (three funded under 
ESEA, Title II), one educational television consultant (funded imder ESEA, 
Title V), an artist- illustrator, a supervisor of photography, and a clerical 
staff. 



^ Stodards for School Library Programs . Prepared by the American 
Association of School Librarians. Chicago; American Library Association, 
1960, p. 30. 
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To broaden services available through the ESEA, Title II, program, a 
plan of employing additional personnel temporarily was initiated in February, 
1966. Library and audio-visual specialists from other educational agencies 
were selected to perform short-term assignments to extend the bureau* s 
services. In 1965-66, temporary assignments relating to the Title II program 
totaled 280.5 man-days of consultant services and 109 man-days of program 
evaluation services. Over a period of six months, these services totaled 
389. 5 man-days of work by 92 temporary consultants. 

Without the services of these temporary consultants, the present status of 
the Title II program could never have been achieved. However, these ser- 
vices have resulted in hardship for local programs, which have had to 
release consultants from their usual responsibilities, and for consultants, 
who sometimes have had to work during weekends and vacations. 

There are many areas of service in which provision of state school 
library consultant services should be strengthened. Among these are 
(1) assisting local agencies in evaluating library programs; (2) planning new 
facilities and services; and (3) improving utilization of materials. In every 
facet of school library services explored in this report, the need for addi- 
tional qualified personnel has been identified as a major problem. To help 
solve these problems, inservice education workshops must be increased in 
number to improve the proficiency of school librarians now available. In 
addition, assistance should be offered to colleges and universities in 
developing and expanding preservice education programs for librarianship 
and in conducting effective recruitment campaigns. 

If school library consultant services in California are to be strengthened, 
they must be supported by more professional positions. And if the school 
library consultant staff is to function effectively, it must have more classi- 
fied staff and related services. More materials — professional publications, 
films, filmstrips, slides, and pictures — should be readily available. And 
added staff and materials require additional office space, if state school 
library consultants are to be responsible for planning and conducting inservice 
education workshops, they too need opportunities for inservice education to 
increase their knowledge and their capacity for assistance to others. But 
participation in such conferences and workshops requires time away from 
work and travel expenses, and frequently these opportunities are available 
only outside California. 

One of the areas most in need of library consiiltant services — an area 
neglected because of insufficient consultant staff — is junior college library 
service. There are several reasons why consultant services in this area of 
librarianship should be greatly expanded. Junior college education has been 
growing rapidly and has been assuming increased importance in the educa- 
tional plans of this state. Moreover, junior college librarianship is becoming 
a specialized field, and its development has far outdistanced the professional 
literature. (No California standards were available to assist in the study of 
junior college libraries at the time Chapter V of this report was in prepara- 
tion; yet, the importance of standards for libraries has long been recognized. ) 
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One of the consultant services needed by the junior colleges is the dis- 
semination of information and materials relating to their libraries. There 
is need also for feasibility studies of cooperative cataloging and processing 
services on a regional or state basis and of the New Campuses Librar>’ 
Program, similar to the New Campuses Program that created book collec- 
tions of 75, OOO simultaneo' ; ' new libraries on the University of Cali- 
fornia campuses at F \ is, and Santa Cruz. 



New junior colleges a inned and constructed in such numbers 

that participation in the ]. new junior college libraries alone could 

consume the major portio. ,;onsultant*s time. Many committees in 

various orgamizations are ^g on programs that affect jimior college 

library planning and services, and an important coordination function could 
be established through representation on such committees. The whole field 
of junior college librarianship in California is one that has few precedents 
and offers a wide scope for creative and effective leadership at the state 
level. 



The duties of the Consultant in School Library Services are specified by 
the California State Personnel Board and are described as follows: 

• . . develops, promotes, and coordinates statewide policies and prac- 
tices for school library services in terms of curriculum needs; advises 
and consults with school librarians, teachers, school supervisors, and 
school administrators for the purposes of orientation and interpretation 
of the educational functions of school libraries; develops and implements 
programs of inservice library training for local school personnel; studies 
and recommends to school administrators the purchase and installation 
of jappropriate equipment and materials for educationally sound school 
library programs; assists in interpreting and securing compliance with 
the pro\dsions of the California Education Code and rules of the Department 
of Education relating to school libraries; conducts research in school 
library service problems, evaluates trends, and coordinates and gives 
advice on studies pertaining to problems of school library facilities and 
services; represents the Department of Education with the California 
School Library Association and acts in a liaison capacity with college 
and universities providing library training and with school districts need- 
ing service; cooperates with other staff members of the Btireau of Audio- 
Visual and School Library Education to insure a balanced instructional 
materials program; addresses lay and professional groups and associa- 
tions; dictates correspondence and prepares reports; and does other work 
as required. 

When the duties previously outlined are compared with those listed in 
the ALA standards for school library supervision at the state level and with 
those services listed as comprising the program of state school library 
supervision, many similarities may be found. Howevejr, the inadequate 
number of full-time positions limits the depth of services actually available. 
The use of temporary personnel makes more coverage possible but cannot 
replace the consistency and quality of service that additional full-time state 
personnel could provide. 
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Just as school library services at all other levels in California have been 
found to be falling short of standards, so are those offered at the state level. 
Together with school library programs at other levels, school library con- 
sultant services provided by the state lack the numbers of qualified people 
needed for satisfactory performance. 




Table XIV-1 






School Library Supervisory Positions in State Departments 

of IMucatlon — 1959* 



1 


Year professional positions 






were established 










including incumbents. 












First 


Second 


Third 


who have held 


state 


position 


position 


position 


positions as supervisors 


Alabama 


1931 


1946 




4 


Alaska 


- --- 


“ “ • “ 


•• • 


0 

g\ 


Arizona 


---- 




* • “ 


V 


California 


1959 


— — - — 




Q 


Colorado 


1949 


— — - — 




0 

1 

A 


Connecticut 


1944 


- - “ — 


“ 


Florida 


1943 


1958 


— - — — 


3 


Georgia 


1937 


1948 


1948 


4 

1 

o 


Hawaii 


1959 


• — — — 


“ • “ 


Illinois 


1950 


— — — — 




A 


Indiana 


1945 




“ • “ “ 


4 


Iowa 


- - - - 


— — “ 




U 


Kansas 


- --- 




“ * “ “ 


U 

A 


Kentucky 


1933 


— — “ “ 


“ 


4 

o 


Louisiana 


1929 


“ 


* 


o 


Maryland 


1947 




“ “ “ • 


X 

A 


Massachusetts - - 


1945 


“ “ • “ 


^ • 


C 


Minnesota 


1911 


1957 


“ ^ “ 


0 


Mississippi 


1946 


“ “ • 


“ “ “ “ 


D 

A 


Montana 


- - - - 




* * “ “ 


U 

o 


New Jersey 


1948 


1957 




3 


t^ew York 


1904 


1918 


1924^ 

1959^ 


10 


North Carolina - 


1930 


1953 


5 


Ohio 


- --- 






U 

A 


Oklahoma 


--- - 


— - — “ 


“ • 


U 

1 

1 


Oregon 


1959 


— - — — 


“ “ • • 


Pennsylvania — 


1955 




***** 


Rhode Island 


1959 


• 


* * * * 


1 


South Carolina-- 


1946 





** ** 


Virginia 

Washington 


1923 

1909 


1935 

1909 


1937 


5 

4 

A 


West Virginia — 
Wisconsin 


1891 


1913 


-- — 


U 

11 

A 


Wyoming 


“ “ • “ 






U 



♦Source of these data was a 1959 study by the U.S. Office of Ec^cation. 
Omitted from the study were 16 states (Arkansas, Delaware. Idaho, Maine. 
Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, an^d Vermont) in 
which the state library or state library extension agency had legal responsi 
blllty for school libraries. 

■^North Carolina added four school library supervisory positions in July, 
1959. 



Recommendations for the Improvement 

of School Libraries 



"It is essential to the provision of quality education that an adequate* 
effective school library service be furnished by the schools.'*^ 

The studies authorized by Assembly Bill 2259 have been completed* and 
their findings have been reported to the Department of Education. The evi- 
dence is at hand; California school libraries are not adequate. This conclu- 
sion is clear and inescapable. 

This chapter presents the recommendations of the survey for action that 
would enable California schools to provide the effective school library service 
essential to quality education. The recommendations are grouped Into three 
categories according to the level of the agencies that must initiate the action: 
state level* county level* and district or individual school level. Subgroupings 
are made of recommendations closely related to one another. 



Recommendations for Action at the State Level 

The first category includes recommendations that involve legislation or 
general policy* or that otherwise require action at the state level to improve 
the library program for all of the schools of the state. If these recommen- 
dations are to be implemented* they will need support from representatives 
of every level of education. Action must be initiated by the State Department 
of Education* the State Board of Education* or the Legislature; many recom- 
mendations will require the united support of all three in order to become 
effective. 



Recommendations for Legislative Action 

1 • That a proposal for a School Library Development Act be submitted 
to the California State Legislature* and that its provisions include; 

a. Establishment as state policy that all elementary schools and 
high schools shall have school library services with appropriate 
physical facilities* materials* and credentialed personnel 

b. Authorization for the State Board of Education to define require- 
ments for minimum levels of services* facilities* and financial 
support 



^Assembly Bill No. 2259* Section 1. (See Appendix A.) 
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c. Appropriation of specific state funds to assist school districts 
in complying with the policy and requirements stated previously 

d. Appointment of an advisory committee to aid in the implementa- 
tion of the School Library Development Act 

2. That a proposal for a Junior College Library Development Act be 
submitted to the California State Legislature, and that its provisions 
include: 

a. Establishment as state policy that all public jimior colleges 
shall have library services with appropriate physical facilities, 
materials, and qualified personnel 

b. Authorization for the State Board of Education or other appropri- 
ate governing body to define requirements for minimum levels of 
services, facilities, and financial support 

c. Appropriation of specific state funds to assist junior college (or 
unified) districts in complying with the policy and requirements 
stated previously 

d. Appointment of an advisory committee to aid in the implementa- 
tion of the Junior College Library Development Act 

3. That a proposal for a School Library Education Act be submitted to 
the California State Legislature, and that its provisions include: 

a. .Establishment of a scholarship program to aid in financing quali- 
fied candidates in graduate-level preparation for school 
librarianship 

b« Appropriation of state fimds to assist state institutions of higher 
education to develop and expand programs in school librarian- 
ship on their own campuses and, by extension, in areas not 
served by a state college or university 

4. That a committee on school libraries be appointed to continue the 
work begun by the Advisory Committee for the School Library 
Research Project by assisting in the implementation of the recommen- 
dations of this report, by continuing the study and evaluation of 
school library services, by providing liaison with other groups 
working on related educational problems, and by assisting in the 
general advancement of school library services 

5« That the Education Code sections relating to school libraries be 
revised and reorganized to provide a clear legal basis for school 
library services appropriate to current educational programs 

6« That Education Code Section 17503 be repealed; or, if not repealed, 
be amended to include school librarians in the ’’classroom teacher” 
category in determining percentages of the instructional budget 
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7. That efforts be made to convince the Congress of the United States 
that amendments to Title II of the Elementary and Secondary Educa 
tion Act and to other appropriate federal legislation are needed to 
provide funds for school library personnel 



Recommendations on Personnel 

8. That a school librarian be appointed to serve as a member of the 
State Curriculum Commission^ 

9. That a full-time school library consultant position with necessary 
supporting services be established to assist in improving the junior 
college library programs of the state 

10. That additional school library consultant positions with necessary 
supporting services be authorized for the State Department of 
Education to assist in implementing the recommendations of this 
study 

11, That a school library consultant be included in each major curriculum 
committee of the State Department of Education 



Recommendations for Department of Education Action 

12. That the California School Accounting Manual be revised to establish 
budget categories that will allow more accurate identification of 
library expenditures for local, state, and federal reports and research 

13, That Education Code sections 7154 and 8806 be implemented by the 
collection of annual reports, the compilation of statistics on school 
libraries, and the publication of these data, so vitally needed for 
school and junior college library development 



Recommendations on Colleges and Universities 

14, That a plan for cooperative action be developed among the state 
institutions of higher learning to increase and improve the opportuni- 
ties for preservice and inservice education in school librarianship 

15. That the importance to teachers of utilizing school library resources 
and services to support the educational program be stressed by those 
responsible for teacher education 



^The Citizens Advisory Committee for Education also recommended 
this appointment. 
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16. That the procedures and criteria for accrediting the librarianship 
programs of institutions of higher learning that offer courses 

rvice as a librarian be 



17. That the Western Association of Schools and Colleges be requested 
to place greater emphasis upon the evaluation of library services 
in its accreditation programs for high schools and junior colleges 

Miscellaneous Recommendations 

18. That a campaign be developed to recruit more students for librarian- 
ship and to encourage more school librarians both to prepare for 
teaching in library education programs and to acquire the necessary 
preparation and credentials to serve as school library supervisors 
and directors 

19. That intensified effort be made to acquire information about new 
developments in library services, such as the utilization of auto- 
mated devices and commimication systems and their possible appli- 
cation to school library services 

20. That county superintendents of schools be encouraged to extend school 
library consultant and coordination services for school district per- 
sonnel within their counties and to assist in the coordination of 
district and county school library programs with state programs 

21. That consideration be given to the establishment on a regional basis 
of collections of books and other materials for children and young 
people so that librarians and other school personnel may inspect 
new materials before purchasing 



The second category of recommendations relates to the school library 
functions of the office of the county superintendent of schools. In its role 
as an intermediate office, the county superintendent’s office can well provide 
for the school districts of a county, or for an area comprising more than 
one county, some of the services provided in many states by a state depart- 
ment of education. Contract school library services provided by a county 
superintendent of schools are unique to California. Expanded services from 
the county superintendent’s office do much to aid in development of effective 
school library programs for California schools. 



Recommendations on Planning and Operations 

22. That direct library book services provided by contractual agree- 
ment be continued until school districts receiving these services 
are ready to provide adequate school library programs, including 
facilities, equipment, materials, and credentialed library personnel 




Recommendations for Action at the County Iievel 



ERIC 
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23. That school library services provided by contractual agreement be 
reviewed annually to seek ways of improving these services 

24. That in those counties where library services are provided through 
contractual arrangements with the librarian of the coun^^ public 
library, the county superintendent assume leadership in coordinating 
public library services to schools with the educational programs of 
the schools 

25. That counties continuing or establishing direct book services evaluate 
the adequacy of facilities, services, and staffing according to cur- 
rent needs and standards 

26. That a county school service fund project be established to design 
an instrument and procedures to aid in the evaluation of county 
school library ser^ces 



Recommendations on Personnel 

27. That the staff of each county superintendent of schools include quali- 
fied personnel to provide school library consultant and coordination 
services, regardless of whether direct book services are provided 
by the county superintendent or by the county librarian, or whether 
the need for direct services continues 

28. That consideration be given to developing regional county school 
library services and to sharing personnel in counties too small to 
support a full-time credentialed staff 

29. That coimty school librarians responsible for consultant and 
coordination services be encouraged to continue improving their 
competence for leadership in the school library profession 

30. That consideration be given to employing school librarians to serve 
in two or more districts of a county on a contractual basis when 
school districts are too small to provide qualified full-time personnel 



Recommendations on Logistics 

31. That assistance in the evaluation and selection of materials to be 
purchased for school libraries be provided to school district per- 
sonnel having these responsibilities 

32. That consideration be given to providing or expanding assistance to 
school districts in cataloging and processing school library materials 
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Miscellaneous Recommendations 

33. That assistsuice be provided to school district personnel in prepending 
for the district's independence from contract services as soon as the 
district is able to provide personnel, materials, and facilities for 
the schools of the district 

34. That information disseminated by state offices concerning federal 
and state programs for school libraries be supplemented by county 
office information services 

35. That new developments in library services, such as the utilization 
of automated deWces and communication systems, be studied as a 
means of supplementing reference services from the county school 
library and as a means of enabling county staffs to assist school 
district personnel in considering the installation of new equipment 

36. That as school district unification, growth, and financial ability 
enable school districts to establish library programs, different 
types of library services be provided as needed and consultant and 
coordination services be increased 



Recommendations for District or School Action 

The third category includes those recommendations which apply to all 
schools equally but are suitable for immediate implementation by the various 
school or junior college districts without simultaneous statewide action. 



Recommendations on Planning 

37. That school boards and school administrators develop both immediate 
and long-range plans to provide an effective library program for 
each elementary school, high school, and junior college 

38. That, if local resources for information and advice on planning 
library programs are not sufficient, consultant assistance be 
sought from state and county school library consultants or arrange- 
ments be made to obtain such assistance from colleges or imiver- 
sities 

39. That state and national standards be consulted for guidance in deter- 
mining requirements for effective library services 

40. That the duties and responsibilities of each school librarian be 
analyzed according to time spent on each task so that personnel 
needs for each school library can be determined 

41. That school administrators clearly define their expectations of 
librarians and establish objectives for the school library program, 
indicating priorities 
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42, That visits be made to other schools in which library programs are 
more advanced than those in schools for which plans are being 
developed 



43. That library housing of sufficient size be provided for in plans for 

lACW SCllUUXO aiiu Xll piaXlS XWX' C9\^&awvTA j^Maavsv 

that do not have suitable library housings even if the library cannot 
be equipped fully or staffed immediately 



44, That libraries* particularly those serving high schools and junior 
colleges* include typing facilities* microfilm readers and copiers* 
taped lessons and lectures* photoduplicating machines* and other 
such equipment together with materials 



45. That library collections be expanded to meet the needs of adminis** 
trators* teachers* librarians* and other school personnel for pro- 
fessional books* periodicals* and curriculum materials 

46. That in the preparation of applications to the Western Association of 
Schools and Colleges for accreditation* the junior college and high 
school libraries receive full consideration 



Recommendations on OperaUons 

47, That each school have its own library* complete with physical 
facilities* equipment* materials* and staff 

48, That governing boards accept the responsibility for providing 
adequate library services and* if schools are too small or too new 
fo- the immediate provision of adequate library services* the 
boards make arrangements for such services to be provided by 
another appropriate agency on a contract basis 

49, That districts too small to provide their own district-level services 
make arrangements with a county superintendent of schools for 
services 

50* That efforts be directed toward making the best possible use of 

facilities* materials* and available staff time to improve the level 
of the library program through more efficient utilization of space* 
resources* and time 

51. That cataloging and processing of library materials be pro\dded by 
arranging that these services be performed at a district or county 
level or by a commercial company 

52. That materials other than books be increased in school libraries so 
that well-rounded collections can be developed to support the 
educational program 
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53. That students be given an important role in implementing plans to 
solve problems connected with student use of libraries 

54. That student representatives be included on committees that con- 
sider problems of library service to students 

55. That junior college and high school library facilities be made avail- 
able to students during evenings, weekends, holidays, and vacations, 
and that the additional staff required for the extension of services 
be provided 

56. That teachers be encouraged to make assignments involving library 
usage appropriate to the materials and services available and to 
plan with school librarians assignments that require extensive use 
of resource materials 

57. That school administrators assume leadership in opening channels 
of communication for school and public library cooperation on 
topics of mutual interest, such as information about school assign- 
ments, curriculum developments, selection of materials, and 
community library problems with students 



Recommendations on Personnel 

58. That credentialed personnel employed by the school district be 
provided, at least on a part-time basis, for every school library 

59. That districts too small to warrant the employment of a librarian 
for a full-time schedule explore the pOssibUities of providing pro- 
fessional services on a shared- time or part-time basis; for instance, 
a qualified school librarian employed to serve two schools 

60. That each school district with more than one school establish a 
district program and provide appropriate personnel to assist in 
achieving the goals of the district plan for school libraries by 
implementing arrangements for centralized ordering, cataloging, 
and processing of materials; by conducting inservice training pro- 
grams; and by providing other supporting supervisory services 

61. That school librarians be included in curriculum development 
planning and projects 

62. That school library personnel be allowed released time, and 
expenses when necessary, to examine materials prior to purchase, 
to participate in the work of evaluation committees, and to attend 
selected professional meetings and conferences 

63. That school library personnel be encouraged to participate in 
workshops, programs, and committee work, and to take advantage 
of opportunities for inservice education 
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64. That noncredentialed personnel, whether employed or volunteer, 
not be authorized to perfomi services which should be provided by 
*^ersonnel holding appropriate credentials. {See Education Code 
sections 13305 and 13289 and The California Administrative Code, 
Title 5, Section 78.11.) 





Instructional Materials Center 
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Assembly Bills Authorizing Library Study 



imtmbly Bill No. 2359 



CHAPTER 1650 

An act to provide for a three-year study of school library 
needs and making an appropriation therefor. 

CApfrovtd by Qovemar July XS. If IS. Filed with 
Secretary of StaU July id» ll€3.3 

The people of the State of California do enact as foUows: 

Sectiok 1. .Tt is essential to the provision of quali^ edu- 
cation that an adequate, effective library service be famished 
by the schools. In order that the school libraries may keep 
pace with new developments in education, meet the inereas- 
in;; demands for general as well as technicid information md 
for new services that modern educational techniques require, 
it is necessary to compile a description of existing services, 
and the extent to which they are available and to evaluate 
their ade<{uacy against available standards. It is the purpose 
of this act to provide for such a study over a two-year period. 

Sec. 2. A school library research co-ordinator shall be ap- 
pointed by the Superintendent of Public Instruction with the 
approval of the State Board of Education. 

Sec. 3. The school library research co-ordinator shall re- 
ceive a salary as fixed by the Superintendent of Poblie In- 
struction. in accordance with law. 

Sec. 4. The Superintendent of Public Instruction may ap 
point such assistants and employees as the mhool library re- 
search co-ordinator requires to assist him in the discharge of 
his duties. 

Sec. 5. The school library research co-ordinator shall ae- 
complisli studies of the following: 

(a) The appropriateness of provisions of the Education 
Ckidc to the present needs and usages of school libraries. 

(b) Library services offered by county superintendents of 
schools and contract services with county free libraries. 

(c) Library services offered in each of the major levels of 
the schools: 

(1) Elementary schools. 

(2) Junior high schools. 

(3) Senior high schools. 

(4) Junior coIlcgM. 

(d) Library ser>'ices offered by school district library cen- 
ters. 

(e) The relationship between school libraries and public, 
college, university and special libraries. 

These studies shall include consideration of financing, per- 
sonnel resources, physical facilities, technical services, new 
technology, district organization for administration of library 
services, and other aspects of library service contributing to 
quality education. 

These studies shall ^also include the collection of statistics 
concerning the quantities of various kinds of materials pro- 
vided, and to evaluate their adequacy against available stand- 
ards or the curriculum needs of the schools served. 

Nothing in this act shall be construed as authorizing an 
investigation into the suitability of any specific book, periodi- 



cal, film, picture, or other material for inclusion in any school 
library. 

Sec. 6. In carrying out the purposes of this act the De- 
partment of Education may: 

(a) Contract with public and private agencies and individ- 
uals for research, consultant and other services as may be 
necessary and convenient. 

(b) Do such other acts as may be incidental to the exercise 
of his powers and functions as conferred by this act 

Sec. 7. Each agency, officer, and employee of the State 
shall co-operate with the school library research co-ordinator 
in carrying out his functions under this act 

Sec. 8. The school library research co-ordinator shall make 
an annual report to the Department of Education setting forth 
his findings and recommendations in the area of study. 

At the end of the second year of this study a compre- 
hensive final report shall be prepared and submitted to the 
Department of Education. This final report may also incorpo- 
rate a recommendation for further research in school library 
service. 

Nothing in this act shall be construed as authorizing the 
recommendation or requirement that any school library be 
directed to acquire or exclude any specific title, or to acquire 
or exclude any classification of ^Ics, periodicals, films, pic- 
tures or other materials by author, subject matter, or 

Sec. 9. To aid the school libraiy research co-ordinator the 
Superintendent of l^blic Instruction shall appoint, with the 
approval of the State Board of Education, an advisory com- 
mittee as follows : 

ia) One school principal. 

(b) One school superintendent. 

(c) One curriculum specialist 

(d) Two school librarians. 

(e) One representative from a school accrediting agency. 

(f) One person from a school offering professional educa- 
tion in school librarianship. 

(g) Three public members. 

The consultant in school library education shall be an ex 
officio member. 

The members of such advisory committee shall receive no 
compensation for their services except that they shall receive 
fiieir actual and necessary expenses incurred in the discharge 
of their duties. 

The advisory committee shall select its own chairman and 
shall hold meetings as called by the Superintendent of Public 
Imstruction. 

Sec. 10. It shall be the function of the advisory committee 
to make recommendations to the school library research co- 
ordinator concerning the accomplishment of the purposes of 
this act. 

Sec. 11. There is hereby appropriated from the General 
Fund in augmentation of Item 77 of the Budget Act of 1963 
the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars ($25,000) to the De- 
partment of Education for allocation by it to ^e purposes 
of this act. 

Sec. 12. Funds for the remaining year of this study shall 
be included in the annual budget of the Department of Edu- 
cation. 
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SionoN 1. S«etion 1 of Clupter 1650 of the Stetatce of 
1963 is C2&e&d8d to resd: 

^ Section 1. It is essentiel to the prorision of qpalitgr ednen* 
tion that sn sdeqnste, effeetiTe Uhrnijr serrice be fonushed by 
the schools. In order thtt the school libraries may keep pace 
with new derelopments in education, meet the iniwooMny de* 
maads for general as well as technical information and for new 
senrices that modem educational techniques require, it is neces- 
sary to compile a description of serrice% and the ex- 

tent to which they are available and to craluate their adequacy 
agai^ available s t a n da r ds. It is the purpose of this act to 
provide for such a study over a three-year period. 

Sio. 2. Section 12 of said act is repealed. 

Sio. 8. There is hereby appropriated from the Gleneral 

Fund in augmentation of Item of the Budget Act of 1965 

the sum of eighteen thousand dollars ($18,000) to the De- 
partment of Education for allocation by it to the purposes of 
Chapter 1650, Statutes of 1963, as amended 



General Fund Expenditures 
for Library Books, 1961-1965 



Expenditures in 1960-61 



Type of 
district 


Other books (Class 240) 


Books — capital outlay (Class 1261) 


Total 

expenditure 


Expenditure per 
unit of average 
daily attendance 


Total 

expenditure 


Expenditure per 
unit of average 
daily attendance 


Elementary 


$ 2, 133, 859. 11 


$ 1.33 


$ 834, 377. 60 


.52 


High school 


1, 817, 853.01 


2. 40 


649, 695. 72 


.86 


Junior college 


311,838. 99 


2. 85 


171, 342. 88 


1.57 


Unified 


2, 022, 949. 94 


1.86 


476, 410. 32 


.44 


All districts 


$ 6, 285,501.05 


$ 1.77 


$ 2, 131, 826. 52 


$ .60 



Eiqpenditares in 1961-62 



Elementary 


$ 


1, 734, 237. 07 


$ 1.35 


$ 1, 226, 160. 36 




.96 


High school 




1, 249, 748. 14 


2.38 


528, 149. 17 


$ 


1.01 


Junior college 




358, 771. 74 


2. 71 


153, 908. 58 




1. 16 


Unified 




3, 039, 643. 83 


1.68 


514, 167. 28 




.29 


All districts 


$ 


6, 382,410. 78 


$ 1. 70 


$ 2, 422, 385. 39 


$ 


.65 




Eiqpenditures in 1962-63 


Elementary 


$ 


1,419,814.61 


$ 1. 07 


$ 1,075, 998. 27 


$ 


.81 


High school 




1, 484, 729. 72 


2. 64 


578, 949.93 




1.03 


Junior college 




390. 737. 25 


2. 64 


261, 052. 60 




1. 76 


Unified 




3, 747, 711. 79 


1. 95 


707, 393.59 




.37 


All districts 


$ 


7, 043, 043. 37 


$ 1. 78 


$ 2,623,394.39 


$ 


.66 
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£bq)enditures in 1963-64 



Type of 
district 


%VxXAOO 4&TtV/ 


xjooita— capital outlay (Class 1261) 


Total 

expenditure 


Expenditure per 
unit of average 
daily attendance 


Total 

expenditime 


Expenditure per 
unit of average 
daily attendance 


Elementary 


$ 1, 447, 941. 96 


$ 1.09 


$ 1, 304,960.33 


$ .99 


High school 


1, 588, 903. 38 


2. 74 


583, 768. 99 


1.01 


Junior college 


462,518.50 


2. 59 


356, 883. 22 


1. 99 


Unified 


4, 500, 776. 49 


2. 15 


667, 970. 88 


.32 


All districts 


$ 8,000, 140.33 


$ 1.91 


$ 2, 913,583.42 


$ . 70 



Expenditures in 1964-65 



£3.ementary 


$ 1,648,355.36 


$ 1.24 


$ 1, 429,419.84 


$ 1.07 


High school 


1, 656,511.47 


2. 87 


756, 064. 27 


1.31 


Junior college 


559, 694. 44 


?.43 


726, 883. 73 


3. 16 


Unified 


4, 997, 641. 66 


2. 23 


1, 095, 863.96 


.49 


All districts 


$ 8, 862,202.93 


$ 2. 02 


$ 4,008, 227.80 


$ . 91 



m Anf of PH i^ureau oi acnooi Api^rtionments and Reports, California State Depart- 

annual financial reports. Figures include expenditures by school 
reference books from general fund accounts covering current 
capital outlay but exclude expenditures for textbooks, supple- 
mat periodicals, magazines, workbooks, and library and instruction^ 




Five-year Summary of E^enditures for Library Books 

Expenditures by school districts for library and reference books are made 
from general fund accounts covering current expenses of instruction and 
capital outlay. A summary of these expenditures for the fiscal years 1961 -- 
1965 is enumerated as follows: 



Fiscal year 


Total expenditures 
(Class 240 -(-Class 1261) 


Expenditure per 
unit of average 
daily attendance 


1960-61 


$ 8,417,327.57 


$ 2.37 


1961-62 


8, 804, 796. 17 


2. 35 


1962-63 


9,666, 437. 76 


2. 44 


1963-64 


10, 913, 723. 73 


2.61 


1964-65 


12, 870, 430. 73 


2. 93 



A Brief History of School Libraries in California 



Although a complete history of school libraries in California has not been 
written, some of the history of school libraries can be traced in the journals 
published by the California Association of School Librarians, which observed 
its fiftieth anniversary in 1965, 

The first president of the school librarians' association, which was orga- 
nized in August, 1915, as the California School Library Association (CSLA), 
was Ella S. Morgan. Acting as librarian of Los Angeles High School since 
1903, she. was reported to have been the first trained librarian to be appointed 
to a school library position in the state. 

In a report given to the annual meeting of the National Education Association, 
Miss Morgan described the school library picture in California at that time. 

She reported that there were 25 high school librarians, all but three having 
had library training. In Los Angeles high schools the librarians had faculty 
status and salary, and sometimes in the larger schools there were assistant 
librarians as well. About 75 of the 241 high schools in the state were using 
the services of county public libraries. Book collections in high schools in 
1915 totaled 340,000 volumes. The average book collection in rural high 
schools numbered 1, 080; in the cities, 4, 289. 

The certification of school librarians was one of the first achievements of 
CSLA. In March, 1916, five credentials in "library craft, techniques, and 
use" were granted. In May, 1917, the Governor signed a bill which defined 
school librarians as teachers "subject to the burdens and entitled to the 
benefits of the public teachers* retirement fund law" and which made it illegal 
to employ any uncertificated person as librarian for more than two hours a 
day in any high school in the state. 

Early in its history, the California School Libra^ Association developed 
a southern section and a northern section, each having its own officers, 
meetings, and activities and each section contributing officers to the statewide 
organization in alternate years. The southern section consists of Mono, 

Inyo, Tulare, Kern, and all counties south." The northern section consists 
of "Fresno, Kings, Monterey, and all counties north. 

A matter of concern to school librarians during the 1920s was the compiling 
of reading lists for junior and senior high schools requested by the State 



^Condensed from a report for this project prepared by Jessie Boyd, former 
supervisor of libraries for the Oakland City Unified School District. 
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culminated in the first printing in California by school districts of materials 
relating to library skills. 



The names of 251 persons together with notations of the type of credential 
held by each were included in the Handbook of the California School Library 
Association, published in 1928. This initio publication, an important mile- 
stone in furthering the recruitment and training of school librarians, increased 
membership in the CSLA and stirred general interest in school libraries. 

In December, 1930, monthly meetings devoted to book reviewing and 
literary discussions were begun by the CSLA Southern Section, to be followed 
shortly by the northern section. During the years of the great depression, 
meeti^s of school librarians often centered on the problems of budget reduc- 
tions, selection of the best books, and effective use of the assistance of the 
Works Progress Administration and the National Youth Administration in 
maintaining library collections and library services. In 1935 the CSLA 
changed its name to the School Library Association of California (SLAC), 
revised its contitution, and in November, 1936, published the Bulletin of 
the ^hool Library Association of Cadifornia, which combined the separate 
publications of the northern and southern sections. This publication served 
as the official organ of the association until its name was changed in 
November, 1963, to California School Libraries. 

The State Department of Education cooperated with the SLAC in the 1930s 
in making the Secondary School Library Survey from 1935 to 1939. The 
survey revealed great variations in the quality and quantity of materials and 
in the services available in high school libraries. This survey awakened 
administrators and school boards to the r- for trained personnel to be in 
charge of school libraries. It also resuxiw;.. m the publication of a monograph. 
Library Stydyds ^d Procedures for l^all Schools (California Society for 
the Study of Education, Monograph 3, 1940), to assist schools in developing 
library programs that would qualify for accreditation. 

During World War II many librarians joined the military services. Others 
contributed their talents to Red Cross and USO activities or collected and 
sorted thousands of books for the Victory Book Campaign. There were new 
demands for research work and for meeting curriculum needs to help speed 
high school students toward graduation. School librarians concentrated on 
improving instruction in the use of books and libraries. A noteworthy diag- 
nostic test covering library skills was produced by the SLAC Northern Sec- 
tion. Books relating to library skills for secondary schools were written, 
filmstrips were produced, and many school librarians participated in radio 
programs. 

In 1945 legislation was passed enabling county school superintendents to 
establish and maintain county school library services and to appoint county 
school librarians. This legislation marked the beginning of a growing move- 
ment and the forming of an influential group of librarians. 
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Not long after World War II had ended, SLAG felt the imp^t of censorship 
attacks upon libraries, schools, authors, and publications, i^ook r '^lection 
took on new meaning, and censorship became a matter of serious concern to 
public and school librarians. In 1955 the School Library Bill of Rights of 
the American Association of School Librarians was adopted by SLAG as its 
basic book selection policy. At this time an SLAG Northern Section com- 
mittee compiled book selection policy statements representing different 
school levels and districts throughout the state in a publication entitled 
The Selection of School Library Materials, which was distributed by the 
California Teachers Association. Today it has been replaced by a new pub- 
lication, Instructional Materi^s ; Selection Policies amd Procedures, pub- 
lished in 1965 by the California Association of School Librarians. 

Throughout the 1950s a long, arduous, and spirited campaign was waged 
for the appointment of a school library consultant at the state level. Finally, 
in 1959 a bill authorizing such a position was passed by the Legislature and 
was signed by the Governor. Mildred M. Brackett received a temporary 
appointment that became permanent the following July. The position carried 
the title of Gonsultant in School Library Education in the Bureau of Audio- 
Visual and School Library Education, Division of Instruction, State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

During the 1950s GASL actively engaged in developing standards for Gali- 
fornia school libraries. ’’Standards for Galifornia School Libraries,” pub- 
lished in the March, 1955, issue of Galifornia School Libraries, influenced 
school library policies in other states and in foreign countries. 

Because of the shortage of school librarians^ a program for library 
recruitment was emphasteed. Library career conferences became annual 
events in the GASL Southern Section and led to the formation of the Student 
Library Association of Northern Galifornia. During the 1950s various 
studies and surveys were made relating to budgets for secondary school 
libraries in northern Galifornia, work£ig conditions for junior college 
librarians, and time and motion studies. 

\ 

The universal demand for quality education spurred by Sputnik I brought 
about greater use of library materials and reemphasized academic programs, 
particularly those in science, mathematics, and foreign languages. In many 
districts inadequate school library collections and services forced mai^ 
students to turn to public libraries for help. Out of the resultant confusion 
has grown increased cooperation between school and public libraries in 
attempting to solve this continuing problem of mutual concern. At this time 
attention was turned also to the problem of the reluctant reader and the 
illiterate. Librarians became deeply involved in their search for suitable 
materials for remedial reading classes. 

Goupled with the demand for quality education was the problem of Galifor- 
nia* s burgeoning population. The establishment of new towns and school 
districts created an urgent need to construct more and more schools and 
libraries, which in turn resulted in a marked increase in appointments of 
district librarians, library supervisors and directors, and county school 
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librarians. To make their work more effective, interest groups were estab- 
lished in the library association to discuss the latest trends in instruction, 
the planning of school library quarters, supplies, equipment, data processing, 
information retrieval, centralized and commercial processing and cataloging, 
and prudent book selection. 

The end of the 1950s and the first half of the 1960s will be remembered for 
national and state legislation favorable to school libraries, personnel, and 
materials. National Defense Education Act workshops for upgrading and 
enriching the training of practicing librarians, provisions of Title H of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act to aid school libraries in their 
collections, and the latest revision of California library standards, ^hool 
Library Projgrams for California, have increased interest in school libraries. 
I'hey have also emphasized the need for providing an adequate number of 
certificated librarians, extending library book collections, and including 
other types of instructional materials in school libraries. 

Ttm Elementary School Library , a 67-frame filmstrip in color produced 
by a CASL commiUee in cooperation with the State Department of Education, 
has accomplished much to acquaint parents, teachers, administrators, 
school board members, and librarians with the functions and activities of 
an effective elementary school library. 

The 1960s will also be remembered for the revision of the credential 
requirements for all school personnel, including librarians; the unprecedented 
increase in trade books for children; and the increased use of paperback books 
in libraries and classrooms. The use of educational television to show 
school librarians presenting library materials and to instruct teachers in the 
use of libraries as part of their inservice training won favorable attention. 

In 1964 Library Building Awards were granted to California school 
libraries for the first time. These national architectural awards, given by 
the American Institute of Architects, the American Library Association, 
and the National Book Committee, honored the Willey Library of Seaside High 
School in Monterey and the Sequoia High School Library in Larkspur. These 
libraries have served as a source of ideas to architects, administrators, and 
librarians in planning new school libraries. 

The time had arrived for a comprehensive survey of California’s school 
library programs, personnel, collections, services, and facilities on all 
school levels. On July 20, 1963, the Governor signed Assembly Bill 2259, 
providing for such a study. 

Today the California Association of School Librarians is facing many of 
the problems that the eight founders faced in 1915; namely, the urgent need 
for more credentialed librarians, more elementary school libraries, better 
collections, greater understanding of the potentialities of the school library 
in the educative process by administrators, faculties, students, and the 
public. National recognition of the growing importance of school libraries 
has come through federal legislation. Not only does this legislation encourage 
more librarians, more books, and other instructional materials, and more 
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opportunities for upgrading librarianship through advanced study, but the 
legislation also has given status to libraries and librarians and has chal- 
lenged them to meet and maintain standards and to continually improve 
school library services. 

Membership in the California Association of School Librarians continues 
to grow, v/ith a total of i, 575 in 1966 and a potential of many more in years 
to come. In contrast to the first joint meeting of the sections in 1927, which 
was attended by 79 members, the state conference held in March, 1966, was 
attended by 1, 300 members, speakers, guests, and exhibitors. 



The PTA and School Libraries 



The following statement about school libraries was adopted by the Board 
of Managers of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers in May, 1958: 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers believes that the total 
education of every child (from kindergarten through twelfth grade), regard- 
less of age or maturity, should include the experience that can be provided 
only by an adequate central school library under the guidance of a profes- 
sionally trained librarian. 

The National Congress recognizes that smaller schools may necessarily 
be limited to classroom collections and to the services of the teacher- 
librarian or, in extremely small schools, to classroom collections under 
the direction of the regular teacher. 

The National Congress recognizes that primary responsibility for this 
service rests with the school board. However, the National Congress sug- 
gests that in a school where this vital service cannot possibly be provided, 
because of inadequate school revenue or an absence of policy, the PTA may 
help establish a school library as an educational demonstration. The local 
unit should first secure the approval of the project from the board of educa- 
tion through the superintendent of schools. It should consult with and request 
counsel from the state school library consultant, the state department of 
education, the state library agency, or such professional librarians as may 
be available. Funds may be provided by the PTA for the purchase of books 
and library supplies. The PTA may also provide volunteer services for the 
initiation and implementation of such a project. As early as possible the 
PTA should transfer responsibility for the service to the school board. 

Proper Use of PTA Funds 

The public often makes the mistake of expecting the PTA to provide school 
conveniences that should be bought with public funds. Even the members 
themselves sometimes think that material aid to the school is one function 
of a parent-teacher association. Accordingly they waste their time and 
energies in raising money for school equipment and facilities when these 
needs should be taken care of as a public responsibility. 

Before approving proposals for material aid to the school or community, 
it is well for the PTA to consider whether or not the proposed equipment or 
service is a public responsibility. PTAs sometimes initiate and operate new 
services until their value has been demonstrated and public agencies take 
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them over. In emergencies PTAs always have provided, and always will 
provide, for the pressing needs of children while they work to arouse the 
public to its obligations. Such action would need the full sanction of school 
districts. 
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